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Charles Cheeseman Prepares 
for Winter — See Page 6 
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MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


wane FUTURE FARMERS LOOK 
TOWARD YOU AND U 


Already thousands of honorably dis- 
charged servicemen have taken up 


where they left off, at the job they 
like best, farming. And the time can- 
not now be far off when many more 
thousands will exchange battle-dress 
for work overalls, bayonets for pitch- 
forks, and tanks for tractors. 

Will these returning heroes find 
the farm different? Not at first per- 
haps. For many farmers have had to 
struggle along without making any 
improvements for crop production 
or in living conditions. In some cases 
they even have been unable to make 
replacements of needed machinery. 
But things will change and soon! 

Minneapolis-Moline, greatly ex- 
panded for war production, possesses 
facilities for turning out more farm 
machinery and tractors than ever 
before. Many of these machines will 
be of new design and will relieve the 
farmer of much toil and drudgery. 

With these new machines, to- 
gether with new techniques in farm- 
ing, the ex-serviceman will experi- 
ence a practical revolution in farm- 
ing and will enjoy a new conception 
of farm life. He will produce greater 
crops at less cost. . . He will be able 
to increase the capacity of his land 
to produce . . . and produce many 
new crops. . . He will have far more 


leisure to enjoy the fruits of his labor 
and still do more to preserve the pr 
ductive power of the land for futur 
generations. 


The war has delayed these greate 
benefits of power-farming. Minne 
apolis-Moline would have preferre 
these last years, to be in there pitch 
ing, producing labor-saving machine 
to the full limit of its resources. Bu 
throughout this great struggle, 
large part of the production capacit 
of Minneapolis-Moline has been et 
gaged in the production of war ma 
terials. But while the quantity 4 
MM farm machinery has been rt 
duced somewhat, the high quality 
this machinery has been maintaineé 


Even after péace comes to tif 
world, the demand for farm crop 
produced by American farmers W. 
probably continue at an increas 
level for many years. The need (0 
labor-saving machinery on farm 
will continue too. And starting soo! 
we all sincerely hope, the productid 
of Minneapolis-Moline will be less‘ 
equipment for war, and more ai 
more modern, labor-saving, cost-tt 
ducing farm machinery. . . And 
always... these MM machines 1 
be designed and built to do a g0 
job economically with a great redu® 
tion in drudgery for all. 


BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 
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With a UP tread: 
| * 
Diiee dirt farmer knows that from ex- 
perience. 
If your tractor tire tread has pockets that 
“coum up with mud and dirt, the tire’s 
bound to slip and spin. And that means less 


pull, wasted fuel and more time spent in 


working every furrow. 







So just get an eyeful of the great Goodyear 
Sure-Grip tire with its time-proved, self- 
cleaning O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread, pic- 


tured here. Note those wide, deep channels, 
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open at both ends to let dirt slide out. There 





are no mud traps there — no dead-end pock- 


ets to snag on roots and stones. 


Note, too, that those husky lug bars. are 










extra wide at the base for strength to stand 


alone. That means deeper bite. And they’re 
Senna even spaced for smooth, steady pulling and 
eferred 
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smooth rolling. 


There’s your answer to the “gum-up” prob- 
lem. We know because we’ve tested Sure- 


Grips on our Arizona Farm, proved they 


type of soil — on cover crops, too. 


So, remember, for prime working efficiency, 


Goodyear Sure-Grip — the tire with the sel/- 
cleaning O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread. 


Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


GOOD, YEAR 
Swre-Crype Tractor Tires 
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THE FARM OUTLOOK 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF. Your markets are weakened by 


Government “‘surplus"’ talk. 


® Actually there are shortages—butter, 
pork, beef, eggs, flaxseed. 


® You should get not less than $1.35 for 
wheat this season. 


® And not less than $2.04 for soybeans. 


® High-priced hay will boost buying of oats 
this winter. 

©1945 production cutbacks will affect 
truck crops, soybeans, poultry. 


® Hogs and poultry already cut back; lard 
output shrinking. 


® You as a farmer will get smaller slice of 
postwar food dollar. 


® Government export-sales program may 
cost 500 million a year. 


Winter Markets. You farmers have been 
damaged by the “agricultural surplus” 
talk of recent months. Grain markets re- 
sponded quickly to the gloom by selling 
below ceilings and in some cases down to 
the floors. Continued in the same vein, 
the augury for winter markets is not good. 
Actually there are shortages of some im- 
portant commodities—of butter, fresh 
eggs, pork, beet sugar, and high-quality 
beef. 

The principal surpluses are of lard 
(temporarily), wool, and cotton. The 
War Food Administration has large stocks 
of processed foods, but the total is little 
as compared with over-all food require- 
ments. In contrast to the “‘surplus”’ talk, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has been saying that no _ substantial 
change is likely in the demand for farm 
products as long as the war continues in both 
Europe and Asia. 


No Surplus Here. Wheat cannot be said 
to be in heavy surplus and will not be 
unless the total disappearance should be 
much smaller than in 1943-44. The sup- 
ply of feed grains per animal is larger 
than in 1943-44, but the supply was so 
short last year that the WFA imported 
feed grains from Canada and South 
America. Livestock numbers have been 
reduced, but hard weather may require 
unusually heavy feeding next winter. 
Some farmers short of hay have been 
buying relatively low-priced oats to 
bolster their winter feed supply. Soy- 
beans aren’t surplus so long as Japan 
holds the Philippines and our imports of 
oil-bearing materials are only two-thirds 
the prewar volume. Scanning the latest 
available crop reports, we note that the 


production of a number of commodities 
is smaller this year than last. These in- 
clude barley, rye, flaxseed, rice, dry 
beans, dry peas, soybeans, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and sugar cane. 


Postwar Markets. After the European 
war both the military and Lend-Lease 
buying of farm commodities is likely to 
taper off and prices to trend lower. But 
this need be only a gradual movement 
until some downward adjustment can be 
effected in production volume. By the 
end of the Japanese war the reconver- 
sion from war to peacetime production 
of civilian goods should be well under 
way. Meanwhile, the WFA is committed 
to support prices of 1944 crops thru their 
marketing period—90 percent of parity 
for the basic crops and at varying prices 
up to 130 percent for others. 

Farmers naturally expect the Govern- 
ment to make good its commitments. 
Anything less would mean a reduction 
in an already shrunken margin between 
production costs and market prices. Cost 
of farm production this season has been 
the highest in our agricultural history. 


Wheat Prospects. Farmers should aver- 
age not less than $1.35 a bushel for 1944 
crop wheat because this is the loan rate 
offered by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The average farm price of the 
1943 crop was also $1.35 a bushel. On 
long-time average, wheat prices usually 
hit their seasonal low in August and their 
high in April. With a CCC take-out of 
some 300-400 million bushels in loans 
and purchases, many persons look for 
better wheat prices this winter. The 
Government’s sealing of this quantity 
would leave less than 1.1 billion bushels 
for 1944-45 food, feed, seed, export, and 
industrial uses as contrasted with do- 
mestic disappearance of more than 1.2 
billion bushels last year. 


Soybean Outlook. WFA has promised 
farmers $2.04 a bushel for 1944-crop 
soybeans, and processors have agreed to 
buy at this figure even tho WFA sub- 
sequently sells the oil and meal for less 
money. The over-all fats and oils picture 
is an expected reduction of about one 
billion pounds in 1944-45 production— 
principally because of a deep cut in lard 
production and in domestic flaxseed this 
season. The Government agency may be 
offering special inducements to increase 
flaxseed production next year, but it’s a 
tossup whether more, or less, soybeans 
will be wanted than in 1944. Much de- 
pends upon the recapture of the Philip- 
pines and the resumption of imports of 
coconut oil from that sector. 


1945 Goals. In setting up the 1945 farm 
production goals, the [ Turn to page 43 
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N the spectacular job America’s railroads ice—gets there on clipped schedules. 
are doing there is a design for finer future 


transportation. 


It centers upon the performance of the Gen- carried a few years back. 


eral Motors locomotive. 


Part of this performance lies in this locomo- progress. They are forerunners of a great new 
tive’s work. It is quick to get away—carries era of transportation efficiency in the days 
through its job with few or no stops for serv- which lie ahead. 


KEEP 
G 
AMERICA STRO “ 


WAR 
more 
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Back in the 60's, locomotives 
such as the Marlboro of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
puffed through the Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts, to give 
the New England of those 
days the latest in transporta- 
tion. 


Today, 5400-H.P. Diesel 
locomotives—newest and larg- 
est railroad motive power in 
use on any New England road 
— haul as many as 125 freight 
cars at former passenger-train 
speeds. They are introducing 
another new era in New Eng- 
land railroading. They have 
aided greatly in keeping New 
England warm with their loads 
of precious oil and coal. 








HERALD OF 
TRANSPORTATIONS FUTURE 


In run after run these locomotives are haul- 
ing heavy freight faster than passengers were 


These achievements are elements in railroad 


Locomotives ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION to Gronge, th. 


ENGINES. . . 150 fo 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland i, Ohio 


ENGINES... . (510 250H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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BIG YANK Jackets 


In action wherever there is men’s work to 
be done. Husky, free-swing jackets. Whip- 
cord or covert with heavy plaid lining. 
Blue Meltons, too! Sturdy... long wear- 
ing...low priced. Big Yank Shirts in 
cheery plaids of wool or twill flannel— 
also in solid color suedes and twills. Big 
Yank Trousers of whipcord, covert or cor- 
duroy. A three-garment ‘“‘work team” you'll 
find it impossible to beat. At better dealers 
as often as Reliance’s military obligations 
permit civilian shipments. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave.—1350 Broadway 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing + Yank Jr. 
Boys’ Wear + Ensenada Shirts and Slacks + Kay 
Whitney and Happy Home Frocks «+ Universal 
Pajamas + No-Tare Shorts + Parachutes for Men 
and Matériel 





COVER STORY 


The Cheesemans 


These 153-acres, rented on 50-50 basis by Cheeseman, turn out big corn crops and ton litters 


Win Their Production War 


Partners! Plans! Programs!—and 
Pigs! There’s a combination that has 
brought a good measure of satisfaction 
to Charles Cheeseman, Jr., and family. 

Charles is pretty handy with hogs on 
the farm he rents in Carroll County, II- 
linois. As for partners, he says he has the 
best a farmer could ask for. Together they 
plan their programs. The result is suc- 
cess, not only in profits but in those many 
other things that go for happy, contented 
living. 

It’s hard to tell just when Charles 
Cheeseman’s story begins. In 1928 he 
rented the 153-acre farm near Shannon, 
where he still lives. It was a fair farm, 
neither one of the best nor one of the 
worst. But he studied constantly to make 
himself a better farmer. Mostly he stud- 
ied methods and short cuts—labor-sav- 
ers, expense-cutters, production-boosters. 

Seven years ago he made the first im- 
portant move that was to boost him up 
the ladder. He changed his hog-produc- 
tion methods. Charles had been having 
bad luck with hogs—they weren’t prof- 
itable. Yet, he’d been doing the best he 
knew as a good breeder and feeder. He 
consulted Farm Adviser M. P. Roske. 


TI decided,” said Charles, “‘to earmark 
the best gilts from the best litters for fu- 
ture brood sows.” 

That’s his simple explanation. Actu- 
ally he carefully selects sow pigs only 
from healthy, thrifty litters of seven or 
more. They must be the best, conform to 
type, and thrive during the growing peri- 
od. If they meet the rigid requirements 
he sets for them, then they are kept for 
future mothers. If not—then the feed lot. 

He’s carefully followed that plan. Ex- 
cept for the baby-pig disease in his herd 
last spring he has had remarkable results. 
Two years ago his plan paid its biggest 
dividends when 20 gilts farrowed 215 
pigs. They raised 196—four less than an 
average of 10 per litter. When the pigs 
were six months old he sold them as 20 
tons of pork—a safe record of 20 ton- 
litters in six months. 


Tat closes part of his chapter on pigs. 
Now let’s look into the Cheeseman part- 
nerships, plans, and programs! 

In 1940 the farm was bought by C. T. 
Wilhelm, Shannon banker. Right off the 
bat the two men became partners. The 
first thing they did [ Turn to page 14 
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Mrs. Cheeseman feeds her three hungry men. Left to right, Duane, Mr. Cheeseman, and Keith 
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FARMALLS ARE FIRST 


ANY MAN WHO BUYS A TRACTOR buys it 
for one big reason: the work the tractor 
will do. The quality of work, the volume, 
and the variety are the real measures of 
tractor value. Couple these factors with 
original cost, plus upkeep and operation, 
and you have the whole story. 

That’s the way most farmers figure it 
out when they make this important in- 
vestment. The answer has turned out to be 
4 Farmall tractor more times than all other 
makes combined. 

That doesn’t happen by chance. It hap- 
pens because these famous red trac- 
tors are designed and built to do more 


work, better work, and a bigger 


HARVESTER 


variety of work per dollar of cost than 
anything else on wheels. 

At the right are a few basic reasons be- 
hind Farmall tractor performance. The 
McCormick-Deering dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate how Farmalls, with their 
complete line of related tools and ma- 
chines, make up the most efficient sys- 
tem of power farming in existence. .. . 
Those are the big things to remember 
when you plan the purchase of farm 
power equipment. 

With all possible manufacturing speed, 

THE FARMALLS ARE COMING! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


) WITHOUT THESE BASIC FEATURES 


NO MACHINE QUALIFIES AS 


AN ALL-PURPOSE FARM TRACTOR 


A SHORT TURNING RADIUS is 
vital for row-crop farming. 
Farmalls A and B turn in 10 
feet. Tricycle design, and indi- 
vidual wheel brakes that en- 
able operator to pivot on either 
rear wheel, are indispensable 
features. 


AMPLE CROP CLEARANCE is 
required for cultivating. Farm- 
alls have up to 30 inches verti- 
cally and a wide range of rear 
wheel spacings horizontally. 
Low pressure tires increase 
traction and decrease soil pack- 
ing. On every job the operator 
has a clear view of the work 
he is doing. 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE for 
the Farmall’s versatility. It is 
built to operate with the great- 
est variety of quick-attachable 
tools ever known. The hydrau- 
lic “Lift-All” provides easy im- 
plement control. 





POWER MUST BE PROPERLY 
APPLIED for efficient tractor 
operation. Farmall’s correct 
gear ratios mean low fuel con- 
sumption. A governor controls 
operating speeds. Oil and air 
cleaners and dirt seals insure 
long wear. The power take-off 
and belt pulley complete the 
Farmall’s unbeatable utility as 
an all-purpose farm power unit. 





THE TOP TRACTORS FOR ALL FARMS 
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BUY WAR BONDS 





A WAR-PROVED FACT 
ON AMERICAN FARMS! 


Hundreds of thousands of Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks—hauling essential products of agri- 
culture—have definitely established the fact 
that “It’s a long way... to the last mile... 
of a dependable Dodge.” On American 
farms everywhere, they are proving that 
when trucks fit the job, they do a better job 
—they’re more economical—and they last 
longer ! 






















DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE — NOW! 






The Government has authorized a 
limited number of new Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks for civilian hauling. See 
your Dodge dealer at once for trucks 


to fit your job. See him, too, for Job Kated 
dependable truck and car service by 

trained mechanics, using factory- 

engineered parts! macai C + 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T Fit the Job...Last longer 


















ATTENTION FARMERS! America’s war effort is in critical need of 
paper. Have YOU timber going to waste? The U. S. needs it—and you'll 
be paid for it! Search now—cut, collect and contribute all you can! ! 








Ss BEES cone NR ce Eee By eeIERS eS Ae eS 
Most of the Nation’s Farm Products Are Brought to Market by Motor Trucks! 











“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 












Farm Organization 


Question 1a: Do you happen to be a mem- 
ber of any of these farm organizations— 
Farm Bureau, The Grange, The Farmer's 
Union? 


Answer: Total Midwest Other 
Farmers Farmers Farmers 
Farm Bureau...........- 22% 24% 20% 
The GeGnGO. ocsecccccce 11 9 12 
The Farmer's Union...... 6 9 3 
PERE Gdéedscwe<d ence 52 51 54 
No Answer..........-- 13 11 15 


104%* 104%* 104% 


Question 1b: Do you feel that your farm 
organization represents your views on pub- 
lic questions? 


Answer: Yes No Don't 
Know 

Total farmers belonging to 
farm organizations... .. 62% 17% 21% 


*Percentages add to more than 100 because some re- 
spondents belonged to more than one farm organization. 


While “The Farmer Speaks” found 
that only about 50 percent of the nation’s 
farmers belonged to one of the Big Three, 
it was gratifying to learn that those wh 
did belong felt that they were being rep- 
resented by their chosen organizatior 
fairly and squarely. The question of in- 
fluence—political or otherwise—has long 
been a subject of debate, and the figures 
show that it still is. Some 33 percent of 
the men along the routes belong to either 
the Bureau or the Grange, both conserva- 
tive and possibly Republican organiza- 
tions. Six percent belong to the strong|\ 
New Deal Union. And 52 percent remai! 
as a fertile field for the organizers of the 
above three groups. 

A surprise was handed most observers 
by the vote of organized farmers on th 
question of whether or not they felt their 
organization represented (in Washington 
and elsewhere) their views on_ public 
questions. Apparently, The Farm Bloc is 
indeed a bloc—at least up to 62 percent, 
which is a majority in any man’s country 
Only moral of the questions above: mort 
farmers should organize so that their in- 
fluence may be felt. The “hooker” in or- 
ganization effort in the past has been 





John Farmer’s independence; perhaps 


he has changed. 


What About Wallace? 


Question 2a: If Roosevelt is re-elected, do 
you feel that he should give retiring Vice- 
President Wallace some job in the Gov- 
ernment? 


Answer: Don't 


Yes No Know 
Total farmers.......-.-. 29% 44% 27% 
Heart farmers........... 23 4g 23 
Other farmers........... 31 39 30 


[ Turn to pa 
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Something Special 


happens when you 


sound you 


Quick starting 1s good for farm engines. 


saves batteries and conserves gas. It reduces 


oil dilution and sludge formation. 


Oil that lets your farm engines start fast, 
lubricates quicker, t00- Helps aging rings, bear- 


ings and valves fight wear so your equipment 


can stay oD the job. 


The Pennsylvania oil especially refined to 
give fast starts and 
weather is Pennzoil. You will find it every where 
at the yellow oval sign. Sound the Z-Z-L plain, 


and there'll be n° mistake about your wanting 


safe jubrication in al 


this special, tough-film, quick-starting oil. 


Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 
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e Lubricatio™ 


PENNZOIL FAR 
M OILS AN 
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assis Lubricants + Pe en Lubricants 
bered Ti nnzoil Diesel Oils 





PENNZOIL 
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Clip Coupon for 


ies 


HOG FARROWING PEN 
GRAIN STORAGE BIN 


BUILD THEM WITH 
FIREPROOF GOLD BOND 
GYPSUM BOARDS! 





ITTLE or no new lumber is needed when 
you use Gold Bond Gypsum Boards. 

The lumber you have on the place is prob- 
ably enough! And these boards are easy to 
use. Handle and saw like lumber. Build roof 
decks and outside walls quick and easy. 
Write today for your free farm building plans. 


SAVE UP TO '/; FUEL! 


Insulate With Fireproof Gold Bond Rock Wool 


Attics insulated with Fireproof Gold Bond 
Rock Wool cut heating costs and provide 
greater year ’round home comfort. Insu- 
lated farm buildings keep stock healthier 
and reduce mortality. Write for free book on 
helpful hints for low-cost building and 


modernizing on the farm, 


HEAT ESCAPES— 
NO INSULATION 


HEAT STAYS IN 
WITH INSULATION 





All these products are immediately 


available at your Gold Bond Dealer’s 


/ 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo 2,N.Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. S-F-11, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Please send me free plans checked below: 
Hog Farrowing Pen Brooder 
Hog House Range House 
Poultry House Grain Storage Bin 
() Garage or Utility Building 
] Book of Helpful Hints for low-cost build- 
ing and modernizing on the farm. 
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Iv THE classroom of Dr. W. A. Al- 
brecht, University of Missouri, I spent 
two very interesting days this fall listen- 
ing to discussions of soil fertility and com- 
mercial fertilizer. Dr. Albrecht demon- 
strated to us how declining soil fertility 
not only reduces volume of plant pro- 
duction but also quality. 

Fed upon plants which may be defi- 
cient in essential food elements, animals 
and humans literally starve to death 
while they are seemingly full fed. To my 
astonishment Albrecht remarked that 
many a farm in Missouri has had its fer- 
tility so far depleted that to be satis- 
factorily profitable it must now have its 
original cost price spent on lime, fertiliz- 
er, legumes, and soil-conservation meas- 
ures. Missouri is not so different from 
many other Cornbelt states. Certainly all 
of them are, to a degree, in the same boat. 

Restore soil fertility and many plant 
diseases, also much insect damage, will 
be eliminated, animal and human ills 
reduced. Successful Farming’s first article 
of an extensive soil-fertility series opens 
in this issue on page 20. It is written by 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary, United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
his office a year ago, he gave me a never- 
to-be-forgotten lecture on declining soil 
fertility and its inevitable, tragic conse- 
quences to America; the present article is 
a product of that conference. Soil im- 





provement is one of the best places 
for that itchy money now threatening to 
bring on disastrous land-price inflation. 


@ Soybeans have made a _ permanent 
place for themselves in the Midwest crop 
rotation in 20 years. Just how important 
that place will be after the war bothered 
several hundred producers and process- 
ors at the Silver Jubilee of the American 
Soybean Association held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois early this fall. ‘Two points 
stick in my mind: (1) Soybean oil is a 
human food product and of only minor 
consequence in industrial ways. (2) Acre- 
age in the future rests largely upon our 
foreign trade policy. New varieties, field 
practices, and processing methods may 
in the future reduce production costs and 
thereby make soybean oil competitive 
with cheaper oils. Certainly by-products 
made from the meal as yet fall far short of 
fulfilling the glowing promises of market 
outlets made during the last 10 years. 


@ Vast expenditures have been employed 
in disease control without knowing the 
full extent or total ravages of such dis- 
eases. Such statistical work seems to me 
of growing importance because ready 
means of low-cost transportation after 
the war will result in wide interstate 
movements of livestock. 

Your peculiar livestock-disease prob- 
lem may be quite common in a neighbor- 
ing state and considerable headway may 
have been made in solving it without 
your knowing of that headway. Thru 
their state and national meetings and 
professional journals, practicing veteri- 


FRIEND to FRIEND 

















































narians attempt to keep posted. They 
busy men, however, and too often ther 
a serious lack of information. At the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion meeting held early this fall, a | 
for a national vital statistics service 
proposed by Dr. A. H. Quin. Livestock 





diseases would thus be reported in the 
same manner in which human diseases 
are now reported. 


@ Certainly rural education faces not 
one but several crises. Thousands of 
country schools have remained closed be- 
cause no teachers were available. Small- 
town schools opened late in many states 
when it was found insufficient teachers 
had been hired to conduct classes. A 
mass of obsolete or overlapping school 
laws clutter our statute books. Conflict- 
ing national legislation involving huge 
sums is now in the legislative mill. To 
oppose this legislation in the namie of 
simplification and economy is to get 
myself branded as a hidebound conserva- 
tive not interested in country children, 
Successful Farming has always recognized 
the need for more adequate rural educa- 
tion. As we now stand, the country, in 
which by far the more children are raised, 
gets much less money for education than 
the cities, where there is a concentration 
of taxable wealth. The White House 
Conference on Rural Education should 
clear away some of the confusion and 
unite farm leaders behind sound, obtain- 
able objectives. Our Home Department 
editor, Alvina Iverson, attended this 
conference and will give you a full report 
in December. 


@ Farmyards have been very attractive 
this cool, moist fall. Lawns, fences, 
shrubs, and flowers about farm homes 
are a good sign of wholesome interest in 





farm living and its advantages. Perhaps 
the fellow who finds it convenient to park 
the farm machinery in the front yard 
makes more money, but I doubt it. A 
clean, attractive yard, I find, usually re- 
flects neat, orderly fields, well-managed 
livestock, and an appreciation of the finer 
things in life. The terriffic pressure for 
maximum food production is off. Now 
we must decide whether we want to keep 
busy operating more acres (crowding off 
some worthy neighbor) or devoting part 
of our extra time to making an attractive 
farm and home, in which gardening plays 
a tremendous part. 


rf J oO“. 
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| Maybe weve been too modest about 


Standard Power Fuel... 





GET 5.2 T0 11% 


More power at lower ¢ 


ost with new STANDA 


EXTRA WORK PER GALLON 


RD POWER FUEL than with gasoline 


responsiveness that 
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Full power tor field w to help you save ume 
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on every round 


Tractor maker says 


SEI ce III 


@ ABOVE is shown a section of an advertisement 
we published a year ago. In it we stated the 
amount of extra work per gallon farmers can 
expect to get in two-fuel tractors when using 
Standard Power Fuel instead of gasoline. 

The figures we quoted were based on our own 
tests and were deliberately conservative. 

Here is a quotation from a bulletin published 
by a nationally known tractor manufacturer. 
The bulletin quoted our advertisement as follows: 

“You'll get Low Cost Power. Tests show that 
if your tractor is in good operating condition, 
you can plow from 5.2 to 11 percent more 
ground per gallon than with gasoline.” 

At the end of the quotation, the tractor maker 
goes on to say: “You can readily see 
that this oil company did not take full 
advantage of the economy of their 
power fuel, for the Model ___ tractor 
used in (our) test actually plowed 


GoT 16% 


16 percent more ground per gallon on power 

tuel (high volatile distillate) than on gasoline.” 
Yes, perhaps we have been over-modest in our 

claims for Standard Power Fuel. No matter. The 

important thing is that you can pretty surely count 

on a real savings in the operation of your two- 

fuel tractor when you give it Standard Power Fuel. 


You get all these advantages with 
Standard Power Fuel: 


Start your tractor under normal field operating 
conditions; no harmful crankcase dilution 
when proper operating temperatures are 
maintained (190° to 200° F.); fast warm-up 
and smooth idling, too. 
Try Standard Power Fuel next time 

you order fuel for your tractor. 

Your Standard Oil Man has a 

supply on his truck ready for delivery 

to your farm. 


Gasoline Powers the Attack... Don’t Waste a Drop! Buy more War Bonds , 


‘Saxe STANDARD OIL COMPANY from Sonor 
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“Gangway, Cold Bugs! You won’t worry farmers. Not when 








we're protected by rubber footwear.” Today ... when keep- 





ing well is so vital... it is the duty of every member of 





the family to guard against the colds that often lead to 





serious illness. Put on your rubber footwear when it’s 





: wet... for health protection and more comfort in 





your work. And remember, when you see either 











HOOD or B. F. Goodrich stamped on rubber 














































footwear, you are assured of superior materials and 


construction ... resulting in complete foot protection... 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ From page 8 | 


Question 2b: What kind of a job do yoy 
think Wallace should be given? 


Answer: Total Heart Other 
Farmers Farmers Famers 
Position handling farmers’ 
BR bnns 00620-2000 9% 10% 8% 
ry of Agriculture. . 2 3 2 
Position handling foreign 


problems — peace ar- 

rangements........... 2 1 3 
Ambassador to China. . .. 2 2 1 
Other: Cabinet position, 

Secretary of Labor, Su- 

preme Court Judge..... 2 1 3 
Undecided. ............ 12 11 14 


29% 2% 3% 


Henry Wallace lost his July convention 
battle, but emerged much less scarred 
than Democratic Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan or Chicago’s Mayor Kelly. In 
fact, lowa’s Vice-President probably 
emerged with added prestige. 

Roosevelt has seemingly deserted him, 
but 29 percent of the farmers queried 
the class with which he dealt directly as 
Secretary of Agriculture—want to see 
him given a responsible position if Roose- 
velt is re-elected. Tho some have labeled 
Wallace an “impractical executive”? and 
a “‘theoretical dreamer,” there was little 
of the dreamer in his farsighted solutions 
for China’s agrarian problems, his cap- 


able handling of Latin-American rela- 


tions, and his successful applicatio: 
scientific principles as Secretary of Agri- 
culture and head of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

Some have suggested that he would be 
of greatest value in a position similar t 
his Secretaryship — handling farmers’ 
problems. Others would see him as Am- 
bassador to China, Secretary of Labor, 
or as a Supreme Court Judge. Whether 
he will be plowed under following the 
November election is questionable. END 





“Can’t Afford to 
Miss a Copy” 


«c 

| DON’T want to miss one copy of 
Successful Farming, as there is so much 
information in it I need every day,” 
writes an Oklahoma farmer. 

Yes, Successful Farming has become 
a day-by-day guidebook for so many 
of our readers that it is becoming in- 
creasingly hard to keep up with the 
demand for copies in the face of our 
greatly reduced wartime paper quota 

You, too, probably depend on Suw- 
cessful Farming for the help it gives 
you day after day. So may we sug- 
gest that when one of our represent- 
atives calls you give him your re- 
newal well in advance of the expira- 
tion date and for a longer term 

If one of our representatives hasn't 
called and your subscription is about 
to expire, just mail your renewal in 
the handy order envelope placed in 
your next-to-last copy. 


em Im 


Publisher 
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How much does food cost 


The deep feeling of satisfaction 
that comes from row on row of de- 
licious foods canned from your 
garden and orchard...the smoked 
hams, the slabs of bacon and the 
sides of pork... that feeling is one 
of the rich pleasures a farm family 
can enjoy. 

But surprising as it may seem, 
government figures show that the 
average farmer spends approxi- 
mately one-fourth of his cash in- 
come for store-bought foods. One- 
fourth of the cash he receives for 
his labor, his time and his skill. 
One-fourth of his winnings in the 
game of chance he plays with 
nature, 

Why does a farmer, whose way 
life creates an appetite that 
appreciates the matchless flavor of 
hickory cured ham or an ear of 
corn snapped from its stalk less 
than an hour ago, spend such a 


of 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. - 


for your family? 


high proportion of his income to 
buy food when he could raise most 
of that food right at home? 

Old-fashioned farm equipment 
is one of the chief reasons. It 
wastes time and saps the energy 
of the farmer who uses it, until he 
is too busy and too tired to raise 
and help put up his own food in a 
tasteful and healthful variety. 

If old-fashioned machines or 
methods are robbing you of this 
large proportion of your income, 
ask your Ferguson Dealer to show 
you how the Ford Tractor with 
Ferguson System will make it 
possible for you to reduce your 
food costs. 

This revolutionary, modern 
farm machinery saves both your 
time and energy — time and 
energy that can profitably be used 
to raise on the farm more of the 
food eaten on the farm. 


Dearborn, Mich. 











MECHANICAL FEATURES WHICH 
MAKE POSSIBLE INCREASED FARM 
CASH INCOME 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System and Ferguson Implements 
are unlike all other farm machines. 

Implements can be changed as 
easily as opening and closing a gate. 
Result—no time lost in getting 
from one job to another. 

A finger tip control lever on the 
tractor makes it possible for even a 
small child to lower, set and raise 
the automatically controlled im- 
plements. 

Tractor and implements operate 
as a unit. Since implements can be 
raised off the ground, this modern 
farming machinery can be backed 
into fence corners and can be used 
to work small plots, such as farm 
gardens. Implements can be carried 
at high speed on roads and lanes. 

These features are only a few of 
many outstanding time and energy 
savers your Ferguson Dealer will 
be glad to show you. 


— 
































































































‘G.I JOE - 


SPARK PLUG OF THE ARMED FORCES 


You know him all 

right... but not well 

enough. At least he 
deserves more recognition than he 
usually gets, more credit and more 
appreciation than he is usually 
shown. 


He it is who is represented by that 
thin black line on the war maps in 
newspapers, magazines and on the 
screen. As one general has put it, 
“He és that line.” 


The ebb and flow of his blood de- 
termines the ebb and flow of the 
tide of battle. 


Despite all the tremendous tech- 
nological developments in modern 
warfare—it’s still the Infantry that 
takes and holds the positions that 


determine the progress of the war. 


The Infantry—‘G. I. Joe, footsoldier, 
doughboy.” Most of us think of him 
as a guy with a rifle and a bayonet. 
He’s the world’s best with both of 
them, too. But the infantryman has 
seventeen different weapons at his 
command. He it is who comes 
storming in from landing boats, 
wields flame-throwers, shoots ba- 
zookas, comes in behind the lines in 
glider planes, masters half a dozen 
knives and an equal number of 
shooting implements. 


Yes—it’s the U. S. Infantryman, the 
G. I. Joe of this war, who carries the 
ball. He’s the lad who gets in there 
and fights it out. He’s the “spark 
plug” of the Armed Forces. 





(Actual Size) 





—% 
Among the infantryman’s many weapons is the flame-thrower 
which is fired by the tiny Champion Spark Plug shown here, 


actual size. Like its larger counterparts for jeeps, trucks, half-tracks, tanks, 
and all the other vehicles on which our armed forces depend for mobility, 
it is a symbol of dependable ignition. Champions are on active duty on 
every front on land, water and in the air. 













TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


I ' CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
(©) wid 


a DEPENDABLE SPARK PLUGS FOR EVERY ENGINE 
BUY MORE AND MORE BONDS UNTIL THE DAY OF VICTORY 








The Cheesemans 
[ From page 6 | 


was to sit down and plan a long-tim« 
farming program. Wilhelm knew he had 
an honest, sincere, and businesslike ten- 
ant. Charles knew he had a farsighte« 
and co-operative landlord. They decided 
to operate the farm on a 50—50 basis, land 
and livestock alike. They mapped a lime- 
clover-alfalfa schedule to fit into their 
crop rotation. 


Partner Wilhelm wanted Partn« 

Cheeseman to be contented, so one of th 
first things he did was to remodel th: 
farm dwelling. He added all modern con- 
veniences to give the Cheeseman famil 
a farm home with city luxuries. 

About this time, too, the firm took i: 
a junior partner, Keith Cheeseman, no 
20. Soon war clouds were hovering o1 
the horizon, and the partners held 
board meeting. The Government wanted 
food, and food production was the busi- 
ness of Cheeseman-Wilhelm-Cheesemar 
They planned accordingly. 

Since then they’ve stepped productio1 
up—and up. But they have not sacrificed 
quality. Three years ago they were among 
the first to plant Vicland seed oats. They 
had them certified and sold the seed 
Also, they put more cattle in their lots, 
bred more pigs, and added more cows. 

Last year they rented an additional 
80 acres. And last year, too, their land- 
planning program began to pay fancy 
dividends when their corn crop returned 
an average yield of 90 bushels an acre. 


Tue 80 acres they rented last year has 
now been dropped, and instead they are 
farming an additional 160 bought by 
Wilhelm. They increased their hogs from 
a few more than 200 last year to 300, and 
their cattle from 60 to 80. Their dairy 
herd produced 50,000 pounds of milk in 
1943, and has increased this year. They 


jumped their 45 acres of partnership corn 


to 140 acres, and they raised 3,000 bush- 
els of oats. They had to buy feeder pigs to 
meet the quota they set, and their corn 
yield probably will not be so high because 
Carroll County didn’t have much rain 
during August. 

There’s still another partner coming 
into the Cheeseman-Wilhelm enterprise. 
He’s Duane, 15. School occupies a large 
part of his time, but he has his own pigs 
and calves, and he takes his turn running 
the milking machine and tractors for field 
work, 

And another, one of the most impor- 
tant partners, deserves four-star mention. 
She is Mrs. Cheeseman. Without her 
work, devotion, and guiding influence 
back of the scenes, the success of the en- 
terprise would not have been possible. 


THe Cheeseman’s have a daughter, 
too. She’s Neva, now Mrs. Wayne Wok- 
er, who has her own partnership with her 
husband on a farm at Pearl City. 

Many nice things have come to the 
Cheesemans. First, there’s the contented 
feeling of genuine accomplishment. And, 
one of the things Mr. Cheeseman prizes 
most is his selection for the W. G. Skelly 
Award for Superior Achievement in Ag- 
riculture last summer. 

So, here’s a typical farm famicy on the 
highroad to success. Success means hap- 
piness, contentment, profits, comforts, 
and conveniences. The Cheesemans have 
them all.—Russ Cunningham 
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War Production 7 
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GET THESE SAVINGS 
ON YOUR FARM! 


uT Mobiloil to work in your farm 

equipment. It’s the world’s best- 
known oil—standard of quality pro- 
tection everywhere. 

Mobiloil is clean, tough—specially 
processed to resist wear, sludge, 
and carbon formation — helps save 
trouble, repairs, manhours! 

It fights costly “blow-by”’ between 
pistons and cylinders — reduces 
wasteful “oil drag”—helps lower 
fuel and oil costs — helps step up 
farm power! Get these worth-while 
savings — get Mobiloil! 


ORDER FOR 
NEXT SPRING 
NOW! 





T’S WISE to figure ahead on lu- 

brication requirements — then 
order in bulk. You not only save 
time and money—you’re sure of 
Mobiloil when you need it! Ask 
your Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man about 
his spring dating plan. 





dt £9 


OF BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 
TELLS HOW FARM LUBRICATION TIPS 
FROM HIS “MOBILGAS-MOBILOIL MAN” 
SAVE HIM MANHOURS AND MONEY 


“My farm outputs jumped 25% since 
Pearl Harbor,“says Mr King, “which 
means long hours overtime for my 
equipment. Even so-thanks to George 
Wrights steer on Mobiloil- 
lve lowered upkeep costs— 
haven't had a breakdown in .@>- 
5 years! Besides, my tractor has more 
pulling power. Im using less fuel and 
oil—saving manhours! Experience has 
taught me — Mobiloil pays off big!” 








The above statements are a direct quotation of a Mobiloil user. You can secure 
similar economies depending upon oil previously used... the condition and 
state of maintenance of your equipment. 
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. Put these 
quality farm products 
to work for you! 
Mobilgas « Mobiloil-« Mobiloil 


Gear Oil » Mobilgreases « Mobil 
Kerosene + Mobilfuel Diesel « 





Stove + Sanilac Cattle Spray + 
‘Mobil Upperlube + Mobil 
Radiator Flush « Mobil 
Hydrotone « Mobil Handy Oil 











day, Wednesday, Thursday 





day, Tu 


Mobil Tractor Fuel » Mobilheat . 























WERE SOWN ON THE FARM 


@ A big part of the invasion was created and 
is being furthered on the farms of America. 
The tremendous upsurge in food production 
is one of our mightiest weapons in this war. 
It will remain so, long after the last shot has 
been fired, for food will win the peace. 

Fence, too, plays its part. Fences are im- 
portant. Keep them in fighting trim. Keep 
what you've got in good shape. Now fence 
is hard to get. 

Without let-up on our war efforts we at 
Mid-States have been making all the fence 
possible and allocating it to our dealers. 

If you need fence and barbed wire your 
Mid-States dealer will no doubt be able to 
help you. See him about it now. (Mid-States 
products are available only through our 
dealers—no direct orders accepted.) 
FREE—24-page Farm Account Book 
for your important food production records. Also contains 18 
fence maintenance tips and other useful farm data. Send for 


your free copy today—just mail a penny post card with your 
name and address on it to— 


MID-STATES STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


MID-STATES 


Barbed Wire + Steel Posts + Steel Braced 
Wood Gates + Blue Ribbon Bale Ties 
aud other steel products for the farm. 
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What's New 
in Farming 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


Tips That You 
Can Use Today 


New Crab Apple. A new kind of crab 
apple that looks very good is Minnesota 
No. 240, developed by that state’s fruit- 
breeding farm. It is quite like the Whitney 
Crab in size and eating quality, but the 
big advantage is that No. 240 holds its 
quality and will keep much better than 
Whitney. The fruit ripens in August. 


Pasture Fertilizer. Designed to place 
fertilizer and fine lime below but near 
the feeding roots of grass, a machine has 
successfully passed experimental mech- 
anical tests at the University of Missouri, 
where it was developed. Subsurface 
cultivator goosenecks with sweeps were 
placed on angle-iron framework, upon 
which was mounted the distributing 
mechanism of a one-horse grain and 
fertilizer drill. Two sweeps were used 
as shown, but a third will be added to 
make the distance between sweeps 18 
inches. A rolling coulter and standing 
knife cut the sod at present, but the roll- 
ing coulter has been found unnecessary. 
Sod is slightly lifted by the subsurface 
tillers and is rolled back into place with- 
out leaving any exposed soil in which 
weeds might become established. 


Chemical Capons. By implanting pel- 
lets of stilbestrol beneath the skin of the 
neck of young roosters, a scientist at the 
University of California produced all the 
appearances of genuine capons in his 
experimental birds. Masculine character- 








Pasture Fertilizer 






New Crab Apple 










istics were lost and quite phenomena 
gains in weight were obtained. 

Female birds so treated assumed 1 
characteristics. Stilbestrol is a synthetic- 
ally-made female sex hormone. The dru 
is absorbed very slowly, and necks 
birds so treated must be discarded befor 
they are offered for sale or eaten. Micd- 
west veterinarians, in several imstances, ar 
distributing these pellets among poultr 
raisers specially selected. As yet, experi- 
mentation has not gone far enough | 
justify widespread application to home- 
owned flocks. The end advantage ma 
be in effecting quick weight gains rath 
than actually in making true “chemical 
capons.” 







































Oats. Sensational yields of Boone, Tama, 
Control, Vicland, and similar varieties 
introduced a few years ago are being 
topped by Clinton, a new addition to th 
Iowa Experiment Station’s varieties 
Clinton is also resistant to smuts, is stiff- 
strawed, and produces a white oat. | 

resistance to the smuts is greater than t! 

improved varieties now generally grow! 
Comparatively little seed is yet availabl 


Dwarf Fruit Trees. ‘So far, so good” 
the verdict on truly dwarf apple trees! 
home plantings reported by the N« 
York Experiment Station after a surv 
of co-operative orchards this seaso! 
Dwarf, semi-dwarf, and semi-standa! 
trees on Malling root- [ Turn to page 
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H™:* a pair of real thorough- 

breds—sturdy, strong, untiring 
—with plenty of power to spare— 
always eager to go—from dawn to 
dusk, and after. 

Take the Oliver Row Crop 70... 
with its smooth, flexible 6-cylinder 
power that gives consistent, high- 
speed operation on every tractor job. 
Whether it’s 2- or 3-plow work, 
whether it’s planting, cultivating, 
whether it’s feed 
grinding and other belt and power 
take-off work—you’ll find the Oliver 
70 has a world of power for normal 


harvesting . 


loads and plenty of reserve when the 
going gets tough. 

In addition to modern sturdy 
design that pares upkeep and repair 





se 





THEIR POWER AND SPEED | 
MEET EACH FARM NEED... 


they’ve helped 
GROW MORE IN ’44 








costs to the bone, the Oliver 70 has 
the famous Oliver variable speed 
“Fuel Miser” governor—a real fuel 
saver. Easy-to-operate, “‘finger-tip”’ 
control levers . . . a comfortable, 
springy, back-easing seat .. . finger- 
tip steering and mounted row crop 
tools are features that make a hit 
with the man who must spend longer 


days in his field. 

On the Oliver 60 you’ll find most 
of these same features. Most folks 
say it’s “the biggest little tractor 
ever built” with its 1-2 plow power 
and its 4-cylinder high compression 
Power Master engine. It, too, has 
the “Fuel Miser” governor—Row- 
Vue design—high clearance—com- 
fortable seat—‘‘finger-tip” controls— 


full line of mounted tools. You’ll find 
the Oliver 60 a combination of power, 
pep, beauty, comfort and all-around 
usefulness, whether your farm be 
large or small. 

Your Oliver dealer has had more 
Oliver 60’s and Oliver 70’s this year. 
But at that, there weren’t enough to 
go around. If you need a new tractor 
to help you grow more next year, 
we’d advise you to see your Oliver 
Dealer mighty soon. 


Better order repair and replace- 
ment parts for all your Oliver tools 
at the same time so you can get 
into the fields earlier next year. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 400 
West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 








Raydex Equipped 2 and 3 
Bottom Piow Masters 






O 





rot Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows 


WORD FOR OLIVER 








1 and 2 Row Corn 
and Cotton Planters 
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5 Mesghhe 


E lives in your community. He would be glad 
H to help you as he is helping other farmers... 
helping them get more out of their farm machinery, 
avoid breakdowns, save fuel and expense. 

He is your local Texaco Man. He’s a neighbor 
worth knowing. For he can save you money, work [iss 
and trouble. In his hands is helpful information on §& 
machinery care gathered from the nation’s leading 
Agricultural Engineers. 

And he will bring to you dependable Texaco 
Products — the right fuel for your tractor and the 
highest quality lubricants to protect your invest- 
ment in your machinery. The developments of 
Texaco’s great laboratories, Texaco’s experience in 
serving farmers from coast to coast, are made avail- 
able to you through him. 

Your interests will be well served if you sign 
up with your local Texaco Man for your fuel and 
lubrication needs. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





& 


YOUR TEXACO MAN has the right fuel 
for your tractor for maximum draw- 
bar puil: nationally famous Fire- 
Chief Gasoline, special tractor fuels 
or Diesel Chief. 


THERE IS NO FINER PROTECTION FOR OPEN GEARS you need a tough 
sion and final drive than Texaco Universal lubricant that will not drip out, 
Gear Lubricant (EP). It cushions the grind- wash out or jar out. Texaco Crater EASY TO APPLY 

ing metal-to-metal shocks with a tough film developed for this purpose gives IT BEATS THE WEATHER 
of wear-resisting oil. maximum lubrication protection. 


ae os 





Texaco Rustproof Compound preserves 
the fine land polish of scouring “tools” 
from season to season, even if they are 
stored outdoors. This protection saves 
you time, labor, metal and money. 


Available in 5 and 25 pound cans, and 
100 pound drums. 





TEXACO 
RUSTPROOF 
COMPOUND 








i ig =— 
INSULATED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL WHEN YOU LUBRICATE VITAL BEARINGS with 
keeps your engine cleaner, insuring Marfak, you protect them with a lubricant 
maximum power, fuel economy and that sticks to the job, Compare Marfak with 
fewer overhauls. ordinary cup grease — note the difference. 





TUNE IN: The TEXACO STAR THEATRE Starring James Melton every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


R 
yw THE WA 
a Wear Witt 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
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By G. D. McClaskey, 


Kansas Poultry Institute 


‘to are topsy-turvy times for 
those engaged in any branch of the 
poultry industry. We have had some 
jolts and can expect more, but out of 
this war, as of all others, will come 
changes and improvements affecting 
everyone from the producer on thru 
to the consumer. 


The Turkey Outlook Best. Fate will be 
kinder to the turkey raiser than to 
other poultry producers—at least, he 
will need to make fewer adjustments. 
A thought has been expressed that ex- 
pansion of the turkey industry is 
limited only to the extent to which the 
business can be made more efficient, 
both in the production and marketing 
phases. Most certainly, the trend is for 
larger flocks with production becom- 
ing more and more commercialized. 
It is one large operator’s opinion that 

5,000-bird project should yield a 
dollar-per-bird profit, to the wise and 
efficient producer, even at 15 cents a 
pound and with comparable feed 
prices. 

Much improvement has been made 
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in market quatity of turkeys during the 
last 10 years. The problem of hatcha- 
bility is likely to receive major atten- 
tion during the next decade. It is an- 
ticipated that marketing by producers 
on a dressed instead of a live basis will 
become more general. The pooling 
basis, one observer has stated, will 
likely be used to a greater extent by 
both co-operative and private buyers 
in handling this seasonally-marketed 
crop with its tremendous acceptance. 


Breeding Progress. The chicken breed- 
ing trend for the past several years has 
been in the direction of fewer breeds 
on farms. At the present time only four 
or five kinds of purebred chickens are 
to be seen in farm flocks, and it isn’t 
likely there will be any appreciable 
change in this respect. 

In the way of improvements we can 
look forward to chickens with more 
stamina and vigor, development of 
early-feathering strains of the most 
popular dual-purpose breeds, ’ and, 
while maintaining egg production, a 
decided improvement in meat quali- 


ties. Hatcherymen and breeders must 
look higher for seed stock. These high- 
er sources of supply of breeding stock 
result from the work of geneticists, 
other scientists in the field of breeding, 
and the highly specialized breeding 
farms. It is predicted that artificial in- 
semination in chicken breeding will be 
relatively limited, certainly for a long 
time to come—except possibly with 
turkeys, where it might have slightly 
more application. 

Hybrid chickens, in the sense that 
we know hybrid corn, hardly exist, 
but work is underway in that direction. 
Production of true hybrids is down- 
right severely difficult work, a genetic 
problem that will tax the best of them. 
Many observers are skeptical; yet 
there are others who believe that hy- 
brid chickens are on the way to be- 
coming a reality. 

Crossbreeding in late years, except 
in areas where frying and roasting 
chickens are produced commercially 
on a large scale, has been primarily in 
the interest of egg production. 

There is a vast difference of opinion 
regarding the value of crossbreeding, 
but some farmers are convinced that 
their half-breed chickens are more 
profitable than the purebreds they 
formerly had. And it is a fact that 
crosses of certain of the larger breeds 
result in meat carcasses superior to the 
parent stock. Even so, it has been sug- 
gested there would be less confusion if 
the main effort were placed on breed- 
ing standard-bred chickens for the de- 
sired qualities, to which many poultry 
men subscribe, but the present cross- 
breeding methods are likely to remain 
popular. 

Compared with chickens, there are 
but few breeds of turkeys, yet the ten- 
dency in producing turkeys is in the 
direction of using only two or three 
breeds. At present, production on a 
commercial scale is largely confined to 
the broad-breasted strain of the Bronze 
breed. This broad-breasted character- 
istic is being developed in at least two 
other breeds. 


We Must Fight for Markets. Generally 
speaking, the Midwest has released its 
domestic outlets to the producers of 
the East, who market largely on a 
quality basis. The greater portion of 
the farm eggs of the Midwest have 
been converted into egg powder dur- 
ing this wartime period. To many it 
appears that the Midwestern produc- 
ers will have to give more attention to 
quality if they are to recapture their 
old markets, [ Turn to page 88 
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Claude R. Wickard 


N. )W is the time for farmers to look to the produc- 
tivity of their soil. 

‘“‘What a strange time for a warning like that,” you 
may say to yourself. “‘In this fall of 1944, with farmers 
beginning to worry about what to do with their tremen- 
dous production in the years after the war, why should 
anyone ask us to get excited about something that would 
lead to still greater capacity to produce?” 

Let me make myself clear on that point right at the 
start. It zs time to worry about how to keep postwar 
consumption of this country’s farm products abreast 
with our ability to produce them. It is terribly urgent 
that our farms—and our factories as well—continue to 
produce abundantly in the years that follow victory. 
The problem is one of the gravest—perhaps the gravest 
—that our nation must tackle in the next few months or 
years. As yet, far too few people are worried enough 
about that situation. 

Still, I repeat: Now is the time for farmers also to 
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T'S TIME TO 


By Claude R. Wickard, 


Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture 


Despite the urgency of finding 
ways to deal with great farm pro- 
duction, the fundamental prob- 
lem of soil fertility still remains 


worry about soil fertility. ““My yields are better than 
ever,” you may say. But ask yourself how much better 
machinery and better varieties have had to do with 
those increases. Over much of our best farm land, better 
yields are the very best cause of accelerated soil deple- 
tion—a steady decline that most farmers can’t see yet, 
but which could bring a nationwide crisis in soil fertility. 


No GREAT nation can long afford to neglect the 
productivity of its soil. The problems of abundance, 
baffling as they may seem, are a challenge. They can be 
solved; and their solution will be the gateway to a bet- 
ter way of living. But to the problems of steadily declin- 
ing production there is no answer. That pathway leads 
eventually to decline and ruin. It not only is impossible 
to produce abundantly on depleted soils; it also is im- 
possible to produce efficiently. 

After four years of record-breaking production for 
war, farmers have special need for checking up on their 
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)} GET DOWN TO EARTH 


soil resources and for repairing the effects of depletion. 

In recent years farmers and the public at large have 
become keenly aware of the dangers of erosion and are 
taking steps to combat it where its effects are clearly 
apparent. Much less thought has been given to soil de- 
pletion on land which is not obviously washing or blow- 
ing. 





Bur the drop in soil fertility is not simply some- 
thing which might happen unless we are careful. It is 
something that is happening now. Take, for instance, 
the rich general farming area that starts in New York 
and Pennsylvania and runs west thru Iowa and to the 
eastern fringes of the plains country. Speaking generally 
this is rich land, the largest single area of good soils 
in the country or perhaps in the whole world. With 
some striking exceptions it is land where erosion has not 
done as spectacular damage as in many other areas. 
Yet in this rich area, soil fertility has declined consid- 
erably, and still is declining, tho less rapidly than before. 


STUDIES in Ohio show that lands cropped from 50 
to 75 years have lost 35 percent of their original fertility. 
' Sixty years of cropping has taken away a third of the 


fertility of farm land in Missouri. In Kansas 30 years of 
‘ cropping has cost 25 percent in average soil fertility. 
’ In many of the older communities farmers long ago 
noticed the effects of depletion. I saw them on my own 
farm in Indiana. I was born on this farm; I know it as 
well as any man can know a piece of land. As I grew up 


“ I realized that it was becoming more and more difficult 
to get good stands of clover, and that yields were going 

4 down in fields which had been in cultivation the longest. 
Now in my part of the country at the time I am 

4 speaking of—just before the first world war—practical- 


ly every farmer believed that commercial fertilizer 
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should be used only on land that was so nearly worn 
out that nothing else would help. It also was practically 
an article of faith that a man who used fertilizer would 
have to use lime to counteract the fertilizer’s acidity. 
Further, it was commonly believed that fertilizer made 
the ground hard and difficult to cultivate. Naturally, 
all of these traditional beliefs had made a deep impres- 
sion on me. My professors at Purdue had held different 
ideas, but most of my neighbors just laughed at people 
who followed the University’s teachings and called 
them “‘book farmers.” 


NEVERTHELESS it was true that some of my soil 
was sour, hard, and unproductive, even tho not a pound 
of commercial fertilizer ever had been put on it. My 
neighbors were enough on the right track to advise me 
to build my soil by growing clover, but by that time the 
land would not grow clover successfully. 

I set out to learn why it wouldn’t. First I found that 
I had to overcome the soil’s acidity by using lime. Then 
I found that lack of phosphorus was limiting crop 
growth, and still later that potash was needed. 


Turu a comprehensive program of limited cropping 
and use of enough lime, manure, and commercial fer- 
tilizer I have been able to obtain good yields of all my 
crops. But I know if I relax my efforts for even a short 
time, yields will drop off. In fact I’m not at all sure that 
my present high yields are any guarantee that I am re- 
placing the plant food in my land as fast as I am taking 
it out. 

Recently, for instance, it has become mbre difficult to 
get good stands of alfalfa on fields which have been in 
that crop for a number of years. 

Four or five years ago I added an old barn lot to one 
of my fields. Last year I noticed that | Turn to page 40 
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From Field to Crib 


With Least Loss 


By John Airy 





® Spread first corn cribbed for faster drying 


® Avoid pockets of silks, husks, and shelled corn 


® Remove shelled corn if moisture runs too high 


® Husk corn clean to hasten drying in the crib 


® Ventilate cribs filled with high-moisture corn 








Editor’s Note: Last spring Successf 
Farming brought you a story on how to gr 
more bushels of corn for the same effort, a 
later brought you an article on corn cultiva- 
tion. In both cases the authors tried to bri 
together experiences and facts which wou 
be specially helpful under war condition 
This present article on corm harvest is an- 
other in our series and carries new, help 
ideas on picker operation with the least | 
of corn; also timely ideas on corn stora: 







































Corn harvest in 1944 presents prob- 
lems which are peculiar to this season. 
Late-planted fields, shortage of labor, 
an inadequate number of pickers, ar 
the need for large quantities of first- 
quality feed, all combine to make the 
1944 harvest a big and important job. 
Each bushel of corn is valuable both to 
the farmer and the nation; therefore, it 
is not only important to get the job 
done but it is especially important in 
1944 to get as many bushels as possible 
into the crib. 


A SUMMARY of farmers’ experi- 
ences indicates the following ways by 
which corn is lost: (1) Ear corn is left 
on the ground. (2) Shelled corn is left 
on the ground by the picker. 

Shelled corn is screened out at the cril 
elevator. (4) Corn molds in the crib 
due to high moisture at harvest or im- 
proper ventilation. (5) Insects and ro- 
dents damage corn while it is in the 
crib. These are all things about which 
something can be done. The type of 
picker used, the hybrid grown, and 
the operation of the picker can com- 
bine to make the difference between 
two or three bushels or 10 or 12 bushels 
left in the field. Shelled corn can be 
taken out at the elevator and used for 
feed immediately; or it can be run into 
the crib, where it may cause pockets of 
spoilage. Corn which is too high in 
moisture content for cribbing condi- 
tions is likely to spoil. Insect and rat 








Butter—Vanished or Banishe 


Every schoolboy remembers the story 
of the Ancient Mariner who found himself 
shipwrecked in the middle of the ocean 
with “‘water, water everywhere, nor any 
drop to drink.” 

The butter industry finds itself in some- 
what the same position. Dairy farmers are 
producing some 8 billion pounds more 
milk than they did before the war, but 
butter is in such short supply that consum- 
ers are able to get very little more than half 
their normal purchases, even when willing 
to spend a major part of their precious 
meats-fats-cheese ration points for it. 

The situation is a headache to OPA, 
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which is getting most of the blame, and is 
decidedly irritating to the consumer. But 
most concerned is the dairy farmer who 
gives thought to what this extreme short- 
age is doing to his business. 

True, this dairy farmer can sell all the 
milk and cream that he can produce, and 
for better prices than he can get for having 
it churned into butter. It is not the present 
situation but its postwar effects which 
trouble him. 

Butter is the end product of the dairy in- 
dustry—the product to which all milk sur- 
pluses flow. When consumption of fluid 
milk and of all other dairy products backs 


9 By W. A. Gordon, : 
£ 


Editor, Dairy Record 


up, the surplus thus created is made into 
butter because it is the product which is a 
staple article of the diet and which can be 
stored for a long period of time. Facing the 
possibility that 8 billion pounds of war- 
expanded milk production may be trans- 
muted into surplus, it is highly important 
that the market for butter be as large as 
possible. A shortage of butter isn’t con- 
ducive to the retention of existing markets, 
to say nothing of increasing them, for when 
consumers can’t get butter they either wil 
turn to substitutes or restrict their use ol 
spreads. The trouble is that, having once 
curtailed their purchases, they are inclined 
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damage can be reduced materially by 
proper cleanup ahead of cribbing. 
Probably the biggest problem is 
**When is corn ready to crib?” The an- 
swer to this question determines when 
you can begin harvesting and whether 
you can continue cribbing late-planted 
fields immediately after finishing the 
early-planted fields. In recent weeks I 
have asked several farmers and farm 
leaders, “‘How do you tell when you 


can begin cribbing?” The variety of 


indefinite answers has been surprising. 
Generally the answer is, “‘I just chew a 


few kernels to see how hard they are 
and twist the ears to see if they feel 
solid.” A few folks pick loads of early 
feed and base their judgment on the 
way the ears rattle in the wagon or the 
way they scoop. Only a few said they 
actually make a moisture test to see 
how low the moisture content is. With 
those who would make a moisture test 
the answer on how low the moisture 
content should be for cribbing varied 
all the way from 15 percent for a farm 
manager who evidently doesn’t know 
how long it takes corn to reach that 





percentage, to25 percent from a grain- 
type farmer who always sells his corn 
during the winter. 


Facts established by scientists com- 
bined with farmer experiences show 
that the main factor to consider when 
deciding whether corn is mature 
enough to crib is the moisture content. 
The Government farm loan program 
found that corn which was 20.5 per- 
cent moisture content or below and 
stored in cribs of satisfactory width for 


the area (see chart) [ Turn to page 100 


Recommended Widths of Cribs by Zones in Commercial Corn Areas 





\ 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


NEBRASKA 


KANSAS 


6 FOOT CRIB 


Mszroorcris MH sroor cris 


MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS 


MISSOURI 


| 19 FOOT CRIB 


, Hae ~~ 


INDIANA 
Pd 


KENTUCKY 


B10 root cris 


In crib widths shown by zones in chart above, corn may be safely stored at 20.5 percent mois- 
ture content. For each foot of width over that specified for zone, corn must be 1 percent drier. 





to be slow about getting back on full 
butter rations. 


Tus problem, then, is serious, not only 
to the dairy farmer who sells his product to 
a creamery, but to all dairy farmers. It is 
important to farmers who do not sell to 
creameries normally, not only because the 
butter factory takes their surplus, but also 
because the price paid for all milk, regard- 
less of the form in which it is finally sold, is 
based on the price of butter. 

The question may well be asked, why is 
there a shortage of butter if the production 
of milk is far above that of prewar days? 

The general supposition is that military 
ind Lend-Lease requirements absorb all 
this increase plus a large quantity of milk 
which normally would have been made in- 
to butter. This happens not to be the case. 

Making allowance for the normal con- 
sumption of men transferred from civilian 
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to military capacity, it will be found that 
nearly 75 percent of the increased milk pro- 
duction has been absorbed by civilians 
whose wartime incomes give them the pur- 
chasing power to buy enormous quantities 
of dairy products. Fluid milk and cream 
consumption, particularly, has increased 
enormously and accounts for approximate- 
ly 5 billions of the 8-billion-pound increase 
in total milk production. So great has been 
this increase that the Government has 
found it necessary to place sales limitation 
orders in effect in more than 150 markets 
but this, of course, does not affect the 
smaller markets or control entirely the 
swollen sales of table milk and cream. 


Burrer production, on the other hand, 
is far below normal. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that for the last 
quarter of this year the per capita civilian 
supply will be the lowest in 50 years. Dur- 





ing the heaviest period of this year’s pro- 
duction, more than 12 percent less butter 
was produced than in that same period of 
1943. And it should be kept in mind that 
last year saw less butter produced than in 
1942, and that 1942 dropped under 1941, 


. 
No ONE can blame the dairy farmer or 
the creamery operator for selling milk and 
cream for uses which command consider- 
ably higher prices than butter. In the long 
run the effects may be bad, but it is pretty 
difficult for an industry of nearly 5 million 
farmers to expect any one man to be willing 
to sacrifice the “‘ready dollar” in the inter- 
ests of future benefit. 

No one can blame the individual farm- 
er, or the creamery operator, but obviously 
something is amiss. ‘The fault properly lies 
at the doors of those whose actions have 
brought the present situation about. 

Much of the cream [ Turn to page 94 
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REA is 
arin’ to Go! 


By William J. Neal, 


Deputy Administrator, Rural Electrification Administration 


\ ILL the electric lines be extended to your farm after the 
war? Will you have the advantages of lights in your house 
and farm buildings, an electric milker in your barn, a port- 
able motor in your workshop? 

The answer—probably—is yes. Yes, if you and your family 
are willing to work to get electricity and if you are willing 
to use it as a money-making, labor-saving tool. Here’s the 
catch. Electricity must be harnessed to productive farm 
work. If electricity pays its way on each individual farm, 
our experience shows that the whole electric line to which 
the farm is connected will pay its way. But if electricity is 
used as a luxury, our postwar expansion will not be very 
large. 


NATURALLY, not every farm in America will get cen- 
tral-station power immediately after the war ends. Possibly 
power lines, at least as we know them today, will never be 
extended to the last isolated mountain valley, the last 
ranch on our upland plains. 

But when the war is won, during the conversion period 
and the postwar years to follow, we may look forward to 
brisk activity in pushing the nation’s electric lines into the 
vast areas which are still unserved. 

We can anticipate that bringing electric power to un- 
served rural America will create jobs for many thousands of 
men now in the fighting forces or working in war plants. 


We've come a long way down the road from the kerosene 
age. Back in 1935 only about one of our farms in 10 had 
electricity. Today more than two in five have power. Tech- 
nological advances have cut the cost of line building in half 
and, in planning for the electrification of the still-darkened 
portions of rural America, it is reasonable to suppose that 
we have not exhausted our engineering resourcefulness. 
We can look forward to new techniques of construction, new 
technical discoveries. 


War has stimulated our engineers to new research. Many 
of their discoveries which are now applied to the mechanics 
of battle will eventually be released to help man make a 
better living. Out of radar may come new equipment which 
will improve working conditions on the farm. The ingenuity 
which developed the jeep and the walkie-talkie will even- 
tually be put to work at peacetime pursuits. 

Those two farms out of every five which today have elec- 
tricity, 42 percent of the nation’s farms to be specific, represent 
no more than a good beginning. REA is determined that 
rural America shall be lighted up. It refuses to believe that 
the farmer cannot make as good and as profitable use of 
electricity as his city cousins. It cannot believe that farm 
families are not entitled to the same conveniences in their 
homes as city people or that farm workers should not enjoy 
the economic advantages of electrically powered tools in the 
same measure as the factory worker. 

Electricity is no more a luxury on the [ Turn to page 44 
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@ From the beginnings of electric 
power on the farm, we have beer 
reporting its progress with en- 
thusiasm. Now that war’s end 
may soon bring a resumption of 
that progress, we have invited 
both private utilities and the 





REA to give you and us a pre- 


/ 


of postwar plans. Their re- 
s constitute, we believe, a 


report of vital interest to every 


irmer. Further articles on mak- 


the most of electric power 
! follow.—The Editors 


The Utilities 
Plan Farmward 


By C. W. Kellogg, 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


AR utility companies are looking forward to a 
resumption, as soon as the war situation will permit, of 
farm line construction and of programs aimed to promote 
more use of electricity on the farms already connected to 
rural power lines. They regard farm electrification as one of 
the important opportunities for expanding and developing 
their business. 

The beginnings of farm electrification go back 40 years, 
and there is a long and notable record of research and de- 
velopment work in this field of endeavor, but, notwithstand- 
ing all this past progress, much more remains to be done to 
make full use of electricity in agriculture. The outlook for 
progress in applying electricity to farm operations is now 
more promising than ever before. The job calls for develop- 
ing and making commercially available new and improved, 
electrically operated equipment, and perhaps some changes 
in methods, a task which will call for the ingenuity and com- 
bined efforts of farmers, agricultural engineers, electrical 
engineers, equipment manufacturers, distributors and re- 
tailers of equipment, and electric companies. 


At THE present time, electric utility companies serve ap- 
proximately 1,625,000 farms. This is about two-thirds of all 
the farms connected to power lines in this country. A recent 
survey indicated that in the first three years after the War 
Production Board shall have removed existing limitations 
on rural line construction, these companies will extend their 
lines to serve more than half a million additional farms. 
According to the experience of recent years, in extending 
these lines they will also connect 350,000 rural nonfarm 
customers. Their expansion program altogether will cost 
them about $250,000,000, and the expense to the added 
customers, farm and nonfarm together, for wiring and ap- 
pliances may be expected to cost over $400,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the expenditures the utility companies themselves 
will make. 


THERE are now in this country approximately 3,000,000 
farms with occupied dwellings that are not connected to 
power lines. About one-quarter of these farms are within 
reach of existing lines. The total number of farms in the 
United States is about 6,000,000 and 2,625,000 of these 
have electric service, which leaves 3,375,000 not served. 
Approximately 300,000 of this latter total are tracts of farm 
land without dwellings and about 100,000 are tracts with 
abandoned or unoccupied farm dwellings. 


Ir IS expected that following the war a considerable per- 
centage of the farms along existing lines will be ready to 
wire their buildings and take service.. The three-year ex- 
tension program of the electric utility companies previously 
referred to, which would serve another half million farms, 
will further reduce the number of unserved farms, and the 
extensive plans of the REA to bring electric service to rural 
areas not now served undoubtedly will cut [| Turn to page 47 
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Winter Patch-Ups 
for Profits 


By J. C. Wooley, 


University of Missouri 


A companion article to “Building Savers’”’ in the 


May Successful Farming—and a darn good tonic for 


communities where materials and time are short 


ae demands for lumber 
have put a crimp in the urge every 
farmer feels this time of year to get his 
stock and flock shelters ready for win- 
ter. Yet there are a number of things 
that can be done with home-grown 
and locally milled materials that will 
carry him thru in very profitable fash- 
ion. Let’s see how they’d work on your 
place. 

If you carry some cattle and have 
the usual open sheds, you’re all right 
so far as the steers go. The housing re- 
quirements for beef cattle were studied 
at the University of Missouri a num- 
ber of years ago. The cattle used in the 
experiments were divided into three 
groups. One group was placed in a 
barbed-wire enclosure, the second 
group had access to an open shed, and 
the third was housed in a closed barn 
at night. The first lot made the most 
gain, the second the most economical 
gain, and the third group was third in 
every respect, indicating that the open 
shed was most desirable as a type of 
housing for feeder cattle. 

However, in the management of 
beef cattle it is advantageous to allow 
hogs to run with the cattle, and an 
open shed may not serve your hogs to 
best advantage—so here’s a patch-up 
for winter profit that might well have 
been made war or no war. 

The pen shown is made from baled 
straw, poles, and loose straw and is 


Built into a corner of an open or closed 
cattle shed, the straw house will guard 
hogs against cold drafts, build pork 


located in the end of an open-shed 
type of shelter. It would be just as ef- 
fective located in the end of a closed 
cattle barn. Such protected areas pro- 
vide sleeping quarters for the hogs 
where they will be free from drafts and 
where they will have some advantages 
in extremely cold weather. 

By the way, what is a draft? Is it 
a column of air moving at a certain 
rate? This cannot quite meet the re- 
quirements for a definition because 
people who have been out of doors 
working when the wind was blowing 
have felt no bad effects; yet when they 
come indoors and sit down by a win- 
dow where the air is moving much less 
rapidly, they catch a cold. The quali- 
fications for a draft depend upon the 
individual, his state of rest or activity, 
the temperature and rate of movement 
of the air. It has been defined more 
definitely as “‘any movement of air 
which causes too rapid cooling of any 
part of the body.” 


THe feeding barn, also shown on this 
page, is rather common in many sec- 
tions of the country but is subject to 
drafts. This plan of building provides 
hay storage in the center of the barn 
with sheds on each side for the live- 
stock. It makes for cheap construction 
because the building does not support 
any of the materials or animals but 
merely forms a cover over them. This 
barn is fine when it is full of hay, but 
usually by the middle of the winter 
the hay is half fed out and the barn is 
drafty. The drawing shows a plan for 
overcoming this difficulty by creating 
a partially draft-free condition in the 
sheds regardless of the amount of hay 
stored in the barn. Instead of the reg- 
ular, slatted hay deflectors or racks 
ordinarily used we have them built in 
solid. The ceiling over the shed is cov- 
ered with poles or wire and a straw loft 
added. On extremely cold nights some 


extra hay piled into the mangers \ 
cut off any tendency for drafts thru 
manger opening. This improvement 
especially desirable when barns of this typ 
are used as loafing barns for dairy cows. 





Solid rather than slatted baffles over 
mangers and a false ceiling cut drafts 
when hay supply runs low in midwinter 


Hog houses of and by themselves 
can be too cold and drafty. A few years 
ago I visited a farm where hog pro- 
duction was the principal enterprise 
The farmer had built a gambrel-roof 
farrowing house. He had used clay 
blocks for the walls, and the roof was 
made of wood shingles on open deck- 
ing. The roof in the center was about 


16 feet high. Small windows in the roof 


were supposed to supply sunshine in 
the pens thruout the winter months. 

One sow in each pen was too small 
a source of heat to affect the temper- 
ature in the house to any appreciable 


extent. Frost collected under the roof 


at night and melted off on warm days. 
This moisture dripped down on pens 
and floors. It took strong gates to kee; 
the sows in this house. They would 
break out if possible and make a nest 
in the timber pasture near by. 


This farmer had spent plenty of 


money when he built the house. It 
made a nice-looking building, but it 
failed to make much improvement in 
the weather for the sows and pigs 
Look out for designs like this when 


Straw over pens affords some protec- 
tion. If windows permit, full straw ceil- 
ings and shaft ventilators are better 


you build new structures postwar. 

The question now was what to di 
with the building to improve its qual- 
ity service. One plan would be to tea! 
off the roof and change the design s 
as to reduce the cubic footage enclose¢ 
in the building and at the same tim 
insulate the new roof to hold some 0 
the heat produced by the sows ané 
pigs. To complete the job it would be 
necessary to install a ventilation syste! 
to remove foul air and moisture. A 
cross-section of this type of house is 
shown above. This shows a straw cove! 
over the pen partitions, which is de- 
sirable in extreme weather. The stra 
helps to hold the heat [ Turn to page 32 
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yoo as a farmer, think of insula- 
tion pretty generally as a saver of fuel, 
of animal feeds, and as a building con- 
ditioner when the weather is warm. 
Insulation’s real job this year is as a 














Between You and the Weatherman 


By Henry J. Barre, 


Purdue University 


temperature drops to 10 below outside. 
Also, we never have frost on our wails 
and ceiling any more. The building 
stays dry.” 

The Rasmus walls stayed dry be- 


the insulation program. In farm houses 
of typical size it has been estimated 
that about 60 percent of the heat lost 
in the winter filters thru the side walls 
and 40 percent out thru the roof. In 





















“ad saver of time. Because it can clip de- cause insulation conserved the very the summer, the flow is reversed due 

ts grees from either end of the thermom- small amount of body heat a hen is _ to direct action of Old Sol: about 35 

” eter, insulation acts as a stabilizer, capable of producing and made it percent of the heat enters thru the side 

itis cuts down time spent in running available for warming and moving walls and 65 percent thru the roof. So, 

abe around to open and close ventilators, upward and outward the cool air as the figures prove, the attic or roof 

| chop wood or shovel coal, and crack brought in by the ventilation system. _ itself should receive the first consider- 

tte ice or add cool water in the drinking Warm air, you know, expands, ab- ation, providing only a part of the 

omar troughs or fonts. If you’ll accept the sorbs more moisture, and rises thru house is to be insulated. Loose fill, 

lies Purdue statement that 57 percent of ventilation outlets. blanket, or the bat form of insulation 

Pisce a farmer’s time is spent in and around S can be laid readily between the ceiling 

‘ery his buildings, you I! see how important O FAR our conversation has been joists, and the equivalent of four inches 

od decreasing that time can be. all on the livestock side. But the farm is recommended. 

Sie There are other reasons why the home, where a good deal of fueling 

cs wartime farmer needs insulation. Let’s time can be spent needlessly—and a Watts in existing houses can also 

stile let Irvin Rasmus of Garner, Iowa, great deal of discomfort can be ex- be insulated efficiently by over-lays of 

aaa point out one from his experience: perienced from summer heat—yields board insulation (many types need no 

mper- “Our egg production has been in- as great or greater returns for a few further finish) or by blowing the fill 

‘able creased in the coldest weather by mak- dollars in protection. It has beendem- type into the walls with pneumatic 

dial ing our poultry house warm and dry onstrated repeatedly that the cost for equipment which operates something 

aes with insulation. Before insulating, the fuel (or the amount of it chopped from like the silo fillers with which you are 

pene walls and ceilings were frosty during your wood lot) may easily be reduced familiar. In houses or additions under 

tie real cold days; and the temperature 25 to 40 percent in an insulated house. construction the insulation may be 

~calld inside the house was below freezing. By adding storm windows and weath- built in, using one or a combination 

ge Our hens would stand around all hud- _ erstripping, fuel may be reduced to of the following forms: 34-inch insula- 
dled up, and egg production was at a_ 50 percent or more. tion board for sheathing in the wall; 

iw a minimum. Now our poultry house is For doubting Thomases, the farm 14-inch insulation board as a base for 

Me warm—about 40 degrees when the house is perhaps the best place to begin the plaster; blanket [ Turn to page 96 
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ARE YOU WALKING 





90 UNNECESSARY MILES? 


It HAS been esti- 
mated that a farmer 
takes at least a mile 
of steps every day 
around his barnyard. That’s 365 
miles a year—of which about a 
quarter could be saved by a better 
planned layout. 

The farmstead illustrated above 
offers some suggestions. Note the 
grouping into convenient units: 
The home and garage with the 
garden nearby. The barn and crop- 
storage buildings. The machine 
shed on the way to the fields. Cribs 
and bins are close together for 
grinding feed and distributing it. 
The use of steel buildings makes 
practicable this close grouping 
without undue fire hazard. 


Minutes are Money 


Right now many farmers are mak- 
ing plans for a better, more effi- 
cient farmstead after the war, 
when steel buildings and labor will 
be more plentiful. They have 
learned that time is their most 
valuable crop. Hours of steps 
saved can be turned to food pro- 
duction—a farmer’s most impor- 
tant, most profitable job. 


What's Ahead for Farmers? 


When peace comes, farmers will 
be able to buy improved steel 
equipment and buildings that will 
help them use their time even 
more profitably—for foed and 
fiber production. Stee] buildings 
will save days of construction time 
and will store crops safely and 
house livestock under more health- 
ful, productive conditions. Many 
of these buildings will last longer, 
look better, and require less up- 
keep because they will be made of 
Armco special purpose sheet 
steels. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 3241 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


KEEP YOUR WAR EQUIPMENT 
FIT AND FIGHTING 








Special Purpose Sheet Steels FOR TOMORROW’S FARMING 
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THE FARMER'S 
WASHINGTON 


By Richard Wilson 


En route with Thomas E. 
Dewey’s campaign train: 


Dewey Hears the Farmer 


Ir the cross-country trip of Thomas F 
Dewey, the Republican Presidential can- 
didate, has no other result it will have 
served to focus attention on the farm- 
surplus problem almost everywhere in 
the country. 

For nearly two weeks Governor Dewey 
acted as a sounding board for the com- 
plaints of farmers from coast to coast. 
From Michigan clear across the Great 
Plains and into the mountain states the 
fear was expressed that huge Govern- 
ment supplies, if improperly handled, 
would seriously depress the market. The 
two most dramatic examples were in cat- 
tle and wool. 

Dewey found that 10 million cattle 
are backed up on the ranges principally 
because the feed lots cannot get the corn. 
He discovered that the Government is in 
possession of about two years’ supply of 
American wool. 


Bootleg Corn. One thing Dewey discov- 
ered which he did not talk about publicly 
was the scandalous practices which have 
grown up in the corn business. The prac- 
tices, I suppose, are known to a great 
many people in the Midwestern states, 
but it came as a shock to me. If you were 
going to feed cattle, you almost had to 
pay more than the ceiling price for corn, 
in one way or another, and usually it 
was the “other” way. “Bootlegging corn 
has taken the place of cattle rustling as 
the illegal way to do business in this 
country.” One feed and stockman told 
me in Valentine, Nebraska: ‘“There 
isn’t much you can do about it. First 
thing you know some fellow breaks over 
and he is the only one who gets corn. Then 
we all become lawbreakers. The Govern- 
ment has driven us into illegal practices.” 

I stood out on the big expanse of Sam 
McKelvie’s ranch at Valentine, gazing 
over the rolling range country while two 
Midwestern Congressmen, whose names 
I won’t give here, told me about another 
practice I hadn’t heard of. It seems that a 
corn buyer who wants to get corn can do 
better if he buys it by the crib. He just 
casts his eye over a 300-bushel crib and 
says,‘‘Well, I guess that crib runs about 
400 bushels.” Of course he pays for 400 
bushels and gets 300, which is a neat way 
of boosting the price of corn about 25 
cents a bushel thru the ceiling. 

A stockman in the West told me how 
he buys corn. He just goes to the elevator, 
and the man there says, “Put a $20 bill 
out there in the grass and I’ll fill up your 
truck.”” When the truck is filled with 
$1.20 corn the seller steps over the grass 
and picks up the $20 bill. 

These are little bootlegging practices 
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which apparently have made lawbreak- 
ers out of many hundreds of people of the 
Midwest and on the Great Plains. All 
this comes as quite a shock to one who 
lives in Washington and hears the bu- 
reaucrats tell how well the OPA is work- 
ing. But out in this country a good many 
feedmen think they are being driven out 
of business or into underground business 
by the Government. There is no doubt 
about the individualism of the Western 
cattlemen. They are sick of the Govern- 
ment interfering in their business. They 
think they have done a pretty good job 
in supplying the nation with beef during 
the war, and if let alone they think they 
could have done a better job. 


Hooray for AAA! A strange paradox 
was evident everywhere. Farmers were 
clearly better off than in a long time. 
But they don’t like the New Deal, or any 
part of it, except the AAA. In Des 
Moines, Dewey was informed at an “‘off- 
the-record” meeting that if a poll were 
taken the AAA would win a big majority 
of the votes of farmers in the Midwest. 
Some Republicans in the East under- 
stand this and some don’t. They think 
the Midwestern revolt against the New 
Deal has something to do with the AAA. 
But even tho a lot of farmers don’t like 
it because the AAA people get mixed up 
in politics once in a while, they still are 
for the AAA. 

Of course, out in the country where 
the AAA operates, people are a good 
deal less sensitive about starting up some 
kind of production control again than 
the usual official in Washington. Actu- 
ally it was the city people who com- 
plained most about production control 
because they thought cheap food was 
being taken out of their mouths and they 
could not stand that. But in the Midwest 
you hear people talking again about a 
“conservation” program, and of course 
one of the aims of such a program would 
be to reduce over-all food production 
when the time comes after the war. 


Production Is Dynamite. Nobody in an 
important position in Washington is 
likely to come out with any proposals for 
curbing production at least until after 
the election. There are two sides to this 
whole question. One of the principal ex- 
perts who traveled with Dewey thought, 
for example, that in spite of the huge 
Government supplies and surpluses, the 
general outlook for agriculture for some 
time to come is pretty good. This is based 
on the belief that a great wave of pur- 
chasing power will be released sfter the 
war. And if the Government stocks are 
handled carefully the whole farm situ- 
ation will work out well. 

But there are others, like the cattle- 
men, who are scared to death the pur- 
chasing-power wave won’t be quite as 
overpowering as they would like. The 
wool people have quite a problem. Not 
only is there a great supply of American 

ool on hand, but the British have ac- 
quired Australian stocks and, according 
to the wool people, are beginning to 
dump it on the American market. Big 
stores were built up because it was 
thought shipping to Australia would be 
cut off by the Japanese. That did not 

ppen, and now the stocks still are there. 

\ sharp decline in the demand for 

ol will come when the war with Ger- 

iny is over. The wool growers want to 

bble out the big supply in little pieces 
at times when it won’t depress the mar- 
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The tractor you buy today 
is your “postwar” tractor 


Whatever improvements postwar tractors may 
have to offer, high compression is sure to be one 
of their major features. The swing to high com- 
pression engines, engineered to operate on gaso- 
line, has been growing greater year after year as 
the demands for extra power increase. 


me er 
ect 


Ss es nh 
High compression tractors do more work in a 
day and do it more easily, with less gear shifting, 
less time out for warm-up and adjustment. They 
i are more flexible, idle better, and require fewer 
oil changes. They are economical. 









Nearly all tractor manufacturers now build 
high compression models. Look ahead! Buy a 
tractor that’s built for tomorrow as well as today. 
Buy High Compression! 


LOOK AHEAD—BUY HIGH COMPRESSION 


NEXT BEST THING TO A NEW HIGH COMPRESSION 
TRACTOR...A POWER BOOSTER OVERHAUL FOR YOUR OLD ONE 





Before you have your tractor over- 
hauled this year, talk to your dealer 
about a Power Booster Overhaul. If 
your tractor has a low compression 
engine, you especially need to see your 
dealer early so that he can place his 
order now for the parts that are neces- 
sary to give your tractor the added 
power of high compression. Due to the 
great demand, there is a shortage of 





high compression replacement parts 
for certain models. See your dealer 
now. 

ETHYL CORPORATION 
Agricultural Division 
Chrysler Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of antiknock fluids used by 
oil companies to improve gasoline 
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In Wartime, too, “U.S:’ is Better! 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR 
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ket. That is another paradox of this triy 
The wool growers have a problem lik 
the cotton problem, tho the Unite: 
States doesn’t grow all its domestic re- 
quirements of wool. 


Dewey Predicts. There is an interesti: 
new view on agriculture in the Repub- 
lican party. Whether elected or mn 
Dewey will be the leader of his party ar 
so his views will continue to have quite 
lot of importance. For one thing, Dewe 
has been predicting in his private con- 
ferences with farm leaders that far 
wages never again would drop to prewar 
levels. That factor, he thinks, will hav 
to be taken into consideration in estimat- 
ing fair operating costs for agricultur: 
On his own place at Pawling, New York 
Dewey is paying $40 per week to a mai 
who couldn’t have made over $100 per 
month in the good old days. 


A Subsidized Agriculture. There is on 
idea Dewey has expressed on this trip 
that some of the farm leaders do not like 
He quotes from Thomas Jefferson to th: 
effect that the Democratic form of gov- 
ernment must have a large farm pop- 
ulation, and that the strength of the na- 
tion really depends on the rural areas 
Therefore Dewey argues that it is to the 
interest of the country to subsidize agri- 
culture and maintain on the land a larg- 
er-than-necessary population. To some 
farm leaders this sounds a little too muc! 
like paternalism, and some of them be- 
lieve, furthermore, that the advance of 
technology makes it clear and definite 
that in the decades to come there wil 
have to be progressively fewer people on 
the farms. Dewey has held out the hope 
that industries may be decentralized 
and farmers who are not busy in the win- 
ter can get jobs. This is an old idea. Rex 
Tugwell’s “satellite cities’ were based on 
that idea. But at one of the conferences 
a man spoke up, and said, ‘‘I know farm- 
ers who farm in the summer and dig coal 
in the winter. They are neither good 
farmers nor good coal miners.” 

Dewey doubts if those who are for a 
return of the gold standard will ever sec 
the day. He thinks monetary manage- 
ment is going to be the rule in this coun- 
try just as it will be in most other nations 

It is evident from the temper of people 
thru the country that they probably will 
be willing to accept the kind of managed 
export trade that leaders in both the Re- 
publican and Democratic party believe 
is coming. END 








“The appearance of a civilian on our 
program does not constitute an endorse- 
ment of our activities by the taxpayer.” 
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A NUT’S 
AS GOOD 
AS IT HOLDS 


When you use a nut you 
expect it to do three things: 


— Draw parts together. 
— Fasten them securely. 
— Let you take them apart. 


If a nut works loose by itself, 
it fails in its prime purpose. 
A good nut holds fast. It stays 
put. 


An Elastic Stop Nut is a good 
nut. Once it is put on, it locks 
fast. It holds tight even 
under strong vibration. But 
you can take it off and use it 


again and again and it still 
locks. 


That is why there are more 
Elastic Stop Nuts on Amer- 
ica’s war equipment than all 
other lock nuts combined. 


Itis why every American air- 
plane has them fastening 
vital structural parts — why 
some bombers take as many 


as 50,000 in a single ship. 


It is the elastic collar in the 
top that does the locking. 
This collar squeezes in 
between and around the bolt 
threads. It presses tight on 
all sides and grips. The nut 
can’t turn or work loose. 


All kinds of products — all 
kinds of equipment — will 
be better with Elastic Stop 
Nuts. When you see the 
familiar Esna red collar on 
what you buy, you'll know — 
whether it is a refrigerator, 
radio, car, or what not — 
that it will last longer, stay 
tighter and quieter, and re- 
quire less attention. 
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0.K."D FOR THE RESPONSIBLE JOBS 


“Blue Brutes,”* the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion calls them. They're the line of rock drills, paving breakers 
and other construction air tools, and portable air compressors. The 
work they do is as tough and shattering as any found in industry. 
Fastening such equipment is no job for ordinary nuts. They 
couldn't last. But Elastic Stop Nuts are O.K. They stay put, come 
what may in the line of socks and vibration. That's why «Blue 
Brutes”’ are fastened with them. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

























ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


UNION, NEW JERSEY AND 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Winter Patch-Ups 
4, te i [ From page 26 | 


and also absorbs some of the moisture that 


THEN FORGET IT often condenses on walls and equipment 
pti ier in extremely cold weather. 


With the scarcity of help on the farm, 
e ° including carpenters, the problem might 
This fornado-proof Roofing be solved quite satisfactorily by installing 
a slatted ceiling about 7’ above the fl: 
Yes, Bird Proslate is literally sealed onto your roof . . . so securely even and covering this with 10” to 12” 
tornadoes can't rip it off. This amazing roofing has been weather-tested loose straw. The warm, moist air would 


in all climates, under every conceivable roof-wrecking condition. And every- rise and penetrate the straw cover and 
then be removed at the desired rate thru 


where Bird Proslate has proved that it can take it. There are two big ventilators on the roof. This would per- 
differences in Bird Proslate that make such wear-records possible. mit movement of air but keep it well 
enough distributed to prevent drafts. 
Fresh air should be admitted at points 
where it is needed by tilting windows or 
by regular, automatic inlets. The adop- 
tion of either one of these plans would 
greatly improve the quality of service 
secured from this building. 


ANOTHER profitable patch-up is 
making provision for some sunshine in 
the wintertime poultry house. Open- 
front ventilation in poultry houses is not 
satisfactory at times where the tempera- 
ture is low and the wind is high. Even 
tho the house is built with three tight 
sides, the wind blows in at the open front 
and creates a draft. To overcome this 
many people provide a curtain or cloth 
cover for the open front on windy days. 
This shuts off nearly all ventilation and 
allows moisture and bad air to accumu- 
late in the house. Such a situation usu- 


1. Proslate is applied differently. 2. Proslate is made differently ally brings trouble in a very few days. 
First, it is securely fastened with con- from ordinary roofing. Feel a piece 
cealed nails that can’t possibly tear of Proslate at your dealer's. Note 
loose or puncture the surface. And the tougher reinforced asphalt base 
then each strip is bonded to the next, and the extra protection of mineral 
with the exclusive Bird Quick-Set granules deeply embedded to re- 
Cement. This double-locks the roof- sist sun exposure, fire and wear. 
ing onto the building. For this exclu- These differences go all the way 
sive cement is so tough that the joints through Proslate, and pay dividends 
are actually stronger than the roof in protection year after year. No 
itself. This Proslate double-lock wonder reports from all over the This porch permits the more healthful, 
method produces one big wind- country prove Bird Proslate can't be direct sunlight to penetrate floor area 
proof, leak-proof sheet, that even beaten. A money saver, low in first of poultry house. See details in article 
hurricanes can’t tear apart. cost, free from upkeep and repair. 








In this column is shown a baffle built 
Proslate has been approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. It is one of in front of the house. It is located as far 
a complete line of Bird Roofings, each manufactured by BIRD’S exclusive method of out from the building as the open front 
CONTROLLED PRODUCTION, each designed to do a special job or meet a particular is high. This allows the maximum 
farm need. Ask your dealer to show them to you, and to help you select the best amount of direct sunshine (sunshine thru 
material for your needs. And remember: you can’t do better than Bird. window glass loses its ultra-violet rays) to 


enter the building thru the open front 
In the northern part of the United States 
the baffle should be built out farther from 
ats the building in order to secure this result. 
tit A : The baffle allows the open front to func- 
tion as effectively in ventilating the house 


Bird Master-Bilt Shingles Bird Tri-Tab Hex Shingles Bird Copper -Clipt Shingles on windy days as it does on the still days 


With thick butts and coarser Designed with smaller This economical shingle i 4 z ; able 
mineral granules, these quality tabs and better nail distri- gives splendid protection, in winter. The hens spend = considerabl: 
shingles give extra weather- bution to resist unusual with all four corners securely amount of time in the sunshine just in- 


proof protection. wind conditions. locked down, side the open front because the baffle 
gives thoro protection from the wind. 


FOR HOMES ane - FOR INDUSTRY 
a Mi ie Our drawing shows the baffle cover 
e swinging back over the top opening 
Nen who know — % which has been covered with two inches 
the best know of straw. This covering will allow a slight 


movement of air and will help in retain- 


br 4G} 

a al iis 
Asphalt Shingles * Sidings Shiephin Co Bs ing some of the heat on extremely cold 
aptocumapenabaty Shoe Cartons - days when the baffle cover is closed. This 
Rubberlike Stair Treads e practice should be followed as little as 
Insulation Boards Rubberlike Floor Runners e ° ™ Be 
Floor Coverings neh Stadia cd ceme Cont possible as it prevents proper ventilation 


Building Papers Built-up Roofs and eliminates sunshine. By opening 
attic doors and the windows in the north 


Bird & Son, inc. * East Walpole, Mass. * New York * Shreveport, Le. * Chicago, lll. walls of the house and using the baffle as 
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an additional ventilator, the house can 
be kept reasonably cool during the hot 
days of summer. 


Now let’s not forget winter’s worst of- 
fender, the dairy barn, in this talk of ours. 
I stayed all night at a farm where I was 
to help the owner design a ventilation 
system for his barn next day. I asked him 
to call me when he first went to the barn 
in the morning as I wanted to see how 
things were at that time. If the air smelled 
fresh and the barn seemed dry perhaps 
this man didn’t need a ventilation sys- 
tem after all. I went with the farmer to 
the barn and was at the door when he 
opened it, ready to detect any bad odors 
that might be lurking about. Immediate- 
ly all thought of getting away without 
planning a ventilation system for this 
barn had vanished. The air that met us 
was damp, foul, and lifeless. How those 
poor cows had lived thru was more than 
I could tell. I have told this story a num- 
ber of times and someone usually asks, 
“Would it not have been better to leave 
cracks or open windows than to make a 
tight barn like you describe?” Yes, I be- 
lieve it would, but even this would not 
have been good enough. The barn would 
have been cold and drafty enough days 
out of the year to curtail the production 
record and impair the health of the ani- 
mals. 

The ventilation system we planned 
that day helped the situation but was 
twice as expensive and half as efficient as 
a present-day design. This is due to re- 
search work done at Cornell University 
on barn ventilation. This taught us to 
build one stack, insulate it from bottom 
to top, and locate it anywhere so that it 
can be connected to the stable to admit 
fresh air at various points where fresh 
air is needed. 


A MODERN ventilation system would 
make that barn as dry and fresh at 4:30 
a.m. as in the middle of the day with the 
doors all open. A farmer recently com- 
plained to me that he didn’t like his ven- 
tilation system. He said, “It is always wet 
and messy around those flues and on 
warm days when they thaw out it is ac- 
tually dangerous.” He had one of the 
old-fashioned systems with a large num- 
ber of uninsulated flues. These flues were 
cold and the warm moist air passing thru 
was cooled and the moisture was con- 
densed on the walls. The modern, in- 
sulated flue keeps the air warm until it 
is carried away from the top. Wet floors, 
dangerous ice slides, and rotted frame 
members are all done away with in a 
modern system. If you have one of these 
old ventilation systems, tear out the mul- 
tiple out-take flues and build one straight 
flue and insulate it thoroly. For details 
on size of flues for your particular barn 
consult your agricultural engineering 
department. This will save your barn 
and give your animals a chance to pro- 
duce for you and will give you a chance 
to reach the goals you have set for your 
milk records. 


Tue small footage of lumber required 
for even so important a unit as a new ven- 
tilation system might well be home- 
milled or locally milled, and there seems 
to be a supply of that. The other patch- 
ups are more modest in their require- 
ments. And I think the farmers who try 
hem will agree that they’re worth a few 
hours time; winter’s prolonged cold 
can’t be far away now. END 
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For pests and predators... 






Remington shells have 

























power to spare! 














1. Now that you can 
once more get ammuni- 
tion for protecting live- 
stock and crops, you’ll 
want to be sure to get 
the famous power-packed 
Remington Express 
shells. You won’t find 
longer-reaching, harder- 
hitting shells anywhere! 
Remington Express is 
“essential ammunition” 
indeed for solving your 
pest problems. Availa- 
ble in 12, 16, 20 and 410 
gauges. 


2. And here are the fa- 
vorite all-purpose, low- 
cost loads—Remington 
Shur Shot. These have 
plenty of power, too— 
for pests at ordinary 
ranges. They have plen- 
ty of “reach-out’’—to 
get what you’re after. 
Available at your deal- 
er’s in 12, 16 and 20 
gauges. 


Vi gy TP Wig LN ed 










What a wallop Remington cartridges have too! 


Remington Hi-Speed 22’s are the mighty 
midgets among the world’s cartridges. In 
fact, they have power enough to smack 
through seven )4"’ pine boards! And Rem- 
ington big game etataidines with soft-point 
Core-Lokt controlled-expansion bullets see 
to it that the biggest critters get smacked 
down for keeps! Both Remington Hi- 
Speed 22’s and Remington big game cart- 
ridges have exclusive Kleanbore non-cor- 





rosive priming. 
Express, Shur Shot, Hi-Speed and Kleanbore 
are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.; Core-Lokt is a trade 


Remington, 


port 2, Conn. If it’s Remington—It’s Right 
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Thousands of patriotic farmers are now using tractors to cut 
pulpwood and lumber, to relieve the serious national short- 
age. Whatever work your tractor is doing, you'll save power 
and fuel by changing to clean, regapped plugs whenever 
you change oil. The simplest way to do this is to keep an 


extra set of AC’s of correct Heat Range always ready, and to 


replace worn plugs promptly with new AC’s. 








CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
UP TO ONE GALLON 
OF GASOLINE IN TEN 





BUY WAR BONDS « 8B 
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RING VICTORY QUICKER 
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Ir HAPPENED during the. rush 
gasoline ration coupons, and the sc: 
was an American high school. The whi 
haired teacher at the table looked up a 
grinned at the man standing before hx 
*“Well,”’ she said, ‘‘after all these years 
I’m finally able to give you an ‘A’.” 


























A young couple asked the preacher | 
marry them immediately following tl 
Sunday morning service. When the time 
came, the minister arose to say: 

“Will those who wish to be united i 
the bonds of Holy Matrimony pleas 
come forward?” 

There was a great stir as 23 women and 
one man approached the altar. 

























A surgeon, an architect and a politi- 
cian disputed which belonged to the old- 
est profession. 

The surgeon claimed the distinctio1 
because Eve was made from Adam’s ril 
That, he said, was surgery. 

*“‘But,” said the architect, “‘before the 
advent of Adam order was made out of 
chaos and that was architecture.” 

“Admitted,” said the politician, “‘but 
who created the chaos?” 

















Two men working side by side in war 
production in Washington never spoke, 
but each watched the other. One mar 
quit work daily at 4 o’clock, while th 
other worked till 6 or later. Finally the 
harder worker approached the other. “| 
beg your pardon,” he said. “‘Do you mind 
telling me how you clear up all your 
work every day at 4?” 

*‘Not at all. When I come to a tough 
piece of detail, I mark it ‘Refer to Com- 
mander Smith.’ I figure that in an outfit 
as large as this there is sure to be a Com- 
mander Smith and I must be right. None 
of those papers come back to me.” 

“Brother,” said the hard worker, re- 
moving his coat, “prepare for actior 
I’m Commander Smith.” 






























“There's heavy dough in it 
if you can catch that bus” 
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AT LIFE 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





ZANY ZOO 
By Moss Renaker 





THE MOTH 


The moth is found in the 
mothproof chest, 

In your best blue suit and 
your favorite vest. 

He'll dodge a barrage of 
moth balls that reek 

And leave you to grieve over 
garments that leak. 














THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





A Gentleman Who Is All Ears! 


Tho Reverend Gebhard is 80, he is 
hale and hearty and his broad shoulders 
carry his four score ears with ease.— 
Twinsberg (Ind.) Press 


“Shear” Desperation 


WANTED—Man or woman, black or 
white, Democrat or Republican, to shear 
80 head of sheep. Wal Jones, Lerna, IIl. 
—Matoon (Ill.) Journal-Gazette 


All Wrapped Up in Her Work 


The speaker of the evening was at- 
tractive Dr. Cora Ormsbeck. She has 
been long active in a sarong campaign to 
bar medical quacks from radio broad- 


casting.— Elmira (Mo.) News 
A New Note in June Weddings 


At the wedding Sunday, June 18, of 
Miss Eloise Gilpin and Emery Hodges, 
the Reverend Charles Rogers heard the 
exchange of cows after a musicale pre- 
sented by Mrs. John Cook.—The New 
Haven (Va.) Chronicle 


She Knows Where to Hang Out 


LOST—Two weeks ago, a gray and 
black Persian female cat, in vicinity of 
Mickey Mouse cafe. George Stevens, 792 
Hay Road.—Beloit (Wis.) Daily News 
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\WEDICAL AUTHORITIES KNOW 


THIS ONE IS 


SUPERIOR — 


PHILIP MORRIS 


s irritating 


e and throat 


Scientifically 
to the nos 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO 
PHILIP MORRIS, SUBSTAN. 


TIALLY EVERY CASE OF IRRI- 
TATION OF NOSE OR THROAT 


—DUE TO SMOKING — CLEARED 
UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFI.- 
NITELY IMPROVED! 





proved les 





That is from the findings of dis- 
tinguished doctors, in clinical 
tests of men and women smokers 
—reported in an authoritative 
medical journal. Solid proof that 
this finer-tasting cigarette is less 
irritating to the nose and throat! 


MTN 


America’s FINEST Cigarette 
























*. . . the whine and the whoosh of the cross-cut saw... 
the horseshoe pitching behind the barn . . . the hay- 
rides through the countryside . . .”’ 

So run his letters from the world’s battlegrounds... 
letters packed with the sounds and the sights and the 
smells of the things he left behind . . . solid comforts 
in a shaken world. 

For to him—as to all of us—such little things stand 
for home . . . for the simple pleasures he looks forward 
to returning to. 

It happens that to many of us these small pleasures 
include a glass of beer occasionally—as a beverage of 
moderation after a hard day’s work . . . enjoyed with 
friends or with a home-cooked meal. 

A glass of beer or ale—not of crucial impor- 
tance, surely... yet it is little things like this 
that help mean home to all of us, that do so 4 
much to build morale—ours and his. “NDAt 
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Morale is a lot of little things 











What's New in Farming 
[ From page 16 | 







stocks are showing a high degree o 
adaptability to the climatic and soil con- 
ditions in the better fruit-growing region 
of the state. Trees have withstood tem- 
peratures of 30 degrees below zero on a 
light soil in the Hudson River Valley 
Dwarfing has proved successful with all 
leading commercial varieties. However, 
tests have not been conducted long 
enough to warrant recommendation for 
commercial planting. Dwarfs will not 
tolerate neglect, but do well when giver 
good care. Many orchards reported 
trees blossomed the first year planted, 
and many carried fruit the second year. 
Eleven-year-old trees of Baldwin and 
McIntosh are still vigorous and produc- 
tive and are not over five feet high. 
























Hardy Fruits. Thousands of bushels of ap- 
ples, plums, and cherries on trees at the 
Great Plains Station, Mandan, North 
Dakota, this year proved that the high- 
plains country can raise fruit when 
proper varieties and reasonable care are 
used. Lists of these hardy fruits are avail- 
able to anyone interested. 











































Wheats. Varicty tests for 1944 just an- 
nounced by the University of Illinois list 
the following leaders in northern coun- 
ties: Ioturk, Marmin, and Wisconsin 2. 
Minturki yielded well, but its grain was a 
little soft for hard, red, winter wheat. 
The highest yielding variety was Prairie, 
a soft wheat that is not recommended for 
that part of the state. In central counties 
on mosaic-free land, recommended hard, 
red varieties include Tenmargq, Brill, 
Wisconsin 2, Cheyenne, and Ilred. In 
southern counties soft wheat is recom- 
mended exclusively, such as Fulcaster, 
but no certified seed supply is available. 
Other varieties suited to the area include 
Wabash, Fairfield, and Fulhio. 


Plowing. Recently completed long-time 
experiments at the South Dakota Station 
indicate the soundness of Ben Franklin’s 
advice, “Plow deep while sluggards 
sleep.” At Brookings a 25-year experi- 
ment concerned with crop yields from 
various depths of plowing indicated that 
12-inches brought best results. At the 
Highmore substation a 20-year test 
showed eight inches produced maximum 
results. In both instances either deeper or 
shallower plowing resulted in decreased 
yields. Subsoiling proved less satisfactory 
than in other farming areas of the coun- 
try. It brought best results with wheat. 
Crops used in the experiment were corn, 
spring wheat, and a legume, produced in 
rotation, 


Grain Bins. At the end of 1014 months, 
wheat in storage at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station on surfaces covered 
with various types of paper showed no 
sign of odor objectionable from a stand- 
point either of its acceptance on the 
market or its use for human food. Wheat 
of 12.5 percent moisture content was used 
in the experiment. Samples taken both at 
the floor and six inches from the floor 
were tested. Five materials were tried on 
the floor in different storage compart- 
ments: tar paper, 15-pound asphalt felt, 
Black Jack, Black Shield, and Sisalkraft. 
The trial was prompted by reports from 
farmers. who had had occasion to place 
paper on the floor of storage bins, END 
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THE NEW 
MOVIES 


Reviewed by Margaret Hegerfeld 


A Song to Remember (Columbia)—A 
story that, filmed in technicolor, has 
nearly everything one movie can hold— 
good complimentary performances and 
one of history’s most poignant love stories 
done up in brown. 

After his music teacher (Paul Muni) 
had failed to arrange a concert for him, 
Frederic Chopin (Cornel Wilde) met the 
famous Franz Liszt. A fast friendship fol- 
lowed and Liszt arranged for the concert. 
Preceding the concert Chopin received 
word that two dear friends had been 
seized by the Czar’s guards, one of them 
killed. Overcome by his grief, he finished 
only half the concert. 

After his unexpected exit, only one 
acclaimed him—Mme. George Sand. By 
degrees she became his taskmaster and 
his first love, taking him from Paris, his 
friends, and teacher. 

Unhappy as he was without them and 
Paris, he could not break with Sand. 
Only when he discovered Poland’s plight, 
did he finally release himself and rejoin 
his old teacher to give the world some of 
its greatest, most meaningful music. 


Laura (20th-Fox)—We recommend it 
for 110 minutes of sheer diversion—no 
social problems to settle, no moral cru- 
sade to preach, just murder and mystery. 
But let us mention that Gene Tierney, 
Dana Andrews, Clifton Webb, and Vin- 
cent Price play the leading roles. 


Janie (Warner Bros.)—Periodically fear- 
ful of what’s becoming of the younger 
generation, occasionally today’s Ameri- 
can parents are “thrown” by the frank- 
ness and poise of their bewildered off- 
spring. Janie’s (Joyce Reynolds) parents 
were no exception; nor was Janie. She 
was 16, a senior in high school, and ter- 
ribly in love. When the Army came to 
Hortonville, cupid sent her winging to 
Private Dick Lawrence (Robert Hutton). 
When old sweetheart Scooper (Richard 
Erdman) was around, things got very 
complicated—and very uncomfortable, 
ending with a party the like of which the 
home town had never seen. 








“e 


Cornel Wilde as Chopin and Merle Oberon 
as Mme. Sand in “A Song to Remember" 
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ALACKADAY! You're a sorry sight, 
waking with that “what-do-I-care” 
feeling—just for the need of a laxative. 





6 A.M.... you feel all in 


Hurry up, lady . . . don’t put off relief. 
Drink a glass of sparkling Sal Hepatica 
before you do another thing! 








8 A.M....you’re one broad grin! 


YOU'RE ON YOUR WAY — rejoicing! 
Taken first thing in the morning, Sal 
Hepatica usually acts within an hour 
... bringing fast, yet gentle relief. 

Sal Hepatica helps counteract ex- 


cess gastric acidity, helps turn a sour 
stomach sweet again, too. 3 out of 5 
doctors, interviewed in a survey, rec- 
ommend Sal Hepatica. Next time you 
need a laxative, try it! 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Speedy 


SAL HEPATICA 





Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 

directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 

lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


“EDDIE CANTOR”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P. M., EWT 


TUNE On “THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P.M., EWT 
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The Choice of Experience! 


ORE Victors are used for catching musk- 

rats than any other traps. Try them on 
your trap lines and you'll know they’rechosen 
because they’re right for the job. Experience 
builds them...and experienced trappers pre- 
fer them! Your dealer can probably fill your 
order right now. 





Victor No. 1—The favorite for muskrat, weasel, 
skunk and mink, ideal for drowning sets. 








VictorNo.1VG (Stop 
Loss)— Delayed ac- 
’ tion guard reduces 
wring -off and loss. 
Saving one pelt will 
make up the differ- 
ence in the price of a 
dozen traps, 
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RANGEBURG 
DRAINAGE 
GIVES ME 








BETTER CROPS 





ORANGEBURG PERFORATED PIPE provides 
better farm and muckland drainage. Changes in 
ground temperature do not crack or spall this dur- 
able, non-rigid pipe. Light in weight — easy to 
handle and install. Snap couplings speed installa- 
tion, keep pipe in line, prevent backfill from enter- 
ing. Also ideal for septic tank filter beds, founda- 
tion footing drains. 

ORANGEBURG PIPE without perforations is 
made for house-to-sewer connections, downspouts, 
and any tight-line drainage. TAPERWELD coup- 
lings provide permanent, watertight joints—easily 
and quickly made. No infiltration—no root growth. 

Ask your plumbing contractor or building mate- 
rial dealer. Or mail coupon today! 









E 
ORANCEBURGC FIBRE PIP 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT CO. (SF-11) 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 

Please send literature on ORANGEBURG 
PIPE. Also name of nearest dealer. 


Address denhinaticatindineaian 
Br Oe I ca tinetatsnsedectnons 
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What's Happening to 





Herd Testing? 


By Niemen Hoveland, 


University ot Wisconsin 


No MILITARY campaign in this war 
has been waged more tenaciously, against 
more discouraging odds, than the home- 
front battle to keep dairy herd improve- 
ment work going 

The farmers, fieldmen, and extension 
men who carry the burden have lost 
ground, temporarily, but are planning a 
comeback—are making one even now in 
some states. A survey of 10 Midwestern 
and two Eastern dairy states brings one 
report from practically every quarter: 
“Dairymen now are anxious to test, but 
we can’t find enough testers!” Beyond 
that, the survey reveals differences in the 
means used to meet the emergency and in 
the degree of success. 

But first, what has happened? Fewer 
cows are being tested now than before 
Pearl Harbor. In a dozen states the num- 
ber on official test June 1 this year ranged 
from 42 to 100 percent of the number on 
January 1, 1942. A percentage in the 60’s 
most often was reported. This was in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 


Tue states now testing as Many Cows as 
three years ago are Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania. In some respects Pennsylvania’s 
record is outstanding. Early this year it 
had more associations, as well as more 
herds on official test, than any other state. 

In Pennsylvania, Selective Service 
provided 41 conscientious objectors to 
serve as testers, and local draft boards 
helped locate 4-F’s for more of these jobs. 
Fourteen girls are employed, as well as 
two ex-soldiers. C. R. Gearhart, dairy 
specialist at Pennsylvania State College, 
keeps in touch with Army hospitals to 
contact any discharged veterans who may 
be interested in testing work. He checks, 
also, with the Government employment 
office. 

A number of other states report the use 
of conscientious objectors. Michigan, in 
particular, ascribed a good come-back in 
testing to extensive employment of c.o.’s. 


\ HAT are prospects for the near fu- 


ture? In general, not especially good. 
4 ) 


J. G. Cash, Illinois extension dairy hus- 


bandryman, summed up the views of the 
more optimistic when he said, ““The ex- 
perimental stage with using girls, older 
men, and conscientious objectors as test- 
ers is over. They can be used successfully. 
From these sources, plus returning war 
veterans and 4-F’s, it appears likely that 
the number of D.H.I.A.’s may be in- 


creased.”’ 
Altho most men associated with D.H.- 
I1.A. work are skeptical about any marked 


upswing in numbers of testers available 
until the labor and draft situations are 
eased, some hasten to point out that there 
may be slight improvement immediately 


following the end of the European war 

Various devices are being used 
stretch the present thin supply of man- 
power to check up on as many cows as 
possible. Most commonly the resort is to 
bi-monthly testing. This simply means 
the herds are tested every other month 
instead of each month, so that one field- 
man can serve two associations. Bi- 
monthly records are officially recognized, 
being used in selling stock and in proving 
sires. 


Towa, among other states, has pro- 
moted methods of enabling farmers to 
keep tab on production even where no 
official testing is done. Whenever an 
association had to disband for lack of a 
tester, each member was sent a card sug- 
gesting ways by which he might continue 
to keep records. Farmers responded well, 
the result being that records are kept on 
about 90 percent as many cows as befor: 
Pearl Harbor, altho only about 65 per- 
cent as much D.H.I.A. work is being 
done. Vocational agriculture students ar¢ 
playing an important part in the un- 
official testing. 

Many Iowa creameries and dairy 
plants are supplying their patrons with 
estimates of average production per cow, 
based on the number of cows being 
milked and the delivery of milk or butter- 
fat. There is a possibility, says Arthur R. 
Porter of lowa State College, that this 
effort may ultimately develop into a 
full-fledged, combined production and 
quality program with the dairy plant as 
a center, perhaps thru an organization 
of the patrons. 


Most spectacular product of the 
labor-stretching effort is the county test- 
ing co-operative, which has made rapid 
strides in Wisconsin. Under this setup, 
each fieldman serves as many members 
doing official testing as before, but also 
picks up the samples of about twice as 
many farmers who do their own weighing 
and sampling. All milk is tested, and all 
records kept, in one central county labo- 
ratory. Women employees relieve field- 
men of most book work, using calculating 
machines to perform the arithmetic, and 
also take over a lot of the milk testing. 

The effect of central testing appears 
from the fact that whereas the number of 
cows on official test in Wisconsin on June 
1 was down to 56 percent of the January, 
1942, level, the number on test including 
owner-sampler was 97 percent. This was 
with 22 counties on a central testing basis 

With more counties rapidly organizing 
central testing associations last summer, 
E. E. Heizer, of the Wisconsin College ol 
Agriculture, predicted that by fall the 
state would have an all-time high of 
120,000 cows on test, all told, compared 
with 114,406 at the start of the war. 

C. O. Veldy, secre- [ Turn to page 92 
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|. of the tremendous demands of our Armed Forces and 
Lend-Lease for “Prestone” anti-freeze, there has been a reduced sup- 
ply available for civilian use this season. 


The War Production Board, with the assistance of the Anti- 
Freeze Industry Advisory Committee, worked out a state allocation 
distribution plan for all types of anti-freeze this year. Under this 
arrangement there should be a sufficient supply of anti-freeze to go 
around, Yet, there may be many localities where “Prestone” brand 
anti-freeze is unavailable. 


“Prestone” anti-freeze has been the favored anti-freeze of mo- 
torists for year after year. One shot lasts all winter. It won’t evaporate, 
boil away, or lose effectiveness through “foaming.” Protects against 
corrosion. 







NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


uce 


The registered trade-marks “‘Eveready’’ and “‘Prestone”’ 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Here's a good man to know—your local Myers dealer. He’s experienced 
in selecting the proper type and size of water system for abundant ca- 
pacity—prepared to install it correctly——and ready with skilled service, 
if needed. 

Myers Water Systems are sold through experienced dealers who take 
pride in the Myers tradition of quality and reliability. Plan your running 
water service with your nearest Myers Dealer. Have him show you the 
complete Myers line and ex- 





plain the many unusual fea- 
tures it offers. Depend on 
your Myers dealer for the 
best of everything when you 
buy a water system. 


10 
Take OFF YOUR nd 


MYERS 


a watt 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company, Dept. A-8, Ashland, Ohio 
Send your free literature on items checked below. = - 


 () Water Systems Hand Sprayers 
' (] Power Pumps (] Power Sprayers Hay Unloading Tools 
: [J Care end Maintenance of Pumps and Water Systems 
Name : : : ae ae ae So 


RFD. 
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Down to Earth 


[ From page 27 | 


the alfalfa on that particular half-ac: 

was twice as good as in the rest of tl 

field. Evidently the high-yielding alfalfa 
and high-yielding grain crops are taking 
something out of the soil faster than I a: 

replacing it with application of manur: 

crop residues, and commercial fertilize: 
And that is in spite of the fact that I buy 
supplementary feed, and thus put on m 

farm the nutrients from other farmers 
land in addition to those from my own 
soil. 

I shall have to look again at my farm- 
ing practices, for I am convinced that th: 
scientists are right when they say ther 
is no reason why most soils cannot be kept 
up to their original fertility, or at an even 
higher level. 

Right now, a good many farmers far- 
ther to the west seem to have come to the 
same position I was in 25 years ago in 
Indiana. In the five states of Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin, farmers have about doubled their 
use of commercial fertilizer in the last 
decade and increased their use of lime 
sevenfold. But there still are many farm- 
ers in the region who haven’t noticed any 
decline in fertility, and those who do rec- 
ognize a decline are by no means agreed 
on how to correct it. 


Tue chief reason, I believe, is that 
many of the effects of soil depletion have 
been masked. Other forces have been 
working in the opposite direction. Nat- 


urally, most farmers judge the fertility of 


their land by the yields they get. They 
don’t always remember how much dif- 
ference rubber-tired tractors have made, 
enabling them to do their farming at just 
the right time, or how almost every year 
they have been able to buy better seeds 
for corn, soybeans, and almost every 
other crop. 

But something is happening to the 
soil, just the same. The situation is like 


that of a leaky rowboat tied up at a wharf 


while the river is rising. The height of the 
boat’s sides against the wharf would in- 
dicate that everything was fine. The 
owner would have to look inside of the 
boat to find how much higher it could 
be riding. And when the river went down 
the boat would be riding lower than ever. 

In recent years the river of crop yields 
has been rising fast, but the boat of soil 
fertility has been leaking fast, too. 

Soil depletion wears another mask. In 
many places it actually does not affect 
yields for many years. This may sound 
like a paradox, especially since the scien- 
tists tell us that the most rapid declines 
in fertility come during the first years of 
cropping. Weather, particularly rainfall, 
gives the answer. In a region where the 
earth is rich and rainfall light, crops 
never get a chance to utilize all of the 
soil’s available nutrients, for water is the 
limiting factor in crop growth. Thus, un- 
less an unusually wet year comes along, 
a field that has lost even as much as a 
quarter of its fertility may still have suf- 
ficient available nutrients for all the crop 
growth that is possible with the water 
supply. 

For that reason there are many areas 
of good land in the Midwest where soil 
fertility can fall for as much as 50 years 
without any practical effects on yields 
But a year finally will come when the 
story will be different—when it will be 
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the soil and not the weather which sets 
the level of productivity. Undoubtedly 
that kind of hidden process had been de- 
pleting the soil of my farm during my 
be yyhood. 

Fortunately, the man in the Midwest 
who says “my soil is different” is right to 
a certain extent. The present situation in 
Jowa cannot be judged from what hap- 
pened in Indiana 25 years ago, or what 
happened on the Eastern Seaboard 50 
or 60 years before that. Weather counts 
for more than time. In the Southeast, for 
example, where climate is extremely fa- 
vorable, depletion affected crops from 
the very start. 

Fortunately, too, there are many things 
farmers can do to halt soil depletion and 
turn the tide the other way. A good crop 
rotation stands first among the defenses 
against soil depletion. A good legume— 
such as alfalfa or red clover—is of great 
importance on general farms in the Mid- 
west. It must be grown regularly in any 
sound rotation. Legumes not only are a 
source of cheap nitrogen but they also 
provide humus that keeps the soil from 
becoming hard and permits it to absorb 
rainfall freely. 

So a farmer who sets out to improve 
his land must concentrate on overcoming 
soil deficiencies that interfere with his 
growing legumes. Often he will find that 
lime must be applied to assure good 
stands of the vitally-important legumes, 
and he may have to apply commercial 
fertilizer to obtain maximum growth of 
these crops. Also commercial fertilizers 
may have to be applied to obtain max- 
imum yields of grains and other cash 
crops. 


Decipinc on what steps to take to im- 
prove his soil often is quite a puzzle to the 
average farmer. He may not know ex- 
actly what to do. As a first step, I would 
advise studying the records of his state 
experiment station, and advising with his 
county agent. But every farm, of course, 
presents an individual problem, because 
of differences in soils and crop and live- 
stock patterns. Thus each farmer needs 
to do a certain amount of experimenting 
on his own account. I do on my farm, as 
to types and amounts of fertilizer needed 
and methods of applying it. The new 
method of putting fertilizer on a field at 
plow depth, for instance, instead of ap- 
plying it at the side of the seeding, seems 
to offer promise on some soils. 

Finally, intelligent use of manure is 
one of the best ways of maintaining and 
building soil fertility. A large percentage 
of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash that are restored to the soil are 
put back in that form. 


Waren all of these methods of soil im- 
provement are used together, the effect 
can be tremendous. A few years ago an 
experiment was conducted in continuous 
cropping of Wooster silt loam in Ohio. 
The land was kept in corn year after year, 
without fertilizer or manure. Fertility 
declined until the yield dropped to nine 
bushels an acre. At that point the yields 
held steady as an equilibrium was 
reached. Applications of 24% tons of ma- 
nure an acre brought yields up 10 bush- 
els. Doubling the manure applications 
raised yields another 10 bushels, up to 
29. On the same soil, where corn was 
grown in rotation with clover on limed 
and manured land, the equilibrium yield 
was about 50 bushels. A complete fer- 


t 


lity system, including rotation, lime, 
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OOD farmers don’t let valuable cat- 

tle stray onto highways or get into 
other fields to spoil crops or get hurt. 
When they can’t buy the extra American 
Fence they need, they repair their pres- 
ent fences to take care of the emergency. 
For this purpose, you will find our book- 
let, “How to Make Your Fences Last 
Longer” of real help. Ask your American 
Fence dealer for a free copy or mail the 











coupon below. There's no obligation, 


But perhaps you can get new Ameri- 
can Fence. The government is now per- 
mitting us to manufacture considerable 
quantities, although there still is not 
enough to meet all demands. We urge 
you to see your American Fence dealer 
at once. He may be able to supply you. 
If not, he'll do all he can to get you 
some American Fence quickly. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 











UNITED 


STEEL 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Room 402, Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your new, illustrated book on 
fence care. 


STATES Nam 
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manure, and fertilizer brought the equi- 
librium yield to 75 bushels. 

Research on the Morrow plots at thy 
Illinois Experiment Station—the oldest 
existing experimental plots in the United 
States—also points to the conclusion that 
manure-limestone-phosphate treatment 
converts downward trends in product 
ity into upward trends. It is interesting 
to note that the land on which the plots 
are located was originally of very high 
productivity. 
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Tue critical question on maintainin; 
the fertility of our good land is a questior 
which can be answered. Many farmers 
are answering it already, and with profit 
to themselves, for the same practices that 
build fertility also make for increased 
farm incomes. The great increase in the 
use of lime already has been mentioned 
Most of the gain came after 1936, wit! 
the aid of the Agricultural Conservatio1 
Program. The use of commercial. fer- 





tilizers has doubled between wars. 
On the whole, the picture is encourag- 
ing. The trend is in the right direction for | 
a pattern of Midwestern farming that 
will insure abundant production in the 
future. We are seeing the need for pre- 
serving and increasing the fertility of the ( 
land. We are finding better ways of doing 
it. And farmers, in increasing numbers, 
are adopting these methods. ; 
Bur there is a big zf in this hopeful h 
prospect. It concerns farm income. Ni 
farmer can follow a well-rounded pro- : 
gram of soil improvement unless he can , 
afford to grow enough legumes in his ro- . 
tation and can pay for lime, fertilizer, : 
and the right kind of legume seeds. We 4 
must have good farm incomes—and that 
means, in turn, full industrial production s 


and pay rolls—if we are to expect our 
best farm soils to continue to support b 
their farm population and feed the nation. 

Man, like all other living things, never 


A new series of the popular Sinclair Farm Meetings will be held 


this fall and winter. We want you and your family to come. can afford to get far away from his Moth- 
er Earth. Despite the urgency of finding 


SEE THESE NEW MOVIES ways to deal with great farm production, 








the fundamental problem of soil fertility F 

te FARM WORK SIMPLIFICATION ~This new Sinclair movie shows remains. Surplus production and fertility ( 
easier, simpler ways to do everyday farm chores. It will help are not separate problems; they are parts Hy 

; of the same great problem. So as we plan , 

you save steps, time and labor. how best to use abundance, let us not : 

% OLD MACDONALD HAD A FARM-—This film, prepared by Ethy] ee ee tr 
Corporation, suggests ways to get more work out of your farm : 
equipment. Don’t miss it. W 
GOODYEAR FARM FROLICS~A rollicking musical movie in ‘ 
full color, with many side-splitting laughs for the whole al 
family. . 
Special Added Attractions — Door Prizes la 
ADMISSION FREE ‘ 

i ' 

Ask your Sinclair Agent when the Sinclair Farm Meeting will be : S tic 





held in your community. And don’t forget that your Sinclair Agent 
offers a full line of petroleum products for your farm. Ask him about 
his money-saving offer on farm oils, greases, insect spray and stock 
spray for spring delivery. Lan “s 


BUY WAR BONDS 








“As a guess, you planted ‘em too close.’ 
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“Yeah, but pretzels are food!" 





The Farm Outlook 
[ From page 4 | 


WFA will be influenced by (1) the 
probable demand for farm products in 
1945-46, and (2) the extent to which 
Congress is willing to supply the money 
needed to support prices “for two years 
after the war.” The present commitment 
is to support prices after the war at not 
less than 90 percent of parity. 

As for the physical volume of produc- 
tion, the WFA has been saying, in effect, 
that after the war we cannot expect to 
maintain agricultural production at the 
expanded wartime level. Cutbacks prob- 
ably would be recommended in the pro- 
duction of food grains, truck crops, soy- 
beans and peanuts, range cattle, and 
poultry. Hogs and eggs already have been 
cut back, but some further reduction may 
be needed to maintain prices of pork and 
eggs. A small reduction in milk output 
also may be recommended. It’s likely 
that less fluid milk and cream and more 
butterfat will be sold by farmers in 1945. 


For Export. As we get the drift of current 
Government planning on postwar policy, 
the objective is to maintain domestic 
prices by Government financing of export 
sales of agricultural surpluses above do- 
mestic needs. The War Surplus Disposal 
Act contains a provision for sales of sur- 
pluses in world markets at competitive 
world prices. Principal agricultural com- 
modities affected would be wheat, cot- 
ton, lard, tobacco, fruits, dairy products, 
and possibly vegetable oils. Roughly, it’s 
estimated that to implement such an 
export-commodities program would cost 
the Government about 500 million dol- 
lars a year. 


Smaller Production. Wartime produc- 
tion of food has been about 33 percent 
above the 1935-39 prewar level. About 
25 percent of the total has been going for 
military use and Lend-Lease export. The 
remainder consumed by civilians has 
been about 107 percent per person above 
prewar figures. As military and Lend- 
Lease requirements decline, it’s expected 
that production will need to be reduced, 
probably to 115-120 percent of the pre- 
war level. A controlling factor is that, 
unlike the situation after World War I, 
large quantities of surplus agricultural 
commodities are available for sale in 
tld markets by foreign export pro- 
ing countries. END 


| 
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EVERY BUILDING 


ON THE 


A. M. FOX FARM, MASON, WIS. 


BUILT WITH INSULITE 


Tue FARM of A. M. Fox near 
Mason, Wisconsin, might well be 
called an “‘Insulite’”’ farm, for Insu- 
lite was used in constructing every 
building on it! 

A model dairy barn, two poultry 
houses, milk house, brooder houses, 
the farm home, and two cottages 
for help—all built with Insulite. 

The dairy barn houses 42 cows, 
and is thoroughly insulated with 
Insulite. Mr. Fox says: ‘‘Cows kept 
snug and warm, free from drafts, 
protected against sudden changes 
in temperature, give more milk, re- 
quire less feed for body warmth.”’ 





h 
YOUR BUILDING FRIEND 


Your lumber dealer is 
your building friend. He 
can help and advise you 
in many ways. Get ac- 
quainted with him. Stop 
in at his yard and ask for YS 
Insulite farm literature, or ” 


send coupon today. 


INSULITE 


Name 
Address 


City 









Dept. SF114, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


» () Poultry and Brooder Houses 
*\ (1) Dairy Barns and Milk Houses Others. 
] I plan to build 


‘And the same applies to poultry 
buildings. Chicks need warm, even 
temperatures. Layers, too, give more 
eggs when snugly housed.” 

You, too, can use Insulite to your 
advantage. The big Insulite boards 
are easy to apply, cover a large sur- 
face in one application, and build 
wind-proofed, weather-tight walls. 
Insulite insulates as it builds—double 
value from one material. 

No matter what you build—dairy 
barn, milk house, poultry and hog 
buildings, remodeling or building a 
new home for your family —it will 
pay you to investigate Insulite first! 








Please send me more information about farm buildings— 


€) Hog Houses 


I plan to remodel 


Stale 















Do you remember 
THIS GREAT NAME ? 
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He Wrote a Song That America Still Sings 


He was born in 1779. During the War of 1812, he visited the 
enemy fleet in Baltimore harbor to arrange for the release of 
a friend and was detained aboard ship overnight. Thus, he 
witnessed the all-night bombardment of Fort McHenry. Its 
heroic defense inspired him to write the words of the song 
which has become America’s national anthem. His name/?* 


A Great Name EVERYBODY Knows 


Today, hard working farm equipment must respond to the con- 

stant wartime demand for food and more food! And, today, 

Willard Batteries are doing their share in farm trucks, tractors, 
cars and in many other applications— proving over and over 
b again that “WILLARD” means QUALITY. For extra reliability, 
a extra ruggedness and extra long life in a storage battery; the 
a name to remember is WILLARD. It’s a name everybody knows— 
1} and the battery which wise buyers buy! 


{: At the bottom of this advertisement, printed 
upside down, is the great name described above. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. @ CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES * DALLAS * TORONTO 






’ 

’ 

| Army-Navy “E’’, awarded 
| to the W illard Storage Bat- 
; 

| 







tery Company, Cleveland 
factory, for high achieve- 
meat in the production of 
war materiel. 














“SAFETY- FILL” 
BATTERIES 


—for Tanks * Combat Cars « Jeeps + Walkie-Talkies 
: * Ships « for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


.». the power to carry on! 
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REA is Rarin’ to Go! 


[ From page 24 | 


farm than it is in Willow Run. And 
that premise, REA hopes to aid the na- 
tion’s rural farmers to obtain depe: 
able, low-cost power. 


Dvurinc the past nine years REA h 
financed more than 800 farmer-own: 
and farmer-managed rural electric « 
operatives. Its borrowers serve more tha 
1,150,000 consumers. Almost 900,000 
these are farms. The rest include schools, 
churches, flying fields, rural industrie: 
and rural homes. More than half of al! 
the farm connections since 1936 were 
lines financed by REA, and for the past 
five years the ratio has been about tw 
to one. 

The lines REA has financed, some 
400,000 miles of them, would extend 
16 times around the earth at the equator. 

Why do I give you this information? 
Because it represents a great accumula- 
tion of knowledge and experience and, 
on the basis of it, we are confident that 
electricity can come to most American 
farm homes. 

During the past year REA, in con- 
junction with the Postwar Planning 
Committees of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been making 
a careful study of the size of the job to be 
done in bringing electricity to the por- 
tion of rural America which is still un- 
served. The 1940 Census disclosed that 
5,161,855 farm dwellings and 1,882,403 
rural nonfarm dwellings did not then 
have central-station service. 

We know that the scope of the task is 
so enormous that in addition to the jobs 
which the work will provide directly, 
both in building the lines and in manu- 
facturing the materials which go into 
line construction, additional jobs by the 
scores of thousands will be created in 
industry to furnish the electric equipment 
and appliances and the plumbing which 
will be made possible. 


We KNOW, too, that electricity can be 
applied to many new farm tasks, and 
that existing equipment can be im- 
proved, simplified, made more econom- 
ical—and we know that the farmer can 
and will learn to use it to his great ad- 
vantage. 

The job to be done is so big that it will 
require the best efforts of many agencies 
—Government, farm groups, and the 
private power companies. 

Once there was some hesitancy at 
extending power lines. It cost too much 
to build them. The farmer couldn’t or 
wouldn’t pay high rates for his power, 
and the power couldn’t be sold at a rea- 
sonable price—or so we were told. Today 
we know that these reasons, or excuses, 
no longer represent the true picture. 
Farm electricity need not be expensive 

The farmers who borrowed money 
from REA to set up their rural electric 
co-operatives are repaying their loans, 
on schedule or ahead of schedule. In 
fact, they’ve paid almost $60,000,000 of 
principal and interest due on their notes 
to Uncle Sam and then added $16,000- 
000 more in prepayments, as a reserve 
“cushion of credit.’ So, it looks as tho 
these farm electric co-operatives will 
work out. 

Use of electricity on the farm is in- 
creasing. That’s another reason why 
more and more farmers can afford elec- 
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tric service. Once folks thought of elec- 
tricity chiefly as a light in the kitchen 


and parlor. Maybe they added a radio: 


and a washing machine but they didn’t 
make full use of electric power. 

Today we’re coming into an electric 
age. You have seen sketches of the farm- 
er of the future sitting comfortably in an 
air-cooled observation room, flipping 
switches and pressing buttons to plant 
and cultivate and harvest his crops, milk 
and feed his cows, clean his barn, and 
maybe process his production, too. That 
picture is pretty far-fetched, but we will 
have other changes even more helpful, 
perhaps equally spectacular. 

Of course, neither electricity nor any- 
thing else can take the place of all the 
hard work on the farm, nor is it likely to 
be a replacement for good farm man- 
agement. On the electrified farm, how- 
ever, good management is more impor- 
tant than brute strength. We know of 
more than 300 useful tasks for electricity 
on the farm, and almost every week un- 
covers a new job which electricity can 
accomplish just a little better, a little 
easier, or a little cheaper than the former 


method. 


Topay the farmer uses electricity to 
milk his cows and then to cool the milk. 
He uses electricity to pump water to his 
house and to his barn and outbuildings. 
Electric brooders are dependable foster 
mothers for chicks, save many little pigs 
from chilling and crushing. Lights in 
the barnyard and in farm buildings make 
it possible for the farmer to work in the 
fields until dark and then to do his chores 
after nightfall. 

Electric motors turn his feed grinder 
and seed cleaner, operate his grindstone, 
his saw, and his sausage grinder. When 
repairs are needed he turns to his electric 
drill, his welder, or his soldering iron. 

Yes, the farmer today is putting his 
kilowatts into overalls to take the place 
of the son or hired man gone to war. 
He’s using electricity to save the labor 
of pitching his hay into the hay loft, of 
elevating his grain, of shelling his corn. 

Electricity is a tireless worker. The 
farm woman uses it to wash and iron her 
clothes and to cook the family’s meals. 
It cuts hours off her housekeeping chores 
so that she has more time to devote to her 
chickens and her Victory Garden. The 
food in her kitchen is kept unspoiled be- 
cause of that gleaming white refriger- 
ator she bought before the manufac- 
turer converted over to airplane parts. 

Electricity is not only’ tireless but it’s 
inexpensive. A nickel pays for pumping 
a thousand gallons of water to the house 
or barns. Who wants to pump and carry 
four tons of water for less than a dime? 
A cent and a half spent for power will 
milk a cow for a month; an electric milker 
will allow a farmer to care for just about 
two or three times as large a herd because 
of the time saved. Worth it? 


Waar's for tomorrow? Electricity will 
provide us with quick-freeze chests so 
that rural America can enjoy frozen 
iruits and vegetables and fish and meat. 
Electricity will grade our fruits and veg- 
tables and maybe even warm our gar- 
den soil. 

The ultra-violet ray will kill bacteria 
n our water supply and in the hen house. 
In the South farmers may use infra-red 
rays to protect citrus fruits from frost. 
During the summer we may enjoy cooler 

mperatures in our homes with the aid 
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Who...on the home front...comes 





When blue stars in our service 
flags are turning to gold, there is con- 
siderable question whether the effort 
of any group on the home front should 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
the efforts of our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines on the war front. 


But if any group in the country 
merits this distinction, certainly the 
award must go to the nation’s farmers. 
Over and over again, crop estimates 
have proved that the U. S. farmer is en- 
gaged in an amaziny all-out war effort. 


Despite discouraging shortages of 
men and machines, patriotic farmers 
have more than met the crisis by work- 
ing at increased pressure from dawn 
to dusk and later . . . and by giving 
extra care and attention to all of their 
farm machinery, especially to motor- 
operated units. They have concentrated 
on the maintenance and lubrication of 
farm implements, trucks, and cars; and 
have more than ever before insisted on 
quality in all of their farm lubricants. 


When you want to pick a quality motor 
oil remember these facts: Phillips offers a 
number of oils because preferences and 
woe ae vary. But when you want our 

est oil, there is no need for hesitation or 
doubt. Phillips tells you frankly that Phillips 
66 Motor Oil is our finest quality. . . the high- 
est grade and greatest value . . . among all 
the oils we offer to farm car-owners like 
yourself. 





Closest to matching our soldiers’ . 
» — efforts on the war front? 











FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm beaks. 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 





IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 





For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 
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| Ouly the BEST POSTS 
will give you the 
“BEST FENCE!” 
tf 
; + 
| Pe? 
| 
To give you the best service, 
| your fence, like your home or 
! barn, must be built on a good 
foundation. Select your Post 
first, then build your fence. 
Gold Crowns Choose... 
are now be- 
ing finished 
with only one \d Croy, ; 
coating of aon {/4 Our Dealers are now receiving large 
paint in com- shipments of Gold Crowns. If your Dealer 
pliance with has not yet received his shipment, ask 
: Government STEEL So NCE a STS him when it is expected. “Gold Crowns” 
regulations. For hom all” . are worth waiting for. 
They are tough, sient and durable. Every one is 
rolled from high carbon railroad rails. This is the 
same steel that is made to carry heavy loaded 
freight trains and fast streamliners. Such steel posts 
are the foundation of economical long-life fencing. 
: As an extra value, Gold Crown Studded “T” Posts 
have Shrunk-on Anchor Plates. 
i Remember ...100 Posts Free if a single Shrunk-on Anchor 
Plate comes off in shipping, hauling, driving or pulling. 
CALUMET STEEL DIVISION 
| ORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
| 310 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
! 
; 
| 
| 
! 


a and hundreds of other valuable 
t | things about files and filing 


How many kinds of saws do you have? 
| How many remain in need of sharpen- 
| ing principally because you don’t have 
| The right file for the job? Here’s a way 
to put slack winter hours to good 
) purpose: 

| Send for the FREE Nicholson Book 
) “FILE FILOSOPHY” 





: shown above .. . 48 pages chock-full of inter- 
esting illustrations and information about 
kinds, uses and care of files. Then get from 
your hardware or implement dealer the files 
the book recommends for sharpening the vari- 

ous saws you have. Best investment you ever 
made toward saving the energy or power that’s 
wasted by struggling along with dull saws! 
Nicholson File Co., 32 Acorn St., Providence 1, R. 1., U.S.A. 
/ (Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 





NICHOLSON FILES <<». 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE wate. 



































of portable air conditioners. We ma 
even enjoy telephone service over t 
same wires that bring us our electric cur- 
rent. We may have small, electric pa 
teurizers. The electric eye will open ou: 
gates. We will be farming in a new ag 

I began by saying we will have to wor} 
for it. The REA-financed electric « 
operatives belong to the members who 
they serve. These members have the o 
ligation of electing neighbors of the 
choice to manage the affairs of their « 
operative. They must serve on com- 
mittees and come to annual meetings 1 
take an intelligent, thoughtful interest 
in their co-operative’s activities. 

Perhaps, in some quarters of the glob: 
co-operatives such as REA has organized 
would not work. But the American farm- 
er is intelligent, accustomed to the dem- 
ocratic process of ordering his own af- 
fairs. Responsibility does not fright 
him. He does not back down, timid and 
abashed, because some folks try 
frighten him away from this kind 
enterprise. 

The record of the 812 active REA sys- 
tems proves that they can succeed and 
that in every reasonably well-populated 
area in the United States, if enough 
people want electricity, they can get it. 
The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was created by an Act of Congress 
to help them to finance construction 
costs and to provide them with all th 
aid and advice they need. 

I look forward to the task ahead as one 
that will challenge our ingenuity and 
our skills and as a job that we can and 
will lick. REA hopes to be able to con- 
tinue to reduce the cost of line construc- 
tion and to continue to spearhead thx 
way to cheap, dependable electricity for 
the American farmer. 

All three—REA, farm groups, and 
the private utilities—are making definite 
and concrete plans for quick action once 
the materials and manpower can be 
spared from the war effort. 

In REA, for example, we have nearly 
$100,000,000 worth of funds already ap- 
propriated by the Congress and allotted 
for specific construction on which work 
can start within a very short time, in a 
few instances, within days of the time we 
we get our go-ahead signal. In addition, 
we have on file more than $100,000,000 
worth of applications. Each of these great 
backlogs is about the size of a big prewar 
year’s program for REA. There is now 
pending in Congress legislation which 
would make it possible for REA co- 
operatives to accomplish a construction 
program totaling more than $500,000,- 
000 in the three-year period immediate]; 
following the war. That three-year pro- 
gram would take electricity to more rural 
consumers than all the lines we have 
financed in the past nine years. 

REA, in other words, is rarin’ to go. END 








“| want some stuffing done!" 
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Utilities Farmward 


[ From page 25 | 


deeply into the 3,000,000 farms still left. 

In the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, and Pacific Coast 
States, where one and three-quarter 
million of the nation’s farms are located, 
over three-quarters of the farms with oc- 
cupied dwellings already have electric 
service. The three-year program of farm 
line extension already referred to, to- 
gether with expected extensions of power 
lines of rural electric co-operatives, will 
largely complete the electrification of the 
farms in these states. There will remain 
unserved, in general, only the very isolat- 
ed farms and those which, tho qualifying 
as farms under the definition of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, are not really pro- 
ductive farms at all. 


Tue great bulk of the unserved farms of 
America are located in the West North 
Central States, where distances between 
farms constitute a serious deterrent to 
farm electrification, and in the South 
Atlantic, East South Central, and West 
South Central States where not only 
distance but tenant operation make the 
problem of farm electrification difficult 
and its solution a slower process. It should 
be observed, however, that the plans of 
electric utility companies in these areas 
contemplate the building of many thou- 
sands of miles of line as soon as war con- 
ditions will permit. More than three- 
fifths of all the customers who are expect- 
ed to be connected by electric utility 
companies ir their three-year expansion 
program live in these four areas. 

As stated, it was 40 years ago that the 
business-managed utilities started to ex- 
tend lines into farm territories. The first 
important use of electricity in agriculture 
was in California and other western 
states where pumping for irrigation for 
crops with a high value per acre afforded 
an economic possibility. This use of elec- 
tric power for irrigation has extended into 
parts of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Florida for irrigating rice fields and truck 
farms; and its use for pumping to irrigate 
large truck farms during dry spells in the 
humid areas in the United States has 
been expanded. Even today, with the 
growth of many other uses for electricity 
on the farm, nearly half of the total elec- 
tricity consumed annually on the farms 
of America is for irrigation pumping. 
Electricity has also become a big factor 
in the operation of dairy and poultry 
farms. The job ahead is to broaden this 
field of usefulness of electricity. 


Mosr of the big producing farms of 
the country have electricity. It is estimated 
that about 15 percent in number of the 
farms in the country yield about 85 per- 
cent of the total food production. These 
farms have been quick to take advantage 
of every new development that offers 
efficiency and economy and they will no 
doubt greatly increase their already large 
uses of electricity. As a group they con- 
stitute one of the most promising fields 
lor increased power demand and one 
that will not be neglected. It is meeting 
the needs and desires of the 85 percent of 
larmers who produce only 15 percent of 
the total food production, however, that 
will call for the major study and consid- 
eration. For many years, it has been evi- 
dent that unless the small farmer could 
ind a way to make his labors yield a 
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Hard-Working Oil for 
Hard-Working Machinery 





Mechanized farm equipment, trucks 
and passenger cars must be protected. 
No time for breakdowns and repairs. 
Keep them on the job—with that tough 
oil, Diamond 760! Under the most 
severe operating conditions, Diamond 





760 retains its oiliness and protective 
film strength. Famous for heat-resisting 
qualities. Made from selected paraffin 
base crudes and processed to eliminate 
compounds that might form sludge. 
All SAE grades; from quarts to drums. 
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Farm needs delivered by D-X Tank Truck! 


DIAMOND D-X LUBRICANTS—a 
complete line including the proper type and 
grade for Chassis, Crankcase, Transmission, 
Differential, Hypoid Gears, Wheel Bearings, 
Water Pump, Universal Joint, Steering Wheel, 
Final Drive, Gears, Bearings, Cupsand Axles. 


DIAMOND TRACTOR FUELS 


D-X SPECIALTY PRODUCTS—Cream 
Separator Oil, Harness Dip and Oil, Black 
Oils, Insecticide, Tree Spray, Gear Cleaner, 
Household Oil, Floor Oil, Diamond Stock 
Spray, Medicrude and Goldola for Hogs. 


D-X MOTOR FUELS 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Waterloo Terre Haute 





TULSA Qmaha 


Chicago 
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@ No peacetime clothes ever had to 
take the rough, tough treatment that 
combat uniforms made by Crown- 
Headlight must take. And the material 
and construction in these uniforms 
compare with the sturdy quality used 
in Crown and Headlight overalls, shirts 
and trousers today and for over 40 years. 


@ Crown and Headlight are the only 
overalls certified by the United States 
Testing Company—your assurance of 
long, rugged wear. Sanforized-shrunk,* 
too...for fit and comfort. Union made. 


*Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN -HEADLIGHT 
Work Clothes 


UNION MADE 
Caton CINCINNATI * SAN FRANCISCO HEAD 
a CHICAGO + DETROIT + NEW YORK 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN & HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 


MAKE MONEY 


Pull stumps for self and others. 
lereuien Horse and Hand Power 
pullers. Best way to clear land 








3220 29th St., Centerville, ‘lowa 





CLIPMASTER 
Cool, Easy Running 
Cow Clipper 






Preferred the 
world over for 
its greater 
speed, ease of 
handling, 
rugged, 
lasting 
durability. 


The quota of STEWART Clipmasters WPB authorized 
us to produce is being shipped at intervals to distrib- 
utors for their dealers. We do not believe there will be 
enough to meet the demand; so see your dealer early. 
STEWART Clipmaster Model 51 is the cool-running 
clipper with the anti-friction tension control that assures 
perfect tension between blades for faster, easier clipping. 
Exclusive Stewart-design ball-bearing motor is air cooled 
and entirely encased in the insulated EASY-GRIP 
handle that is barely two inches in diameter. Send for 
FREE Catalog of Stewart clipping and shearing ma- 
chines. Made and guaranteed by: 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Dept. 95 

5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products 
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monetary return comparable to the in- 
dustrial worker, he would gradually 
abandon his farm and move to the city as 
most of his sons and daughters already 
have done. According to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, men living and 
working on farms in 1943 averaged 60 
hours of work per week and 66 hours in 
the peak months of May to October. 


Tue problem with respect to this small 
farmer is to develop for his use electrically 
driven machinery that can increase his 
annual income, distribute his hours of 
work more evenly thru the year, and 
shorten the time required for him to do 
his chores. He needs more automatic 
machinery so that he can effectively carry 
on certain operations simultaneously and 
conserve his time. 

The Edison Electric Institute Farm 
Utilization Committee recently under- 
took a survey to determine what electric 
farm machinery was most in demand by 
the farmers, to secure the opinion of those 
who deal with agriculture as to the 
efficiency of the machinery at present 
offered on the market, to obtain their 
opinion as to what improvements would 
be desirable in these machines, and to re- 
survey farm jobs for which no suitable 
electric equipment is now available but 
perhaps could be developed. The survey 
canvassed some 250 agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, and rural depart- 
ments of utility companies. 

It indicated that electric water systems 
rate first in potential farm sales, not- 
withstanding the fact that several hun- 
dred thousand of these have been sold in 
recent years. This indicates that an ex- 
cellent job of advertising has been ac- 
complished by the Electric Water Sys- 
tems Council. Close upon water systems 
on the list of equipment desired to be 
purchased comes refrigeration and then, 
in the following order, come electric 
brooders, water heaters, feed grinders, 
milking machines, elevators of various 
kinds, barn ventilators, farm motors, and 
cream separators. 


One of the questions asked in this 
recent survey sought to ascertain opinion 
on the nature of changes needed in exist- 
ing farm equipment. It may be of interest 
to list the results of this question showing 
whether, in the opinion of the respond- 
ent, certain equipment calls for a slight 
modification or calls for a new design: 


Needs Slight Should be 

Modification New Design 
NG ccs bbcwdkeuscecues Die tae ese 
Bids J'a.05030 606 Gen of tas eane 9 
I, 55.4 on v.xéasamae ah Ri sctmake 10 
Co ee yee 10 
ie POEs cc cnpcctesdees Riceses . 8 
Stock Tank Heaters............. Sir cnegeene 
Elevators (all types of farm)... . . . EE eer 12 
er i ree eee , a Ee 
Milking Machines............. Dektd6in«s 8 
Wetter GyRe sais oc cc ccccccte ee 3 
PN 0c cc0: docks ss tcbad BMhed sss 3 
Cream Separators. ..........00+ BosSs eee a 


Among the more important farm jobs 
for which electric equipment should be 
designed or improved, as determined 
from the survey above referred to, are 
the following: small, farm-sized roller 
mill requiring less power than present 
hammer mills; electric, all-purpose gar- 
den tractor; farm-sized hay-chopping 
and drying equipment; weed killers; 











Helped Bring This Farm 


Back to Life’ 


A. V. Garges 
Sturgis, Michigan 


*‘When I took over this 320-acre 
farm 5 years ago, the fencing was 
poor, there was very little live- 
stock, and crop yields were low. 


“Now, with good fences, I’m able to carry 
95 registered Berkshire hogs and 70 head 
of dairy cattle. And, with legume pasture 
and proper rotations, crop yields have 
increased 40% in 5 years. 


“RED BRAND Holds Up” 


“‘All the new fence I have built has been 
RED BRAND. I find it holds up better 
than other brands on the farm.”’ 


New Keystone fence is available— 
not Red Brand, but the very best 
quality possible under existing 
government restrictions. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


RED BRAND FENCE 


Book s—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by 
H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job 
ys By ing tells you how to figure proper wire sizes 

the power loads, outlines principles of efficient 
Nohetne’ Illustrated, 200 pages, cloth, $1.50. Send to 
Successful Farming. 

















due to bruises, 
strains, puffs 






Farmers know there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, strains, bruises, puffs. A 
stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 
Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hours! 
Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a 
time-proved helpin relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles. Absorbine 
never blisters or removes hair. It costs 
only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value 
many times. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE 
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electric seedbed treatment, especially 
for tobacco beds; electric repair kit in- 
cluding power drill, tool grinder, power 
saws, sprayer, regular battery charger, 
and auxiliary motors and portable weld- 
er; bacteria-killing equipment for the 
milkhouse; insulated, automatic, elec- 
trically heated hog waterer; wiring speci- 
fications designed particularly for farm 
conditions to combine economy with 
adequacy and safety; an easy method of 
handling the ensilage from the silo to the 
cow; some easy method of handling hay 
from the mow to the cow; dairy-stable 
cutter cleaner; an electric cleaner for 
cattle; an electric currycomb; general- 
purpose mill with attachments for meat 
grinding and meal grinding; small cool- 
ing unit for egg room, seed potato room, 
and such uses; need for a blower designed 
for whitewash-spray gun; tree-pruning 
saw; portable tree sprayer; tobacco de- 
hydrating equipment; vacuum cleaner 
for poultry houses; hoist suitable for 
stationary and portable applications for 
handling bags, bales, and for assisting 
with butchering and the repair of ma- 
chinery; solar-electric greenhouse; grain 
drier; soil sterilizer using electric dis- 
charge; small blancher to be used for 
fruits and vegetables before freezing or 
dehydrating; and, lastly, scraper for 
barns and poultry houses. 


Ir IS the firm belief of those connected 
with the electric utility industry that ade- 
quate rural electrification at the least 
possible cost still presents a challenge to 
private industry and that we cannot have 
a prosperous America with a rural popu- 
lation having a standard of living below 
that of the city. There must be a parity in 
working conditions, in living conditions, 
and in opportunity for obtaining secur- 
ity for the farmer and his family approxi- 
mately equal to that which this same 
family could get for itself if it lived in the 
city. Electricity is a means to help bring 
about this parity and it is not the least of 
the available means. It is felt that a thoro 
understanding of the problems involving 
the greater utilization of electricity thru 
making available adequate machines 
properly designed, economically con- 
structed, and efficiently sold, offers the 
best road to real farm electrification. To 
accomplish this result requires a better 
knowledge on the part of those engaged 
in rural electrification and on the part of 
the farmers themselves, who put service 
and equipment to its final test. 


Tue electric utility companies hope to 
co-operate with the manufacturers of and 
dealers in farm machinery, with the 
various Government agencies, including 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
and with farm organizations whose aim 
is the accomplishment of a better stand- 
ard of living on the farm. A large num- 
ber of electric utility companies serving 
rural areas have rural departments and 
give special consideration to the needs of 
their farm customers. These problems of 
naking electricity more useful to the 
farm customer and of extending service 

those farms which are not yet reached 
by power lines call for the best efforts of 
all these organizations working toward 
the desired goal. The electric utility 
companies of America long ago accepted 
the challenge to help electrify rural 
America and to do it constructively on 
the basis of sound agricultural and engi- 
neering principles. They are in a mood to 
redouble their efforts in this direction. END 
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We're Doing fine, Mr.Graham, 
Thanks to Your friend ” 


Yes, Mary and Gwendolyn are doing fine 
—thanks to Sid Graham and the unseen 
friend in the doorway. 


| Who is the friend 
x in the doorway? 


He is Sid Graham’s auto 
insurance agent, one of 7,000 representa- 
tives of State Farm Mutual, the world’s 
largest auto insurance company. He is the 
man who got Mary and Gwendolyn im- 
mediate hospital care, who saw to it that 
Mary’s broken arm was promptly set, who 
looked after Mary’s comfort and paid the 
entire bill—even though Sid Graham was not 
held responsible for the accident when Mary 
darted in front of his car. 

Payment for medical care is but one of 
the many benefits to which you are en- 
titled as the holder of a mew State Farm 
Mutual “Full Service’’ policy. 






Under this new, low-cost, broader cov- 
erage policy you and your wife are insured 
against (1) legal liability that might arise 
from an accident as the result of driving 
your own or any other private passenger 
auto, and (2) damage to, or loss of your 
car. Your protection includes: (a) $5,000 
property damage and double the usual 
$5,000-$10,000 public liability protection; 
(b) medical payments up to $500 a person 
for yourself, family, guests and pedestrians 
regardless of responsibility for the acci- 
dent; (c) coverage for fire, theft, and 30 
other causes of loss; (d) 80% collision, bail 
bond, and emergency road service cover- 
ages; (e) car rental if your auto is stolen. 


Ask your State Farm agent to show you 
the new, easy-to-read ‘‘Full Service’ policy 
and to explain why all auto insurance is 


definitely NOT alike. Ask him, too, about 
State Farm's equally fine life and fire in- 
surance policies. There are 7,000 agents in 
the U.S, and Canada at your service. See 
your State Farm agent today and step 
into your car worry-free tomorrow. 
NOW... Available With Your New Auto Policy— 


NEW! Ask about Comprehensive Farm 
and Farm Employers Liability protection 
now available with all of State Farm’s new 
auto policies. The low cost will blink your 
eyes. See your State Farm Agent today or 
send for the new FREE booklet (coupon 
below). 











ALS e, 


STATE FARM 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: Berkeley, California 
Canadian Office: Toronto, Canada 











FREE TO DRIVERS — INFORMATIVE, NEW BOOKLET 


| Mr. G. E. Mecuerte 

| State Farm Insurance Companies SF-114 
Bloomington, Illinois 

| Please send me your new booklet giving basic 

| facts about your new auto and personal liability 
insurance, I understand this request will not obli- 

| gate me in any way. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Buy MORE War Bonds—bhold what you have! 
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Edited by Alvina Iverson 


|, is making itself mighty im- 
portant this year. One can’t help but be ex- 
tremely humble as Thanksgiving Day draws 
near again. There is so much, really too much, 
for which to be thankful. Each has his own pri- 
vate little thank-you’s to make. We all bow in 
true humility to give thanks for our homes and 
way of life, our country and its richness, our 
freedom and the courage to hold it high, our 
hopes for peace and the increasing evidences of 
its realization. 
« 


Our thoughts and our most tangible thanks 
are perhaps centered around our homes—where 
love and faith and hope are symbolized in a war- 
sick world. That is as it should be. ‘“‘As long as 
there are homes to which men turn at close of 
day, as long as there are homes where children 
are, where women stay; if love and loyalty and 
faith be found across those sills, a stricken nation 
can recover from its ills.” 


According to the almanac, if things move 
along in the usual way, the first snow of the sea- 
son is apt to fall on some cold, crisp-cut day in 
November. Whether the first flurry of winter is 
just a calling card or an unannounced and pro- 
longed visit, the occasion is always exciting. The 
children are all set to get out their sleds or build 
snowmen and snow forts at the slightest provo- 
cation, and the working folks in the family, 


Stitt 
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Irs UP to the cook to match the skill of the 
marksman, and if any homemaker can do it 
she’s Mrs. R. Edward Baur, of near Van Meter, 
Iowa. Mrs. Baur is not a new hand at preparing 
the hunter’s feast, for she’s always lived where 
hunting was good sport for the men of the fam- 
ily. The Baurs frequently enjoy squirrel dinners, 
and now and then a ’possum feed. Having a 
mother who “‘cooked game to prefection,’”’ Mrs. 
Baur acquired the technique naturally. 

She is shown here putting finishing touches on 
a picture platter of baked, stuffed squab which 
encircle a mound of fluffy, riced potatoes; shred- 
ed, cooked carrots; and parsley. Mrs. Baur’s 
artistry with food is always evident in its looks 
as well as its taste. 
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whether they like to see winter come or not, will, 
for future reference, automatically draw a circle 
around the date on which the first flakes fell. 

Y 


While the politicians puzzle over campaign 
platforms, Mrs. Raymond Sayre, chairman of 
the Woman’s Committee of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, gets down to earth with her 
own five point program for rural living that 
should be heartily endorsed by all concerned. 
The planks of her platform: Good living condi- 
tions in farm homes; adequate health and health 
facilities (rural boys formed the greatest groups 
of Army rejectees); equal and improved educa- 
tion for all farm children; opportunities for cul- 
tural development; reasonable prosperity for 
agriculture. 

. 


Since you can’t put your best foot forward 
with holes in your stocking, take a tip from the 
home economists of the USDA and rub a candle 
over the heels and toes of your hose to make 
them last longer. The experts got their tip from 
an old-country custom. As the legend goes, a 
woman standing in stocking feet making candles 
accidentally spilled some of the wax drippings 
on her toes. She noticed her stockings wore much 
longer so tried rubbing candle wax over the 
heels and toes each day, 

Others saw her do this and assumed her mag- 
ic-like gestures with a candle kept away evil 
spirits that caused holes, so the custom spread. 
No matter how true the tale, the black magic 
works—especially good for men and women’s 
cotton-heeled hose. For best results you need 
only to wax them about every three or four 
washings. 

a 


A postwar item, happily not just a dream, is 
the little gasoline Army stove Ernie Pyle has 
mentioned several times in his column. It’s def- 
initely on the list for civilian sale as soon as the 
production signal says “‘go.”’ It’s neatly packed 
in a metal container just a little longer than a 
quart ice-cream carton and opens up to form a 
full-sized burner. The container turns out to be 
two sauce pans—a camper’s companion, a pic- 
nicker’s prize, a homemaker’s handyman! 








E-108, pig; E-118, lamb; E-119, donkey 
(at right). Gay pieces of material work up 
splendidly into manageable barnyard pets for 
tots. The bodies are made of two pieces of 
material joined together with a simple band; 
easy to handle and stuff. The legs are made 
separately, are movable—easy to handle 


3120 (below). His name is Biff, and he's 
pretty cute crocheted in two colors of cotton 
thread with just a spot of red for his nose. He’s 
stuffed to cuddly plumpness and has a collar 
and leash as added attractions—for realism 


Cilia love toys and these cuddly ones 
will be favorites at first sight. They are easy to 
make, easy to handle, and will stand lots of wear 
and attention—that’s what makes them real hits 
with tots, and mama, too. Why not plan your 
Christmas gift list now, early enough to make 
some of the presents yourself? There is probably 
nothing more delightful than watching a happy, 


excited youngster unwrap a toy—the bright eyes, 
the squeals of delight, the way he puts his arm 
around it and holds it close. And when he knows 
you’ve made it especially for him, you’re sure to 
win his favor. 

Directions are available for five cents each. 
Order by number, from Successful Farming, 
4311 Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 





Photographs by Stanley 


13. Little bits of this and that fit themselves 
into the making of Gangling Happy, the 
clown. He's a floppy kind of guy who can get 
himself in more laughable positions than any- 
thing else on this page. He wears a yarn wig, 
a perpetual grin, and is all set to make fun! 
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15. Lambie Pie isn't choosey about the kind 
of material he’s made from—old suiting, dress 
material, or a square of wool that used to be 
the back panel of Auntie’s coat. If you've 
some wire to slip into his legs so he can stand 
alone, fine. Don't forget his perky neck bow 


14. Butch is a solid sort of pal who'll take the 
same kind of material that Lambie Pie does 
He makes a good sparring partner for the 
very-active youngster. Some wire in his |ims 
will keep him in form, and he'll stay good 
looking longer that way. Use a coat hange! 
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3122. Old Fuzzy locks mischievous, doesn't 
he? But his intention is honorable—to keep the 
small fry out of mischief by monopolizing play- 
time. You who crochet will enjoy making him. 
The loop stitch which fringes his body is simple 
as can be. His eyes are shiny-bright buttons 


11. Mary’s little lamb with snowy fleece has 
nothing on our pal Snowy. His body is cut from 
a white Turkish towel so he’s easy to wash. Line 
his ears with pink stockinette or give them a 
lingerie touch. He’s a cozy sort of fellow who is 
bound to be a favorite daytime-nap companion 


12. With pipe-cleaner legs and broad felt feet 
from Dad's old hat this cunning duckling can 
stand on his own. His body, as you've probably 
already noticed, is part of a heavy towel. Dye 
it bright yellow and make the felt beak, tail, 
Wings, and feet a contrasting and very gay color 
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Game-Bird Meals 


By Lorraine G. Baur 


Wauen the hunter at our house brings 
home game birds, we plan an extra-spe- 
cial dinner. A platter of tender, stuffed 
squab, a trio of wild ducks roasted to 
juicy perfection, or pheasants stuffed with 
a tempting dressing—any of these is the 
setting for lively table talk. 

First, in picking a wild duck I scald it 
quickly in boiling water to which one- 
fourth cup paraffin has been added; then 
wrap immediately in a small rug or wool- 
en cloth for five minutes. This makes it 
easier to remove the pinfeathers. After 
singeing, drawing, and cleaning, I wash 
the duck (inside and out) with a mild 
salt solution, then chill, ready for ‘“‘fix- 
in’.”” And stuffed duck is our favorite. 

This basic dressing is moist and mellow 
with that hearty onion flavor which wild 
duck demands. 


Grandma’s Onion Stuffing 


1 loaf dry white bread 114 teaspoons salt 

1 quart water Vf teaspoon pepper 

Yo cup butter 1 teaspoon sage 

1 cup celery, cut fine 1/3 cup thick cream 

11% cups chopped 2 beaten eggs 
onion 


Break the bread in pieces. Pour cold 
water over it to moisten, then press out as 
much of the water as possible. Melt but- 
ter; sauté in it the celery and onion. Add 
these and the remaining ingredients to 
bread, mixing lightly. This is enough for 
3 wild ducks, 2% to 3 pounds each. After 
the ducks are salted and rubbed with soft 
butter, pack the dressing loosely into the 
cavities, allowing for expansion during 
roasting. Place a piece of bacon or salt 
pork on each bird, put on a rack in a 
roaster and bake in a moderate oven 
(325° to 350°) allowing 15 minutes to the 
pound for young duck, 20 minutes for 
older ones. Baste frequently with diluted 
orange or prune juice, or thinned sirup 
from peach or apple pickles. 

An appetizing send-off for a duck din- 
ner is chilled apple cider or a combination 
of cranberry juice and gingerale. And 
sometimes I place fluffy, well-seasoned, 
mashed potatoes in an ovenware serving 
dish and coat the top with whipped, or 
very thick unwhipped, cream. With a 
liberal sprinkling of paprika and a bit of 
grated cheese the potatoes are ready for 
the oven to brown while the rest of the 
meal is assembled for the table. Complete 
the meal with a tart fruit salad and 
pumpkin meringue pie. 

Squabs are top eating stuffed with a 
moist and savory rice and bacon dressing 


and roasted to a delicate brown. At 
serving time I mound riced potatoes high 
on our large platter and top them with a 
layer of riced, cooked, drained carrots. 
Then I sprinkle chopped parsley gener- 
ously on top and encircle the potatoes 
with the juicy squab. 


Rice-Bacon Staffed Squab 


4 teaspoon pepper 

4 teaspoon sage 

Vf to 1 teaspoon salt 

Vo cup diced celery 1 cup cubed bread 

1% cup chopped 2 eggs, beaten 
onion 4 dressed squabs 

2 cups cooked rice 


6 slices bacon, diced 
6 tablespoons bacon 
drippings 


Fry the bacon until almost crisp. Drain 
off all but 6 tablespoons of the drippings. 
Add the celery and onion; sauté until 
lightly browned. Remove from heat and 
add the remaining ingredients. Salt the 
squab inside and out, rub with soft but- 
ter, chicken fat, or drippings, and sprinkle 
with flour. Fill the cavities with dressing 
and arrange on a rack in a roasting pan. 
Lay a piece of bacon on each squab. Bake 
in a slow oven (300° to 325°) 1 t0 1% 
hours. Baste several times with juices in 
pan or diluted fruit juices. The pan drip- 
pings make wonderful gravy. 

Squab and other game fowl require 
spicy relishes, crisp pickles, and one’s 
tastiest jams or conserves for company. 
We enjoy delicately spiced prunes and 
orange slices with squab. To make them, 
add 1-inch stick of cinnamon, 4 or 5 
whole cloves, and 1 sliced, unpeeled 
orange to 1 pound of prunes during the 
last 5 minutes of simmering. Sweeten 
with a little sugar or sirup to give a glaze 
to the fruit. 

Squabs and pigeons should be picked 
as soon after killing as possible. I find it 
quicker to pick them like chicken, scald- 
ing with hot, not boiling, water. When 
the birds are of indeterminate age—not 
squabs but definitely pigeons—we have: 


Pigeon Vegetable Casserole 


4 or 5 pigeons Vo cup chopped 

1/3 cup butter onion 

34, cup chicken broth 1 cup diced potatoes 
4 cloves 1 cup diced carrots 
Vy bayleaf 1 cup peas 

Yo cup diced celery 34 cup tomato juice 
11% teaspoons salt 


Split the pigeons down the back and 
thru the breast. Sprinkle with salt and 
brown lightly in the [ Turn to page 73 
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A DINING-ROOM that will be used every day and a living-room 
Third of a series that is handsome but comfortable and cozy will be important in farm 
homes being planned now. Corner cupboards for china display, a 
rather small room but one ample to set a large table, a cheery atmos- 
phere thruout—these are the main requirements of the dining-room. 
our Successful The living-room is to be lived in, and when wishes come true, there’ll 
be a friendly fireplace and a practical picture window that brings the 
beauty of the countryside indoors. There’s an entrance at the side of 
the house near the drive so guests can easily come to the front door. 








based on postwar 


plans of entries in 


Homes Contest 
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Built-in features deliver the most room for the money. The entry closet will handle plenty of guest clothes 
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One cup! One bowl! No creaming! 
..-for this glorious A f° 
Swans Down Mi X-Easy “cake | 


"8 a ahes, Ci” ° Z Md ing. And your cake tastes richer—keeps ... but not with any other cake flour! 


fresh longer, too! Double the cost of your cake back if you 


eucherw adel This new “Mix-Easy” method is so 7" t delighted with it ... when you 
y (op. simple to follow .. use Swans Down. 


.a child can do it! 
Kegs, prea 


Ce J, Yet you get all the famous Swans 





Down qualities...the fine, soft “downy” Send for ‘’The Swans Down Mix-Easy 
So much quicker... ecasier...more suc- texture, the beautiful even grain, the Cake Book’’! 
cessful! That’s cake-making now ...with delicious melting tenderness. All your favorites made the new ‘‘Mix-Easy”’ 


. . way. Send 6¢ in stamps to Dept. S. F. 11-44, 
So get a package of Swans Down, try General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. Good in 


this ‘‘Mix-Easy”’ recipe—and see how U.S.A. only. Offer expires April 30, 1945. 
No creaming—all ingredients go into heavenly a quick 
the bowl together—no extra cup-and- cake can be! Swans 


bowl dishwashing—only 3 minutes beat- Down guarantees it SWA N S DOWN 
INDIAN SUMMER CAKE 


Preparations: 
Have the shortening at room temperature. Grease 
13x9x2-inch pan, line bottom with waxed paper, and 


Swans Down and Swans Down’s new 
perfected ‘‘Mix-Easy’’ Method! 


——_—_— 










































grease again. Start oven for moderate heat (350° F.). ) 
Sift flour once before measuring. 


Measurements: Measure into bowl: 


&/ ” , 
J - %{ cup vegetable shortenin 
Measure into sifter: : s 


Measure into cup: 
1 cup buttermilk or 
sour milk* 


2% cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 


(and be sure it’s 
2. Swans Down) Have ready: } 
> 1 teaspoon soda 1% cups brown sugar, ff 
1 teaspoon salt firmly packed a 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 3 eggs, unbeaten 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 1 cup chopped nuts * 
4 teaspoon allspice 1 cup raisins, cooked and > 
chopped P< 
*To sour fresh milk, add 1 tablespoon vinegar to 1 cup milk 
and let stand in warm place a few minutes 
Now —Swans Down's “Mix-Easy” Part! 
(Mix by hand or with electric mixer on low speed.) 
Stir or mix shortening just to soften. Sift in dry ingre- 
dients. Add brown sugar. (Force through sieve to re- 
move lumps, if necessary.) Add 1% of liquid and the 2 
eggs. Mix until all flour is dampened; then beat 1 \ 
minute. Add remaining liquid, nuts, and raisins, blend, 
and beat 2 minutes longer. (Count only actual beating 
*| time. Or count beating strokes—allowing at least 100 s 


full strokes per minute. Scrape bowl and spoon often.) ££ 
Baking: 

Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 50 minutes, or until 
done. Cool and spread with confectioners’ icing or any 
favorite frosting. Decorate with walnut halves. 


‘ = 











——— 











GUARANTEE 


ouble the cost of all ingredients back, if 
ou don’t think your Swans Down “‘Mix- 
lasy”’ Cake is better than any similar 
ike you’ve baked with any other flour! 


TUNE IN: Kate Smith Speaks—CBS Network 


¢ BAKE A BETTER CAKE 


he makers of Swans Down can give you this 

uarantee because Swans Down has made , 
upremely fine cakes for 50 years. Today =, d R iy 
10re women choose Swans Down than all ee a 
ther packaged cake flours put together. 
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As easy to fix 


as they are delicious rE See § 
(and what a gala start tor holiday meas ) | ) \) 


i 
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For a side table, harvest grouping of 
gourds and green leafy cabbage ona 
Mexican mat. Pine needles are setting 


Cream Cheese Garnishes 


Ritz Crackers 


With Cream 
- Season with 


Just a vegetable basket, but a fine 
start for an apple arrangement. Aspi- 
distra leaves from houseplant give 
height; sprigs of hemlock soften lines 


OPEN YOUR HOME AND YOUR HEART this season to a 

boy in uniform who is far away from his family. Give 

him a share in the good things you enjoy. It will make 
os the holidays brighter for him... and for you, too! 


A tussie-mussie—low bowl holds big 
BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY red apple encircled by lemons, gera- 


nium leaves starred with white onion 
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By Dorothy Biddle 


—_— home hoards color and beauty 
that begs to be displayed. There is nothing 
more orange than an orange, more yellow 
than a lemon, more true than the red and 
green of fall apples. Or, if you prefer more 
subtle coloring, consider the lowly cabbage, 
the ordinary run of gourds, carrots, and other 
root vegetables. With a touch of whatever 
greenery is available and about the same 
amount of imagination, these kitchen and base- 
ment hideaways can be arranged as the cen- 
ter of attraction on the table, mantel, or buffet. 


Above: Ivy effectively used with bright yellow lemons as setting for two 
modern American, white pottery figurines. In photograph at right, or- 
anges come into the living-room, attractively displayed in a plain glass 
bow! framed with clippings of cedar and a few laurel leaves, accented by 
bold spears of sansevieria. Nearly any other heavy-textured green foliage 
available in winter may be used with citrus fruits for striking contrasts 


Ice cream containers painted with gold paint highlight 
this orrangement of carrots, gourds, and a few brilliant : 
oranges. Laurel leaves and cedar used to fill in; whole ~~ 
Centerpiece is arranged on a rich-brown wooden tray 


It is that touch of green that gives life to a 
bowl of fruit and transforms it into a winter 
bouquet. When arranging fruits and vegeta- 
bles in your home, use sprigs of evergreen or 
leaves of hardy houseplants to soften lines. 

Such parlor tricks of decoration are no 
feats of magic—an amateur can do astound- 
ing things. There are really no rules. Best 
advice is to play around with materials you 
have on hand until you have an arrangement 
that makes you step back and say, “Why, I 
didn’t know I could make anything so pretty !”’ 


Photographs by Camera Clix 
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WORK CENTERS MAKE MINUTES 
COUNT IN THE HOTPOINT 
ELECTRIC KITCHEN 


Refrigeration Center —Hotpoint Electric 
Refrigerator keeps foods fresh—provides fast, 
thrifty freezing and better arrangement of 
storage space. 

Cooking Center—Horpoint Electric Range, 
with utensils stored within arm’s length, 
cooks fast and thriftily. Since there’s no 
combustion dirt, pans and walls stay clean. 
Automatic controls end cause of many 
cooking failures. 


Dishwashing Center — Hotpoint Electric 
Dishwasher-Sink washes and dries dishes, 
pots and pans cleaner than ever without your 
hands touching water. Hotpoint Garbage 
Disposall whisks food waste away electri- 
cally. Space is provided in cabinet below the 
sink for soap, towels, etc. 

Equipment Storage — Electrically lie uted 
Hotpoint Steel Cabinets afford abundant 
space for dishes, utensils and dry foods. 





Ww Co plan you post- ware kilchen. 


Average cost 
; 


AKING your dream-kitchen come 
true is far easier now than evet 
before. Hotpoint is prepared to help you 
plan for the kitchen you want to build 
or remodel after the war! For ten cents 
you can get the new 24-page booklet 
“Your Next Kitchen by Hotpoint 
which brings you the expert advice of 
our skilled architects, engineers and 
home economists. You'll find six full- 
color model kitchens, basic rules for 
placing appliances and storing utensils 
hundreds of other practical hints and 
suggestions. The booklet also tells how 
you can get free blueprints of kitchens 
—or our special personalized planning 
service. 
Fill in coupon below and send for this 
attractive booklet today! You'll agree 
that it’s a lot of help and guidance 
(and a lot of book) for only ten cents! 


of a Hotpoint Electric Kitchen is no more 


than the pre-war cost of a popular-priced automobile. 











and Hotpoing wl save you lime on LU these laaka! 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW 
THE HOTPOINT KITCHEN 
A ___—s SERVES YOU 
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BROILER UNIT 


LIGHTED AUTOMATIC OVEN 


SUCIOING SHELVES 
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1 
i Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. | 
I 5681 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois | 
@ Enclosed please find ten cents in coin or | 
i war stamp for which send me your new | 
i kitchen planning guide entitled,““Your Next 

i Kitchen by Hotpoint.” (This offer available | 
1 in continental U.S. only.) | 
i 
r Name —_ “i - ! 
i l 
I Address ™ _ — —— i 
! —, | 
, | 
I City j 
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Good Foods From Our Readers - Tested in the 


Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitehen 


A GOOD, old-fashioned, roast stuffed plate, warm golden rolls, and pudding 
chicken can proudly take its place as the — or pie. Add any extras you’ve a mind to, 
main dish of the Thanksgiving Day din- but you really don’t need more. 

ner. That’s what we suggest for your For some new quirks to these stand-by 
holiday fare this month. And set it off favorites, take advantage of our readers’ 
with a steaming dish of paprika-sprin- recipes this month. They’ll add zip to any 
kled whipped potatoes, good country- meal. Don’t forget, we welcome your 
cream gravy, spicy green beans, cran- recipes, too, be they for soups, casserole 
berry sauce or Harvard beets, a relish dishes, salads, cakes, or you name it. 





CHEESE-RICE STUFFED CHICKEN—Mrs. H. E. C., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





4 cups cooked rice Vf teaspoon pepper Combine first 9 ingredients in order 
14 cup chopped onion 2tablespoons butter given; mix well. Wipe dressed chicken 
1 cup chopped celery 1 cup top milk with damp cloth. Sprinkle inside with 
2 teaspoons celery Y% cup grated cheese salt. Pack lightly with stuffing. Skewer or 
seed 1 5- to 6-pound sew the opening. Tie down the legs. Rub 
4 teaspoons salt chicken with unsalted fat and place on rack in 
roasting pan; bake in moderate oven 

(325 to 350°) 22 to 25 minutes per pound. Serves 6. 


SPICY GREEN BEANS—AMiss K. R., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 








1 cup chopped onions 1 teaspoon salt Brown onions in hot fat. Add cream, 


4tablespoons fat %4 teaspoon nutmeg _ salt, and nutmeg; stir well. Add beans; 
1 cup cream or top 4cups cooked, green mix well. Cook slowly 10 minutes. Re- 
milk beans move from heat and serve with roast 


chicken or beef, mashed potatoes, veg- 
etable salad mold, and whole-wheat rolls. Serves 6 to 8. 











RUSSET SALAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups canned 1/4 green pepper, Bring tomatoes, spice, salt, green pep- 

tomatoes shredded per, and celery to boil; cook 15 minutes. 

1 teaspoon pickling 2stalkscelery,diced Strain. If necessary, add enough water 

spice 1 package lemon- to make 2 cups liquid. Bring to a boil 

Vo teaspoon salt flavored gelatin again; remove from heat. Add gelatin 

and stir until dissolved. Rinse small 

molds or a muffin pan with cold water. Fill with gelatin mixture. Chill until firm. 

Unmold and serve on a bed of shredded cabbage; garnish with mayonnaise or 
cooked salad dressing. Serves 6. 





GOLDEN WHEAT BREAD—Mss. O. P., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





2 cups milk 2 cupslukewarm water Scald milk, add honey and salt, cool 


3 cup honey 10 cups whole-wheat to lukewarm. Dissolve yeast in lukewarm 
5 teaspoons salt flour water and add to lukewarm milk. Add 
3 cakes fresh or 3 1/4 cup melted short- half the flour, mixing well. Add melted 

packages granular ening shortening and remaining flour. Cover 


yeast and set in warm place, free from draft. 

Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 1 

hour. Knead lightly, using as little flour on board as possible. Cover with cloth 

and let stand on board until almost doubled in bulk, about 40 minutes. 

Shape into loaves and place in greased bread pans. Cover and let stand 30 min- 

utes longer. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. Makes 3 large or 4 small 
loaves. 





* When you’re making muffins for supper sometime, add celery seed to the batter 
(2 teaspoons to a basic recipe) and bake in tiny muffin pans. They’re delightful in 
flavor and they’re a tasteful accompaniment for fish dishes. [ Turn to page 62 
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HINTS for HOME BAKERS 


Casa Leftovers 
make 
Wonderful Rolls! 


Make them with Fleischmann’ 
yellow label Yeast— the only 
tresh yeast with more 


EXTRA vitamins 


CEREAL ROLLS 


1 cup milk 
214 tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoons salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup any cooked leftover cereal 
1 cake Fleischmann’s Yeast 
1 cup lukewarm water 
8 cups sifted flour 


Scald milk, add sugar, salt, shorten- 
ing and cereal; cool to lukewarm. 
Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water 
and add to cereal mixture. Add half 
the flour and beat until smooth. Add 
remaining flour or enough to make 
easily handled dough. Knead dough 
quickly and lightly until smooth and 
elastic, Place dough in greased bowl, 
cover and set in warm place, free 
from draft. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk, about 1% hours. When light, 
shape into rolls and place close to- 
gether in greased layer cake pans. 
Cover and let rise again until 
doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. Bake 
in hot oven at 425°F. about 25 min- 
utes, Makes 2% dozen. 





— 


New Wartime Edition 
of Fleischmann’s 
Recipe Book 


Clip and paste on a penny 
post card for your free copy 
of Fleischmann’s newly re- 
vised “The Bread Basket.” 
Dozens of easy recipes for 
bread, rolls, desserts. Address 
is Standard Brands Inc., Grand 
Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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oo SINCE War Bond drives started, I’ve been helping out by selling all the 
—4 Bonds I can. I cover our whole block, which is a pretty big job, what with 
running a family. But I feel it’s my part in the war, and I’m glad to do it. 


: a “hh SS 
I AST SATURDAY I visited a new family on 
4 the street . . 
cute baby girl. Her husband's in the service, 
so her sister is living with her. When I hap- 
pened in that day, both sisters seemed upset. 
And I found out why. 


. a young mother, with a 


“| HATE to break in on a family tiff,” I 
said, “but I give my child Fletcher's 


Castoria, too, because it’s made especially for 
children. It’s never harsh or griping, as an 
adult laxative might be—but always mild, 
gentle, and effective.” 


I WAS admiring the child, when her mother 
said, “Joan, my sister, thinks I’m spoiling 
her—because I have so many special things 
for her . . . even a special laxative. But a 
child’s system needs special care. So I give 
her Fletcher’s Castoria.” 


STOPPED IN this week to give them their 


Bond. And I was surprised to see Joan, the 
sister, giving the baby Fletcher’s Castoria. 
(Naturally, the child loves it.) Joan smiled 
and said, “Guess you and my sister have the 
right idea, after all.” 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package. 





1. The green band around each package iden- 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 

2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
rigid tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological 
—made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


Gath’ Kletehes CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children. 





OUR 
PARENTS: 
FORUM 


Perhaps these ideas will fit your case. We do 
not vouch for their complete wisdom; thei: 
merit is that they have worked.—Edito; 


If she hates to have her hair combed, 
To keep my 2-year-old daughter quiet 
while her hair is being combed and curled, 
I put the goldfish bowl in front of her on 
the table. She becomes so’ engrossed in 
watching the fish that her hair is comb 
and curled before she realizes w! 
going on. Perhaps this will save another 
little curly-haired girl a few tears.— Mrs 


W. J. McK., Big Rock, Illinois. 


Abused belongings. A certain mem! 
of our family would never heed the warn- 
ings we gave her to keep clothes, b: 
and numerous other articles from 
living-room and other undesirable places 
When she invited her friends ove 
special occasion, everything was thr 
into the nearest closet, as usual, and t! 
door shut. She gave everyone orders | 
keep it shut. When the guests arriv: 
her dismay, I managed to have the « 
open. From that time on, she made good 
use of that rather expensive lesson.— Mrs 


J. T. F., Sandusky, Ohio. 


To stop thumb sucking. We tricd 
many ways to break our 4-year-old’s 
habit of thumbsucking—to no 
Finally, we hit upon the idea of using 
baby nipple. Every time we saw 
sucking his thumb we would insist h 
keep the nipple in his mouth. That was 
baby stuff! Yes, he was soon shamed int 
breaking the habit.—Mrs. S. D. P., Ne 
Lexington, Ohio. 


No dust under the ruge Most young 
girls have a habit of slighting some cor- 
ners, nooks, and other spots that don‘ 
show when they dust. I can remembe! 
how I hated dusting shelves and under 
lamps, so I hit upon the idea of making a 
game out of dusting. I hide pennies un 
der rugs, on shelves, behind pictures. My 
young daughter dusts very thoroly now. 
Soon she’ll acquire the habit of dusting 
well and I won’t hide the pennies any- 
more.—Mrs. R. A. S., Pawnee Rock, 
Kansas. 


To shorten waiting time. When | g¢' 
my nearly two-year-old daughter cleane¢ 
up to go away I give her a picture book 
to look at. I keep it only for these oc 
casions. She gets so interested that sh¢ 
doesn’t get restless or into mischief whil 
waiting for us to get ready.—Mrs. E. R 
G., St. Johns, Michigan. 


To encourage worthwhile readings: 
My 11-year-old daughter developed 4! 
alarming taste for cheap literature. It di¢ 
no good to forbid her to read it. So eat! 
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night after supper, all the others in our 
family made a point of talking about 
interesting things we had read. When my 
daughter found that she had no stories of 
value to tell she changed and now reads 
good stories and educational articles as 
well.—Mrs.V.L.E., Lancaster, Missouri. 


Policeman's whistle is handy. I used to 
just call the children whenever I wanted 
them to come to the house. Often they 
did not answer or were too far away to 
hear. So I began using their policeman’s 
whistle which was bought in a five-and- 
ten-cent store. I explained that I was a 
policeman and that when they heard the 
whistle, they were to answer or come at 
once. This saves much time and annoy- 
ance and the plan has never once failed. 

Mrs. L. M. P., Fannettsburg, Pennsyl- 
vanla. 


A word of encouragement. A couple 
of years ago my eight-year-old orphaned 
niece, living with her grandparents, re- 
ceived so much criticism from aunts and 
uncles that her disposition was spoiled. 
Granted, she was far from perfect, but 
too much criticism gave her the attitude, 
“What’s the use?” I decided it was time 
for some encouragement, so I called her 
“Sweetie.”” She looked at me, surprised. 
“Aunt Lou, you called me ‘Sweetie’.” I 
smiled, “Yes, because I think you are a 
sweet girl.’’ From then on she tried so 
hard to live up to the name that now 
those same aunts and uncles who criti- 
cized her so readily call her “‘Sweetie,” 
too. A word of encouragement now and 
then is much more effective than con- 
tinual scoldings and nagging.—Mrs. 
W. J. P., Wilton Junction, Iowa. 


After-school treat. Our children, with 
several of their schoolmates began loiter- 
ing on their way home after school, ar- 
riving too late to do their chores. Even 
tho we had reprimanded them for it 
several times, they continued to come 
home late. I finally planned to have a 
special treat ready for them every day at 
four o’clock; those,who arrived home on 
time were rewarded, while those who 
didn’t got nothing until suppertime. 
Even the youngsters who went past our 
place on their way home were in on the 
treat-plan. I planned a different surprise 
for each day; for example, doughnuts and 
applesauce, popcorn balls, candy, nut 
bread sandwiches with milk. It has 
worked splendidly in getting the young- 
sters home so promptly.—Mrs. C. J. S., 
Harris, Minnesota. 


A cure for crankiness. A method my 
mother used has saved much discord in 
my home, too. When, as children, we 


| awakened cross and quarrelsome, Moth- 


er would patiently sing lively little songs 
as she dressed and fed us. It never failed 
to brighten our dispositions, and soon 
ved be asking for a favorite song or 
1, our grumbles forgotten. Today, 

I visit homes where the whole 

ing’s routine has been upset by 
nky children I’ve wondered why more 
mothers haven’t tried the song method. 


Mrs. R, E. L., Girard, Kansas. 





Why not share your good ideas on child 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
de paid for every one published. Please 
address your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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EVERYBODYS WHISTLING THIS HAPPY LITTLE WASHDAY SONG 






Charming little Audrey Masi is 
10 years old. She lives in New 
York City. She loves swimming 
and dancing. And she speaks 
French. Thomas Brady, age 
12, belongs to the Boy Scouts. 
His hobbies are baseball, foot- 
ball and model airplanes. 




















MOTHER! WHAT DO 
YOU THINK! EVEN 
TOMMY NOTICED 
MY PINAFORE IS 


RINSO WHITE 







AND IN YOUR DANCING CLASS 
THEY LL SAY YOUR DRESS IS 
RINSO BRIGHT, TOO, BECAUSE 


RINSO GETS OUT 
MORE DIRT! 









Pte 


WHEN MOTHER WHISTLES R“VSO WAH/TE 
AFTER DINNER, | KNOW IT'S TIME TO 

HELP WITH THE DISHES. IT'S EASY AS 
PIE WITH RINSO 


















| HELP MOM 
fF. \ 00 THE DISHES, 
»* _> TOO. GOLLY, 

SHE'S CRAZY 
ABOUT RINSO 




















AUDREY__LET ME SHOW YOU WHY RINSO 
GETS CLOTHES SO SNOWY. SEE THESE 
SOAPY-RICH SUDS ? THAT'S THE ANSWER. 
THEY GET OUT EVEN : 

DEEP DOWN DIRT 



















Ladies, for top re- 
sults use the soap 
Voss demonstrators 
do—Rinso. It's the 
only soap recom- 
mended by the 
makers of 33 lead- 
ing washers, includ- 
ing Voss . 















——— 


















AMOS 'n’ ANDY are back in their 
hilarious half-hour program every Fri- 
day night over NBC. Famous guest 
stars and a complete story make this 
one of the brightest 30 minutes of 
fun on the air. Don’t miss it. 
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BACON WAFFLES 
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Sueceessfiul 


Sirup. 

2 cups water 

1 cup sugar 

3 tablespoons butter, 
melted 

4 tablespoons grated 
orange rind 

1/z cup orange juice 

1 teaspoon salt 


Recipes 


[ From page 59) 


ORANGE PUDDING—Mrs. L. C., Kans. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Dumplings. 

1 cup cake flour 

134 teaspoons baking 
powder 

Vy teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

3 tablespoons milk 

3 tablespoons melted 
shortening 


Combine sirup ingredients in or 
given and bring to a boil. Sift flour, meas. 
ure and sift with baking powder, sal 
and sugar. Add egg to milk, then ad 
melted shortening. Mix. Add to flour 
mixture and stir well. Drop batter int 
sirup by teaspoonfuls. Cover and simme; 
slowly on top of stove 40 minutes. Serve 
extra sauce over dumplings. Serves 6. 





* Ever taste spiced potato sticks? They’re a good treat. Peel and cut potatoes 
into narrow, lengthwise strips. Fry quickly in an inch of hot fat, turning often 
to brown each stick. When done, drain completely. Add a sprinkling of mixed 
nutmeg, allspice, paprika, and celery salt and serve in a shallow bowl with a 
scattering of parsley. You’ll start nibbling and won’t give up until they’re all 
gone.— Miss D. E. H., Mo. 





SPANISH SOUP—Mrs. G. G., Mich. 





Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cupdriednavy beans 1 small onion, minced 


Yq pound ground 
beef 

1/4 pound ground 
pork 

1 tablespoon fat 

1 cup cooked or 
canned tomatoes 

Yo cup minced carrots 


1 medium-sized 
potato, diced fine 

1 cup chopped celery 

V4 cup uncooked rice 

2 teaspoons salt 

1/4 teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon chili 
powder 


Wash beans and soak overnight ir 
cold water to cover. Next morning cook 
until almost done in same water. Brow: 
meats in fat. Then add with other ingre- 
dients and 3 pints water to beans. Cook 
to a good boil, then simmer gently until 
vegetables are done. Serve hot with 
crispy rolls, butter, and cabbage salad 
with a piquant dressing. Serves 8. 





FRANKFURTERS IN THE CORN—M*rs. L. B., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup enriched flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

2 tablespoons sugar 

34, cup yellow corn 
meal 


2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup milk 

1% cup melted 
shortening 

8 to 10 frankfurters 


Sift flour, measure, and sift with salt, 
baking powder, and sugar; mix with 
corn meal. Combine egg, milk, and short- 
ening; add to dry ingredients and beat 
until smooth. 

Split frankfurters and place in a shal- 
low pan (8 by 12 inches); pour the corn- 
bread batter over them and bake in a hot 


oven (400°) 25 minutes. Cut so each serving contains a frankfurter. Serve with 


sauerkraut. Serves 8. 





1 teaspoon salt 

Vf teaspoon sugar 

2 teaspoons prepared 
mustard 

1/4 teaspoon paprika 

2 tablespoons horse- 
radish 








CREAM SLAW—Mss. G. J., Ind. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 egg yolk, well 
beaten 

2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 

14 cup cream or top 
milk 

4 cups shredded 
cabbage 


Mix the first 5 ingredients and add to 
the well-beaten egg yolk. Add lemon 
juice; beat; then add cream or top milk 
Beat again. Pour over shredded cabbage. 
Chill and serve. Serves 6 to 8. This goes 
well with roast pork, oven-browned po- 
tatoes, and pickled beet slices. 





PUMPKIN BAVARIAN CREAM PIE—Mrs. A. H., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 package orange- 
flavored gelatin 

1 cup hot water 

11/ cups sieved, 
cooked pumpkin 

2 tablespoons 
molasses 

2 tablespoons sugar 


114 teaspoons cin- 
namon 

Vo teaspoon allspice 

VY teaspoon ginger 

1 egg white 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 baked 9-inch pie 
shell 





Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add 
pumpkin, molasses, 2 tablespoons sugar, 
and spices. Chill. When nearly thick beat 
egg white and remaining sugar until stiff; 
fold into pumpkin mixture. Pour into 
baked pie shell and chill until firm. 





Two dollars are paid for every reader's recipe published in our magazine. Send in 
your family’s favorites. Address Successful Recipes Department, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines 3, lowa. Unused recipes cannot be returned.—Editors 
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My (rE range helps me 


sell war bonds 


soLD more War Bonds than anyone on our neighborhood 


team. But it’s not because I’m such a wonderful salesman. 


It’s simply that I’ve been able to spend an extra hour or so a 
day working at it. And the credit for that extra time goes to the 
wonderful “help” I have in the kitchen—my General Electric 
range! 

| IKE TODAY. I just popped my whole dinner in the oven—set 
4 the automatic oven timer, and came over to our War Bond 
booth for the afternoon. Dinner’ll be ready to put on the table 
when I go back home 


And everything about electric cooking is just as easy as that! 
Cooking temperatures are automatically controlled—always 
even and steady—so you don’t cook away food value by high, 
uneven heat. The meals I cook on my G-E range are so satis- 
factory—and that means a lot in these days of rationed foods! 
— COOKING’S fast and economical—safe, too. And 

everything stays so blessedly clean. Whenever I see one of 
the neighbors scrubbing walls or blackened pots and pans, 
I thank my stars we decided to get that G-E range, before 


the war. 


TUNE IN: “‘THE G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,’ SUNDAY 10 P.M., E.W.T. NBC —““THE WORLD TODAY“ NEWS, EVERY WEEKDAY, 6:45 p. m., E. W.T., CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


I can hardly wait to have my whole kitchen electric—G-E 
Dishwasher, Disposall, and all the other grand appliances. 
After the war, G. E. will again be making all-electric kitch- 


ens, and they'll cost surprisingly little! We're planning now! 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Everything 


Electrical for After-Victory Homes. 


 hianges 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 



















































| CHALLENGE 
YOU TO MAKE THE 


“PATCH TEST”! 


Do you want to see your skin 
become fresher, clearer and 
smoother-textured, before 
your eyes? Then make the 
Lady Esther “Patch Test”— 
tonight! 


My one cream instantly 


heautifies your skin... 

sand the Vl Teal teoves tt! 

ust choose a part of your face that is too 
Joily, or too dry—or where you have a few 
blackheads or big pores. Rub Lady Esther 
Face Cream on that one part of your face, 
and wipe it off. See how that patch of skin 
ouliieaty gleams with new brightness and 
clarity! Touch it—feel how the dry little flakes 
are gone! What happens to that small patch of 
skin will happen to your entire face w oe you 
use Lady Esther Face Cream. For it does the 
4, things your skin needs most for beauty! 
(1) It cle sans your skin. (2) It softens your 
skin. (3) It helps nature refine the pores. 
(4) It leaves a perfect base for powder. 


Make the ‘72 77 Tonight! 
Get a little jar of Lady 


Esther Face Cream, 
and make the “Patch 
Test” tonight. See proof 
that this one cream is 
all you need for a love- 
lier skin! 


hie 


4-Purpose Face Cream 





(n-Into-Winter 
Styles 


1427. For that streamlined look 
—a narrow gored skirt, scalloped 
V-neckline, lace edging ending in 
a tiny bow. It’s neat and trim— 
flattering to the larger figure. Any 
of the subtle new shades of color 
will put life in your figure and 
brightness on your countenance. 
For sizes 34 to 46. Size 16 (34) 
requires 234 yards 39-inch ma- 
terial and 1% yards lace. Instead 
of lace, of course, you could use 
popular satin or velvet in a con- 
trasting color. 








1445. The supple lines of a prin- 
cesse style dress give that waist- 
line a smooth look. You must 
beware of over-curvaceousness, 
however. Notes of interest are 
added with the bow-tie neckline 
and scallops bordering the down- 
the-front closing and sleeves. It’s 
good company for bright acces- 
sories. Designed for sizes 10 to 18, 
28 to 36. For size 16 you'll need 
34% yards 42-inch material. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 
cents each. Address all orders direct 
to the Pattern Department, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
Please order by number and size. 
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ENTER SWAN'S BIG CASH CONTEST / 


S100 4 MONTH FoR LIFE 














506 OTHER CASH PRIZES 


HINK OF IT! $100 a month for 
the rest of your life! Or $20,000 
in a lump sum paid now if you prefer! 





That’s what you get if you win the 
Grand Prize in Swan’s wonderful 
Contest! 


It can buy you a home of 
your own! Or pay for the 
trip of your dreams! Or set 
you up in a new business! 





It can mean you'll never have to 
worry again! For you'll be financially 
independent . . . secure for life! 










Fs 
... THEN IN 25 WOROS OR LESS, 
COMPLETE THIS SENTENCE “) 

GF se SWAN SOAP BETTER BECAUSE...” : 


And there are 506 other glorious 
prizes, too! Loads of prizes—which 
means loads of winners! 

YOU MAY BE ONE! For this is a 


very easy contest. Just read on and see! SK 





These suggestions can’t 
be sent in. Just send us 
your own ideas for a good 
name for Mama Swan. And 
be sure to complete this sen- 
A tence in 25 words or less: “I 
4 VERYBODY knows Mama Swan! like Swan Soap better because...” 


The lovable white bird that appears in WAPORTANT: Mell « Swen coup wrenper 












PELs 


all Swan ads and stands for Swan Soap. 


$35,000 
CASH PRIZES IN ALL! 


LOTS OF CHANCES TO WIN 


1 GRAND PRIZE 
$100 a month for life or 
$20,000 in a lump sum now 





But—just to make sure you know all 
about her—study the four pictures below 
carefully. Then, think up your first name 
for Mama Swan. 


You might call her “Mrs. Sudsy Swan,” 
because Swan Soap is so rich and sudsy. 
Or “June Swan,” because Swan Soap is 
mild as a day in June. 


with your name for Mama Swan to Swan, 
Box 34, New York 8, N. Y. Send as many 
names as you wish—as long as EACH 
NAME is accompanied by a Swan wrapper. 


Also, you must send us the name of your 
dealer—the man who sells you Swan. 


Hurry! Contest closes December 15th. 
Time flies! So get your entry in—now! 


HINTS TO HELP YOU PICK A WINNING NAME! 

















stationery. Use pen, pencil, or typewriter, 


first name) will be the deciding factor . . . 


1 Second Prize . .. . . $1000 
rin- 5 Prizes *' «= © 8&8 @ each, $100 
‘ist- 50 Prizes . . . « « « each, $50 
vust 100 Prizes. . . « « » each, $25 
eSs, 350 Prizes... + = « each, $10 
wa NOTE TO DEALERS: Help your customers win 
line a prize, and win a prize yourself! See trade maga- 
wn- zines for full details about the $5000 prize money 
It’s for dealers. 
ces- il I’ve got baby-appeal ! 
18, Pure as fine castile! 
eed 
> BT ‘ : 
i H ° oth a suggestion for Swan’s first name 
€ Just follow these simple rules: and the 25-word statement. Use suffi- 
15 b 1. Send ina first name which you thinkis cient postage. 
rect E appropriate for Mama Swan. Thencom- 4, The winning names will be selected 
ess- ‘ plete this sentence in 25 words or less; for their originality and appropriateness 
E I like Swan Soap better because... by an independent organization of experi- 
wa. te 2.yY. " enced contest judges. In case of ties, the 
‘ize i + You may secure an official entry blank 25 word statement (which must accom- 
— i from your dealer, or write on your owN pany each suggestion for Mama Swan’s 
ps 
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but be sure to print clearly your own 
name and address and that of the dealer 
where you bought Swan. Let your dealer 
help you...and if you win a prize, he wins 
one, too. Write on one side of paper only. 


3. Mail your entry to Swan, Box 34, New 
York 8, N. Y. Submit as many entries as 
you wish, but each entry must be accom- 
panied by a Swan Soap wrapper (large or 
regular size). Each entry must include 


on the basis of originality, sincerity, and 
aptness of thought. If there are any re- 
maining ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. Deci- 
sion of the judges will be final. No entries 
can be returned. Ail entries and ideas 
therein become the property of Lever 
Brothers Company. 


5. Any person 18 years of age or older in 
the continental United States or Puerto 





For dishes I’m slick— 





Vl lather! Vil last! 


So watch me suds quick! Give baths unsurpassed! 


Rico and Hawaii may compete, except 
employees of Lever Bros. Company, their 
advertising agencies, and their families. 
Contest subject to all Federal and State 
regulations. All entries must be the origi- 
nal work of contestants submitted in his 
or her own name. All members of a family 
may compete, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to one family. 


6. Names of major prize winners will be 
announced on the George Burns & Gracie 
Allen and “Bright Horizon” radio pro- 
grams as soon as possible after the 
contest closes. Complete list of win- 
ners will be sent to anyone sending 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


7. Contest closes December 15, 
1944, and all entries must be post- 
marked before midnight of that date, 
and received before January 8th, 1945, 





Your daintiest duds 
Are safe in my suds! 



































opular legend has it that a man’s 
r.. is his best friend. Certainly 
the record proves the legend—but 
man has another “best friend” and 
records prove it every day. 
That best friend is a piece of 
paper called a life insurance policy. 
Think for a minute—think what 
life insurance can mean to the very 


people in your community — 


lf the farmer down the road 
suddenly died... 
It’s sad to be a widow—but it’s 
sadder still to be a widow without 
a home. Life insurance can pay 
off a mortgage, hire hands, pay 
up bills—protecting home and 


mother until the family is grown. 


the storekeeper’s widow has 
@ growing son... 

Life insurance can mean a college 
education for a boy whether his 


father lives or not. 


two best 





friends 


If you, like a lot of fellows, keep 
right on going... 

Life insurance can mean retire- 

ment— independence—a peace- 

ful, secure old age. 

So you see, whether you die too 
young or live to a ripe old “one 
hundred plus”, life insurance—the 
crop that never fails—will help see 
you through. 

And when it comes to planting the 
crop that never fails, there’s no one 
more willing or better able to help 
you with your own particular finan- 
cial security plan than your own 
Northwestern Mutual Agent. Get 


in touch with him today! 





ALL AROUND 
THE HOUSE 


3. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 


@ You'll save steps and lots of time if y« 
will tack a small notebook, or sever 
sheets of paper, with a pencil (fastened t 
a lengthy cord) inside the basement door. 
Makes it so handy to jot down things to 
take down and bring up from the base- 
ment, says Mrs. J. C., Indiana. 


@ Having grown tired of her glass, double- 
shelf bracket at the window, Mrs. L. F., 
lowa, moved it to her bedroom wall. It now 
holds several of her favorite whatnots and 
seems new and attractive in its latest loca- 
tion. Variety is the spice of life! 


@ Worn-out wash cloths will take on a 
second life if you'll cover them with a 
pretty print and stitch across them on the 
sewing machine several times. They 
make colorful pot-holders! This idea is 
from Mrs. H. J. W., Iowa. 


@ When Baby gets to the active age he is 
likely to tip over his high chair unless some- 
thing's done about it. Fasten a screen door 
hook to the back of the high chair, and 
fasten a screw-eye at a corresponding height 
to the baseboard in every room in which 
you place the high chair. Hooked securely, 
Baby can wiggle and you needn't worry. 


From Miss V. W:, Oklahoma. 


@ Ever think you’d be able to fasten a 
diaper without the danger of pricking 
yourself or Baby on a pin point? Well, 
you can, and with such a slick little trick 
—a Klipper, a small clip with smooth, 
rounded ends. When open it slips over 
the diaper ends, and with a little push 
closes and locks tight, keeping a firm grip 
on the cloth. Just as easy to take off as it 
is to put on, with nary a scratch. Com- 
fortable wearing, too. Such a fascinating 
little gadget that you’ll probably not 
have to coax hubby to change the baby. 
Set of four, about 25 cents. Fun for gifts. 
(Klippers, Inc., 315 Montgomery St., 
Dept. SF, San Francisco 4, ¢ ‘alifornia 


@ For a night light in the sickroom, place an 
extension cord with a lighted lamp under 
the bed. The patient will be in darkness, but 
the light will be on the floor where it is need- 
ed. From Mrs. P. S., Indiana. 


@ If you have glass jars of fruit or vegeta- 
bles to pack or move, Mrs. W. M. S., 
Missouri, suggests this: Cut rings from a! 
old innertube (if you have one) about a! 
inch wide and stretch over the jars 

when they’re side by side the glass wor 

touch. Used jar rings will work as well 


@ During stormy weather, lay the family’s 
slippers near the door so they may remove 
their muddy shoes before they can track up 
the floor. 


@ At times when the oven is on, toast al! 
your stale bread slices, then crush int 


crumbs with a rolling pin. Keep these 
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crumbs in a screw-top glass jar and 
they'll be ready for scalloped dishes, 
fruit Betties, dressings, breaded fish—and 
think of the waste that’s eliminiated. 


9 When it's too cold to hang the wash out- 
side, Mrs. H. B. F., Kansas, finds it helpful 
to string two lines about 20 inches apart 
along the workroom. Then, she hangs the 
clothes crosswise, fastening ends of each 
piece to both lines. Saves lots of room. 


@ Mark all pairs of hose and socks with 
colored embroidery floss—a_ different 
color for each pair. Makes mating them 
easy says Mrs. F. McC., Iowa. 


@ When the rubber tire wore out on the doll 
carriage handed down to her small daughter, 
Mrs. J. G. B., Nebraska, put a discarded 
rubber ring from a cream separator over the 
steel rim of the wheel. Altho not quite as 
thick as the original tire, it protects floors 
from scratches. Good idea. 


@ An extra leaf from an old table makes a 
fine blackboard for the children. Paint it 
with blackbeard paint and it will work 
even better. A dry cloth makes a good 
eraser, says Mrs. M. E., Iowa. 


@ To protect the wallpaper behind the range 
from grease and other spatters, Mrs. W. C., 
Missouri, fastened a wide, washable win- 
dow shade about three feet above the range. 
Then, she made a dado of thin plywood to 
hide the roller, and this she covered with 
wallpaper border to make it even less con- 
spicuous. When not in use, the shade is 
rolled up out of the way. As necessary, a 
new shade can be attached to the roller 
with very little trouble. 


@ To keep your mixing bow] steady while 
using a beater or mixer, set it on a folded 
dish towel or a pot-holder. 


@ You've seen the cloths chemically treated 
to shine silver easy as pie. But have you 
seen the cloth treated to make window, 
mirror, or any glass-surface cleaning and 
shining just as simple a chore? You wring 
dry from cold water and rub over the glass, 
follow with a dry-cloth polishing, and presto 
—a good job done! One precaution, never 
wash or use the cloth in hot water. It works 
well even tho soiled and will perform so 
until it is worn to shreds. Makes a dandy 
gift for the exchange or grab bag. Ritz Win- 
dow Cloth, about 45 cents. (John Ritzen- 
thaler, 73 Franklin St., Dept. SF, New York 
City 13.) 


@ Mrs. D. L., Wisconsin, says if you 
starch your lingerie straps lightly (thin 
out your washday starch) they’re less 
likely to twist and curl. 


®@ To whiten your piano keys, Miss J. N., 
Minnesota, says to wash them with a milk- 
dipped cloth. 


® An empty salt box with a pouring 
spout, says Mrs. A. D. T., Minnesota, 
makes a handy flour pourer. Placed near 
the range, it saves steps to and from the 
main source of supply when thickening 
gravies and sauces. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication.—Editor 
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@ It’s easier to get clothes clean and 
white when you put a little Climalene 
in the water. This popular washday 
helper does wonders on wartime washes, 
whether heavily soiled work clothes or 
regular family wash. 


Enjoy these BIG 4 Advantages: 





1. Gets out heavy dirt 

2. Saves hard rubbing 

3. Makes clothes whiter 

4. Boosts suds—saves soap 


HELP SAVE PAPER 
IT’S VITAL 
TO VICTORY 















a LLL ALLA Al hb = 


WASH AND CLEAN with 


_ CLIMALENE = 


= PLEPELLLEL 11 HMI. i. Wow SSS = 


CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 
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You don’t have to be a 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


to discover this! 


WLU E when you see these 
TWO LABELS in WORK CLOTHES 


@ Here’s an easy way to be sure of always getting 
double value for your money when you buy new work 
clothes! Look in the neckband of the shirt . . . or in the 
waistband of the pants... for both these two impor- 
tant labels. 


1. THE FAMOUS PEPPERELL LABEL. This “pedi- 
gree of quality” in work clothes is your guarantee 
of fabric that’s sturdy, good-looking, washable, and 
woven to last ... and l-a-s-t. 


2. THE GARMENT MAKER’S LABEL which you will usually find. It 
reflects the maker’s pride in the quality of the Pepperell fabric he uses... 
and in the workmanship of the garment he sells. 


Leading brands of work shirts and work pants ia America today are cut 
from Pepperell fabrics. And, naturally, more and more of these leading 
brands are displaying the Pepperell label to tell you so! It’s extra assur- 
ance of quality that you’re entitled to! Look first for the Pepperell label! 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PEPPERELL§4% FABRICS 


BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS PEPPERELL SHEETS 





Make Your 
Good Looks 


By Maxine Schweiker 


To look smooth, to look alive, 
to be sharp—is a teen-ager’s 


dream that can come true 


How lucky you are, Teen-agers! You’re 
young and gay and healthy, and in your 
own special nobody-like-you way, you’ re 
pretty. 

But at the ripe old ages of 15 and 16, 
don’t make the mistake of thinking you 
have all the poise and charm and good 
looks you are going to need. Sure, you 
have some of it, but you haven’t all 
you can get. 

You’ve heard women say, “Jane 
wouldn’t be half bad if she’d fix up a bit. 
She might even go places.” Knowing 
Jane, you turn your head and snicker. 
Really it isn’t funny and the joke is on 
Jane and you. These women weren't 
kidding. You know, many of the most 
charming, successful women never were 
raving beauties. They worked up to it, 
well aware that acquiring good looks was 
no cut-and-dried, overnight proposition. 


Tue thing for you to do is begin now 
and plan a beauty routine that'll make 
the sub-debs and the junior wolves swoon 
and sway. Then develop poise and turn 
on the charm. 

Naturally, the first thing to do is to 
analyze yourself. Honestly acknowledge 
to yourself wherein your appearance 
needs improving. Of course, your clothes 
and hair play a major role in making you 
good-looking, but for the time being let’s 
concentrate on your face and hands. You 
can be a more attractive girl by faithfully 
following a daily routine—and it can be 
a very simple one—with the first requi- 
site being regularity. That plus five little 
items—soap, face cream, face powder, 
lipstick, and hand lotion—will answer all 
your beauty problems. 


Soap is an always-must-use for prope! 
cleansing, and it should be mild, lathe: 
richly, and rinse readily. When we men- 
tioned face cream, we didn’t mean just 
one cream. Unless you get a many-pur- 
pose cream, we just can’t see one doing 
the trick for everybody. It’s well to have 
a cream for regular cleansing, for soften- 
ing dry skin, for a powder foundation, 
and occasionally for skin-smoothing. 
For your velvet-smooth complexion 
you'll want a face powder with shades 
styled for your skin-tones and with fine 
texture that hides flaws and clings fo! 
hours. Cake make-up is the new “rage,” 
and so popular because it keeps the com- 
plexion glamorous all day. Always use 
clean powder puffs—one for your powde! 
box and a spare when the other is being 
laundered. Another tip—brush the pow- 
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der from your brows and lashes with just 
a bit of vaseline. It will lend allure and 
sheen. 


Tue fourth on the list is lipstick, best 
applied with a lipstick brush. Follow the 
lip-line to create a natural, smooth effect. 
Most important at your age is the right 
color—the right color being one that 
harmonizes with your skin and your dress. 
Lipstick gives smart color accent to the 
face and helps protect the lips. But don’t 
overdo a good thing. 

Next up are your hands and you must 
be kind to them. Winter and summer 
your hands need the softening care of a 
good non-sticky lotion. Doing the dishes 
and laundry, and a million other chores, 
and even indulging in outdoor sports, 
tend to deprive your hand skin of its 
natural softeners. After having your 
hands in water, treat them to your favor- 
ite lotion, and at night cream them 
thoroly. 


For sometimes, nail lacquer is good taste 
for you teen-agers, but charming only 
when skillfully applied. Until you’ve 
learned the correct technique of the 
manicure, why not buff your nails to a 
high luster? And never, never wear your 
polish chipped. Keep your nails filed to 
working length and remember to push 
back the wandering cuticle every time 
you dry your hands. 

Rouge is another beauty aid about 
which we say “‘okay sometimes”’! If your 
skin is very pale or without color, rouge 
helps give a natural flame to the cheeks, 
but you'll be ever so much more attrac- 
tive if you acquire that flame thru proper 
diet, sufficient sleep, and plenty of out- 
door exercise. That means a balanced 
diet—including ample amounts of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, eight glasses of 
water each day, a minimum of sweets 
and pastries—and eight to 10 hours sleep 

er night, with windows open. 


Goon beauty culture also requires a 
time and place. To insure the clear, 
radiant look, you must cleanse your skin 
1 minimum of twice a day—mornings 
ind at bedtime. If you renew your make- 
ip in the middle of the day, always wash 
your face or cleanse your skin with cream 
before applying fresh make-up. When 
you have an evening date, don’t fail to 
wash and cream your skin before going 
out. That’s the way to safeguard your 
complexion against unlovely flaws—the 
vay to win admiring glances. 

Do your making-up where you get 
good, direct, clear daylight on your face. 
If possible, move your dressing table or 
bureau to the wall with the window. 
Remember, all day long people see you 
in bright, revealing light. 

At night don’t rely too much on the 


dim light from a shaded electric lamp. 


lurn on the strongest, cruelest light you 
have, fully on your face, to make sure 
that your powder blends evenly, that 
our lips look smooth and the lip-line 


clear. 


Ann let’s not forget about mirrors. One 
n’t enough. Your dressing table mirror, 
lus a full-length one and a hand mirror 
re “must have’s.” The difference be- 


tween being a vision and a sight lies in 


ood grooming, and mirrors don’t lie. 
ast an honest eye at yourself and be- 
ieve what you see. If you don’t like it, 
ou know there’s something you can do 
ibout it. END 
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CALUMET MAKES A BET 
WITH Biscuit MAKERS 


Ladies—we know we’re talking to experts. 
We know you bake good biscuits, day in, 
day out... But here’s our bet: 

Your next batch of biscuits can be the 
lightest, tenderest, best-tasting you ever 
baked—if you’ll just do this— 

Bake ’em with Calumet instead of your 
usual baking powder! 






Get a can of Calumet Baking Powder 
today. Follow the directions for using 
Calumet given on the can... 

See if you don’t turn out a batch of 
golden-brown, light, tender beauties 
that beat anything your kitchen ever 
saw before! 

Webet you will! We guarantee it. Look! 
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SEE HOW EASILY YOU TURN— 
LIFT—SERVE HOLIDAY TURKEY! 


@ It’s a Nesco turkey ... crisp brown... 
tender and flavory, easily prepared by the 
young bride. No disjointed legs or wings 
caused by “forking” the turkey—if it’s in a 
Nesco Fowl-Fitted Roaster equipped with 
the Ngsco roast rack. The heaviest fowl or 
roast can be lifted quickly from the d 
roasting pan and removed to the serving dis 
—in perfect condition, a triumph of modern 
cookery. 

Additional Advantages 


Dome Cover provides for high-breasted tur- 
keys, chickens—and crown roasts . . . scien- 
tifically constructed, Self-Basting Rings 
reduce hand basting ... Concave Bottom 
prevents sticking . . . Gravy Pit catches rich 
jJuices—saves time in gravy making... NEsco 
Enameled surface has greater resistance to 
excessive heat and physical abuse .. . easily 
kept clean and beautiful with soap and water 
—cannot absorb food odors and tastes... 
“Stays New Longer.” 


Restrictions limiting our manu- 
facture of consumer merchandise 
will mean fewer Nesco Fowl- 
Fitted Roasters available at your 
retail stores. However, keep ask- 
ing for Nesco Roasters—they’re 
worth shopping for. 


NESCO 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Housewares 


270 N. 12th St. ¢ Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








The 4-H Clubs of French-Canada 


By Jack Dunn 


TRADITIONALLY conservative 
French-Canadians, located almost ex- 
clusively in the province of Quebec 
(which is exceptionally rich in natural 
resources of all description), have taken to 
the American idea of 4-H Clubs like the 
proverbial ducks take to water. 

Quebec, in the early summer of 1942, 
did not have a single one of these clubs. 
Now, barely a couple of years later, this 
French-speaking province boasts of no 
less than 38 4-H Clubs of its own with a 
total membership well in excess of 1,200. 

The 4-H Clubs of Quebec were organ- 
ized by, and are operated under the 
sponsorship of, the Quebec Forestry As- 
sociation, and their main object is “the 
conservation of our natural resources and 
more particularly of our forestry re- 
sources.” They aim “‘to develop sane and 
sound living habits among our rural 
youth of both sexes; to teach them to 
make agreeable and intelligent use of 
their spare time; to acquaint them with 
the economic and recreational impor- 
tance of our forests, our animals, and our 
water powers; to develop among young- 
sters the emulation, initiative, and the 
habit of responsibility; and, finally, to 
teach them to be better citizens by help- 
ing them to better know, like, and serve 
their province and their country.” 


Four French words, all beginning 
with the letter ““H” and expressing as 
closely as possible the thought behind, if 
not the exact textual translation of, the 
original English slogan of the 4-H move- 
ment, were selected by the organizers. 
Honour in acts, honesty in means, skill 
(Aabilité) in work, and humanization in 
conduct are the adopted French equiva- 
lent of the well-known English version of 
the American 4-H pledge. 

Today’s 38 clubs thruout Quebec con- 
sist of 28 boys’ clubs and 10 girls’ clubs. 
These clubs are situated in 31 various lo- 
calities in nine different major regions of 


the province. The movement, from the 
very beginning, grew by leaps and bounds 
and still is enjoying considerable ex- 
pansion. And prospects for the future 
are equally bright. 


Tue various clubs are divided into 
organisms comprising local councils, 
county councils, regional councils, and a 
provincial council. 

The first 4-H Club in the history of 
Quebec, that of Val Brillant near the 
town of Rimouski on the lower south 
shore of the St. Lawrence River, was 
founded on August 4, 1942. By the end of 
that year, incidentally, the province al- 
ready possessed no less than 15. The 
second year of the movement, 1943, saw 
another 20 or so new clubs added. Several 
other clubs, founded so far this year, have 
brought the present total up to 38. 

Best proof that women and girls are 
certainly not taking a backward seat in 
the life of the clubs is to be found in the 
fact that, when Quebec decided to be 
officially represented for the first time at 
the National Convention of American 
Forestry Clubs, which was held at Chi- 
cago last year from November 28 to 
December 1, the delegate of the 4-H 
Clubs of the French-speaking province of 
Quebec was Miss Jacqueline Brochu, of 
the pioneer Val Brillant Club. 


FRENCH-CANADA’S young natural- 
ists’ clubs, which have thrived ever since 
their creation, lost little time in getting 
out their own official publication. The 
first such organ, a modest, 20-page, 
mimeographed monthly at the beginning, 
was La Clairiere (The Clearing), which 
made its inaugural appearance in March, 
1943, only seven months after the foun- 
dation of the initial club at Val Brillant. 
It was edited and published by each club 
in turn and was so popular that there 
never were enough copies to go around. 
La Clairiere appeared [ Turn to page 83 








Symbols of Quebec's 4-H Clubs have round centers of gold, white 
backgrounds, with the Canadian maple leaf, emblematic 4-H, and 
borders in green. Shown above are: (1) flag; (2) colors; (3) medal; 
(4) monogram; (5) coat of arms; (6) pennant; (7) pennon; (8) belt 
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New York Life is a mutual company, 
now in its 100th year. It pays dividends 
to policy holders only. It has more 
than $1,670,000,000 invested in United 
States Government obligations and is 
one of the strongest legal reserve com- 
panies in the world. 














EXTRA MONEY FROM WOODLOTS! 

mortgage on the farm if anything can take this heavy responsibility Some of your spare time cutting pulp- 

should happen to me. along with me—and leave Mary and _ wood from woodlots equals welcome extra 
“This way my wife could easily the children free from worry.” cash. Ask your county agent. 

hold on to the farm for the two 

boys. There wouldn’t be any more 

mortgage payments to meet. There N EK W y O R k L | F E 

wouldn’t be any principal hanging 

over their heads. 


“Even right now, I’m getting my INSURANCE COMPANY 


money’s worth out of that policy. A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 
I’m getting it in the comfort of 
knowing that when my day comes, I §1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Fx 
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T WAR BONDS HERE 






VICTORY LOAN 


depends on you. Buy an 
extra” —see it through 
















Sure you bought War Bonds before 





Now it’s time to buy some more 








Does a G. I. drop his gun 
When the fight is half-way won? 


You can’t quit so long as he 





Fights abroad to keep us free 


Buy an “extra”, see it through 


Wars are won by folks like you. 


— Big Ben 























Keeps America On Time 


| WESTCLOX 


"Frode Mark Rog US. Pat OF i 





WESTCLOX TIME is devoted to war 
/ \ work, so Westclox spring wound and 
as electric clocks, wrist and pocket watches 
are not available. But they’ll be back again as soon 
as permissible. WrestcLox, La Salle-Peru, Illinois, 
Division of General Time Instrument Corporation. 
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Ideas 
for Turkey Day 


@ Split a large, yellow, crooked-neck 
squash in halves lengthwise to make corn- 
ucopias. Heap these with seasonable fruits 
and nuts for a table centerpiece. They 
may be set on colorful autumn leaves. 
Halves of Hubbard Squash or pumpkin 
may be used instead. No law against using 
yellow and green candles in squash or 
pottery holders. 


@ Serve small glasses of icy, sweet cider 
blended with orange juice, as the first 
course. Set on plates with an autumn 
leaf under each glass. 


@ Decorate the turkey’s drumsticks with 
lacy frills. Cut a hole in a paper doily, 
slip it over the browned turkey leg, wrap 
around in funnel style. A necklace of 
rubies (cranberries) makes Tom festive 
in appearance. 


@ Shape mashed squash or sweet pota- 
toes like crowns. Fill with that old-time 
Indian favorite, succotash. 


@ Have handsome Sunflower Salad for 
the Thanksgiving dinner. On lettuce 
arrange a pitted, cooked prune, stuffed 
until plump with nuts. Circle with a 
fluffy pile of shredded carrots. 


@ Surprise the tomato soup with a blob 
of whipped sour cream to which you’ve 
added a sprinkling of celery salt. Drop 
in as a garnish at the last minute: 


@ Serve colorful and flavorful Green 
Bread. Roll out raised yeast dough as for 
cinnamon rolls. Spread with thick sour 
cream that has been heated with chopped 
chives (first choice) or parsley. Roll, slice, 
bake. 


@ Fashion nut cups from popcorn ball 
mixture. (Shape the corn around a but- 
tered giass; remove the glass and there’s 
the cup.) Fill them with bright little can- 
dies and give a prize, like a glass of spar- 
kling jelly, to the lucky person who 
guesses the nearest to the correct number 
of candies in the cups. 


@ Play Pass the Wedding Ring (grand- 
mother’s or the war-bride’s), while seated 
at the table, between courses. If you are 
IT, you guess who has the ring, which is 
passed continuously from hand to hand. 
If you miss in three guesses, you must 
help with the dishes. 


@ Write a funny Chain Letter to the 
absent lad, after the dinner dessert has 
been stowed away, on November’s last 
Thursday. Allot five lines to each one 
present and fold the paper after the 
writing so that only a word or a phrase 
will be visible to the table neighbor. This 
he must use in his message. When every- 
one has written, let the host unfold the 
paper fan and read aloud the letter. Then 
post the literary gem. The jollier the 
greetings the more welcome they will be. 


@ Now give thanks for all your blessings 
—every American has so many. END 
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Serving from SILEX 
is good taste... 
Coffee from SILEX 
tastes good. 
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Game-Bird Meals 


| From page 53 | 





butter. Arrange in a roomy casserole, add 
the broth and seasonings. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (325°) 114 hours. Add the 
vegetables and tomato juice and bake 
until the meat and vegetables are tender. 
This dish may be completed in a covered 
skillet or Dutch oven on top of the range. 
Serves 6. 

Many hunters prefer to skin their 
pheasants altho it is possible to scald and 
pluck them. If skinned, they need a coat- 
ing of butter or a covering of fat bacon 
during the cooking process. Young pheas- 
ants are superb when seasoned and pan- 
fried in butter over low heat until tender. 
For the mature bird our family choice is 
roast pheasant with: 


Sweet Potato Stuffing 


1cupdicedcelery 1 cup dry bread 

2 tablespoons cubes 
chopped onion 1/3 cup cream 

1/3 cup butter 1 teaspoon salt 

2 cupshot,mashea, 1/4 teaspoon pepper 
sweet potatoes 1/4 teaspoon sage 


Cook the celery and onion in the but- 
ter until lightly browned. Remove from 
heat and add the other ingredients. This 
is enough stuffing for 2 pheasants Pack 
the stuffing loosely into the cavity and 
place the pheasants on a rack in a Dutch 
oven or heavy roaster. Bake at (325°) 
about 1% to 2 hours or until very tender. 
Baste often with broth or thin cream. 

If time or ingredients for stuffing are 
lacking, pheasant smothered in cream is 
sure to win praise. Again, the secret is 
low, moist heat. 

Cut the dressed pheasant in serving- 
sized pieces. Sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per and roll in flour. Brown the meat in 
a skillet in equal parts lard and butter. 
Place pieces in a casserole, add 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice, 4 teaspoon paprika, 

and 1 cup thin cream. Cover and bake 
na moderate oven (325°) 1 to 1% hours, 
until tender. Garnish with apple rings, 
or cinnamon pears. 

While the pheasant is acquiring a tan- 
talizing brown, a Hubbard squash, 
baked stuffed onions, and cranberry 
upside down cake make good oven, as 
well as dinner, companions. Buttermilk 
biscuits, cherry preserves, and a crisp 
vegetable relish round out the meal. 

Several of the uncles in our family 
dote on pheasant basted with a barbecue 
sauce. Cut the bird in serving-sized 
pieces, sprinkle with salt, roll in flour, and 
fry to a golden brown in hot fat. As soon 
as the pieces are brown, place in a bak- 
ing dish with 2 thick slices of onion and 
2 wedges of lemon. Cover and bake in a 
slow oven (300°) 30 minutes. Remove the 
mion and lemon and cover with the bar- 
becue sauce and continue to bake until 
tender. Baste frequently. 


Barbecue Sauce 


1/3 cup butter 1/z cup catsup 

1/3 cup hot water Vf teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons lemon 1/4 teaspoon pepper 
juice Vg teaspoon mustard 

Ya teaspoon Wor- 1% teaspoon paprika 
cestershire sauce 


Melt the butter and add to it the re- 
maining ingredients. Simmer for 2 or 3 


ninutes and pour over the pheasant. END 
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ENERGY: ‘BUILDER BREAKFAST 
SPEEDS THE MORNINGS WORK 


Make your main dish tasty, satisfying 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 


There’s more bounce in your step— 
Ps Chap 


; Wi 
Steal! 











when you start the morning with 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. Add milk, 
sugar, fruit, for a wide-awake breakfast. 
Made from 100% whole wheat for 
quick energy. And wheat is one of the 


Basic 7 Foods advised by our Govern- 







ment. 






BAKED BY NABISCO ... 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ROUND OAK’S 


TOMORROW’S 


HOME 
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A BETTER 
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IF EQUIPPED 


WITH 


ROUND OAK 


PRODUCTS 











ROUND OAK 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
KITCHEN APPLIANCES 


ROUND OAK COMPANY 
DOWAGIAC MICHIGAN 


WAR BOND TODAY! 





Crocheted Fancy 


A Dressing Table Delight 


lr YOU crochet, you’ll enjoy making 
this quaint jewelry or handkerchief box. 
It’s as simple as this: 

Select a box the desired size—a cigar 
box makes a good pattern. With cotton 
mercerized thread, crochet a chain stitch 
to measure how many stitches you make 
to the inch. Then, measure the circum- 
ference of the cigar box. Crochet 3 single 
treble stitches, then chain 1 stitch; repeat 
3 more single treble stitches, then chain 
1 stitch. 

Continue this to the desired length 
(the circumference of your cigar box). 
After you have gone around the box 
once, begin another row on top of the 
first and continue this same pattern until 
you have crocheted the depth of the cigar 
box. Then build in the bottom of the box 
with the same stitch. 


To FORM the crocheted lid, detach 
the lid from the cigar box and follow the 
same pattern until you have covered the 
size of the lid. To the edges of the lid 
crochet a scallop design, using 5 treble 
stitches for each scallop around the outer 
edge. Conceal your connecting stitches 
around the scallop carefully, since this 
edge will show when the lid is opened. 
Repeat the same scallop around the bot- 
tom edges of the box. 

If desired, make an attractive orna- 
ment for the top of the box. The floral 
one shown here is crocheted of rayon floss 
with a ribbon bow and artificial leaves. 
Attach the crocheted lid to the crocheted 
box by overlapping stitches along one 
edge, to act as a hinge. 

Block the entire crocheted box by brush- 
ing several coats of clear shellac over it 
while it is in shape over the cigar box. 
When thoroly dry, remove the cigar box. 
If desired, line your box with a harmoniz- 
ing color of soft rayon material, to give it 
a finished look. Any shape box may be 
made, simply by using a desired size or 
shape of box for a pattern. END 


the band concerts 
in the old town square? 


Remember when folks travelled miles to town for 
the free Sunday afternoon concerts? 


TODAY, the world’s great orchestras are brought 
to your living room through 
your Sentinel Radio. In 
the comfort of your easy 
chair you can enjoy the 
best in entertainment, the 
latest in news. 


TOMORROW, war- 

time developments ready for 

adaptation in civilian radios will bring 

you a new radio worthy of the Sentinel 
tradition. Your soldier sons are already using 
improvements to be embodied in the new Sentinel. 
They'll want them —for you—when they get home. 


Sentinel w 


Quality Radio Since 1920 
SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 


2020 Ridge | Syneeh, Beans Soannten, Ulinois 


To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can 
relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splen- 
did recipe. It gives you about four times as much 
cough medicine for your money, and you'll find it 
truly wonderful, for real relief 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar 
and one cup of water a few moments, until dissolved 
No cooking needed—it’s no trouble at all. (Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar 
syrup.) Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from 
any druggist) in a pint bottle. Add your syrup and 
you have a ful! pint of medicine that will amaze you 
by its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family a 
long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. For 
real results, you’ve never seen anything better. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well-known for its prompt ac- 
tion in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 

THE PINEX CoO., FT. WAYNE, INDIAN A 








Michael ee a 


ve never eaten sweet corn just like 
Michael-Leonard’s new “Aristogold.” Aad 
Great big ears, large, juicy, sweet 9 
nels, sugary and tender! And what 
yields! Easy to grow, too. Get full description of this 
and nearly 300 other great varieties of vegetables in 
the Michael-Leonard catalog. Also FREE garden plans 
and garden guide. Write Michael-Leonard, DeskSF1, 
333 W. 35th St., Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED 
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Tips to Sewers 


poe 


Ten ideas you can use today to 


make sewing an easier, simpler job 


I. Instead of using a separate facing for a 


zipper side placket in a dress, add a half 


inch to the seams at that point when cut- 
ting the dress. This leaves enough ma- 
terial to turn back and is less bulky. Fin- 
ish as zipper directions tell you. 


2. Fret not if you have just enough of 


that nice material to cut out a blouse or 
slip without seam allowance. Put the 
pieces together with a fagoting stitch. 
You'll get plenty of seam leeway with 
attractive results. 


3. If the material with which you’re 
working is washabie and not pre-shrunk, 
shrink in warm water first and, when dry 
enough, press straight and even. This 
way you'll eliminate a letting-out-the- 
seams session. If it is pre-shrunk, press 
out the creases in it so it will be easier to 
work with. Saves much time smoothing 
out folds when cutting. 


4. Growing girls need dresses with flex- 
ible hems. In such cases, instead of ma- 
chine stitching the wide hem, make short 
and long stitches with embroidery floss. 
It adds a decorative touch while lending 
its practicality. You may take out the 
stitches easily for hem adjustment, and 
put them in again at will. 


%. Put a rubber band or tie a string 
around the yardstick number marking 
the hem line you want. It speeds up 
measuring, assures an accurate job. 


&. You'll find it is easier to pin or baste, 
and press pleats before you baste the 
side seams of a skirt. Then, after you 
have fitted the skirt, machine-stitch the 
pleats before you stitch the side seams. 


7. If you can, salvage a large piece of 
wallboard to lay on the bed, over a small 
table, the machine, or on the rug as a 
cutting board. A large, smooth surface 
is easiest and best on which to work when 
laying out and cutting a pattern. 


&. Important, and a good practice for 
any seamstress, is pressing. If you press 
each seam of your garment, after it has 
been stitched and the bastings or pins 
removed, you’ll find further fitting and 
sewing will be easier. Use a press cloth 
to keep iron marks off the material and 
to get a finer, tailor-like finish. 


%. Join your bias tapes before sewing so 
you won’t have to stop in the middle of a 
piece to tuck under raw edges. 


10. Facing the zipper opening at neck 

a dress is a good way to have two neck- 
lines in one—a high round one, or (with 
zipper opened) a lapelled one. END 
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A WELCOME HAND TO BELL 
SYSTEM WAR VETERANS 


Some day we shall have the pleasure of 
welcoming back to the Bell System the 
men and women who are now in the 
armed forces. They number more than 
55,000. Some 3500 released from service 
are already back with us. We shall have 
a warm welcome for the rest as they join 
us again. Not only shall we be glad to 
see them personally but we shall be glad 
of their skill and energy for the big tasks 
which face the Bell System in the future. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


















DOES THE LAXATIVE 
YOU TAKE 


GO TO EXTREMES ? 


It doesn’t pay to 
dose yourself 
with harsh, bad- 
tasting laxatives! 
A medicine that’s too strong can often 
leave you feeling worse than before! 


Gyners are 
Too Mild- 


And it’s unwise 

to take some- 

thing that’s too 

mild to give you 
the relief you need! A good laxative 
should be gentle, yet should work 
thoroughly! 


But—_ 
EX-LAX 1s 
the Happy 














"HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives you a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time! And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It’s as good for women and chil- 
dren as it is for the men-folks. 10c and 25c. 


IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD — 
Don’t dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 


Ex-Lax! It’s thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


As a precaution use only as directed 


The Original 
= Chocolated Laxative 





AT FIRST 
SIGN OF A 


USE 


Cold Preparations as directed 





Irs cute, little, tricky things that 
call for and get complimentary 
comments. You can do wonders 
with buttons when it comes to 
making these finishing touches. If 
there are buttons on your dress, 
match them with custom-made 
earrings, button bows for your 
shoes, button hair- or hatpins. Or 
couple earrings with a matching 
necklace or iapel pin. Such ac- 
cessories are simple to make, no 
out-of-the-ordinary materials are 
required. So dig into your button 
box or buy a few extra buttons for 
the dress in the making to fashion 
into fashionable matching acces- 
sories. Buttons used are B. G. E. 
Originals, available at most stores. 


For the hair, slip a bobby pin thru the shank 
of a pretty button and tie in place, wire a 
button to a horn-type hairpin, or wire row of 
buttons on comb. To make hatpin, put cor- 
sage pin thru button shank; glue in place 


Earrings and lavaliere. Fasten large button 
to chain with half-inch link of thin wire— 
link will make pendant lie flat. Make two 
smaller, matching buttons into earrings by 
cementing on settings from discarded earrings 


For earrings, cement cup-style settings from 
old earrings over button shanks—let dry 4 
to 6 hours. For lapel pin, loop velvet ribbon 
to rosette form and sew larger button 
matching earrings securely in center place 





U | LT ia ECE Beautiful 

new prints 

Large colorfast pieces, 3 Ibs. (26 yds.) 

m only $1.49 plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 

~ Money-Back Guarantee, FREE— 

one thousand (1,000) nye 

good white thread FREE, 

and 16 lovely quilt pat- 

terns FREE with order. 

Send no money. Just mail a 

card TODAY. Act NOW! 

REMNANT SHOP 
248-M 





>) Dahlia-Flowered 
R 5 colors-Scariet, Yellow, Lavender, 
Rose, White, a lic-Packet of each 
ay all 6 for 10¢. Send dime today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE 
605 Burpee Building, Ph 
(or) 605 Burpee Buil 





ton, lowe 


, I Custom-made cufflinks. Place two matching 


buttons back to back and one inch apart. 
Using strong buttonhole twist, sew from 
shank-to-shank six or eight times. Anchor 
thread, firm the twist with buttonhole-stitch 


76 


Shoe bows. Heavy grosgrain ribbon and 
two buttons to match those on your suit can 
make last year's shoes fit this year’s outlit. 
Sew buttons to bows and attach yarn- 
wrapped paper clips to hold bows on shoes 
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THAT COULD HAPPEN in several million American homes today 
(the comforting remark about the Maytag—not the carving 
mishap). For before we stopped making washers to devote our 

full facilities to war production, more than four million Maytags had 
been sold. And Maytag washers do have a way of staying on the 
job—of “still working fine”—for a long, long time. That, we can 
assure you, will be true, too, of the new Maytags you'll be 

offered when the war job’s done and we're making Maytags 
again. Meanwhile, depend on your Maytag dealer to 

give your present Maytag any service it requires. He has genuine 
Maytag parts if needed. If you don’t know your local 

Maytag dealer, write us at Newton, lowa. 


IRONERS 
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TESTED AND PROVED 
IN BOTH THE MIXING 
BOWL AND THE OVEN 





Do This When Children Catch 
a 


COLDS 


Here’s one modern easy way to promptly 


help relieve muscular soreness or ughtness, 


coughing spasms, congestion and irritation 


in upper breathing passages .. . Rub Vicks 
VapoRub on throat, chest and back at bed- 
time. Results are so good because VapoRub... 


to upper bronchial 
tubes with its special 
medicinal vapors. 


chest and back 


ba 7 surfaces like a 
fs & warming poultice. 


VapoRub keeps on working for hours to 
bring welcome comfort. It invites restful 
sleep and often by morning most of the 
misery of the cold is gone. Remember. . . 


ONLY VAPORUB Gives You this special 


double action. It’s time-tested, the best- 


known home-remedy ICKS 


for relieving miseries of 
children’s colds. 


Special--to get acquainted, TA aS 7 
you these 6 full-size 10c-Packets seeds “7” 
for just 10c--Tomato, Radish, Carrot 
Beet, Lettuce. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE~ 
all the best Flowers, Vegetables. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 2 
606 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. *< 
(or) 606 omens Building, Clinton, lowa atk pe id 








RAW FURS 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY 


to supply needs of World’s Buy- 
ers who regularly attend the 
BIG TAYLOR FUR SALES in 
St. Louis, America’s Leading 
Primary Raw Fur Market. 


TOP CASH PRICE PAID 


Taylor sells all furs to Highest Bidders 
realizing highest prices and can pay 
top prices for furs received. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST and 
CATALOG...BOTH FREE 


Shows prices paid for Furs and 
cost of Trapping Equipment. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


400 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET 
DEPT. 3 ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





VaepoRus 





New 1945 Book 
on Egg Profits! 


Ways to help boost egg 

production and make 

best possible use of every pound of feed. “Read 
how you may save up to 20% on feed cost with 
the famous Ful-O-Pep Plan—the plan fol- 
lowed by many of the nation's outstanding 
poultrymen. Chapters on Housing Pullets, 
Feeding, Disease, etc., 32 pages, well illus- 
trated. A goldmine of interesting and profi- 
table information. For your free copy write 
while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATSCO., DEPT. K-19, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





CHICK-BED 


THE PERFECT LITTER FOR 
LAYING HOUSE ano BROODER 


CHICK-BED COMPANY e CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














Hew ), Plavfellows! 


Isn’t it nice that we enjoy each seas 
in its turn? October’s beautiful color 
leaves are about gone, and the gray d 
of November are with us, but it is suc] 
fun to come home from school and f 
the kitchen nice and warm, and fil 
with the smell of good things for sup; 

I remember Rosalyn Dull, of To 
Hill, Illinois, sent a list of “things io | 
thankful for.”’ It would be fine if each of 
us made a list like that—to remember 
be thankful for our parents, home, for a 
chance to go to school, for our brothers, 
sisters, playmates, for our health, for our 
animal pets, for this wonderful land we 
live in. Oh, there are so many things t 
name. Such a list will help us to have ; 
truly thankful Thanksgiving Day. 

Are you a member of the Plavfellows 
Club or—would you like to be? Just send 
me your complete name and address and 
I'll send you one of our red, white, and 
blue membership pins. A friendly letter 
to me each month is the only dues, you 


know. : 
Puch Eline 
x *« * 
PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 


We thank Thee, Lord, for roof above, 
That guards the sleep of those we love; 
For sun and rain, and fertile fields, 
And food abundant Nature yields; 


For valiant hearts and willing hands, 
Strong fortress of our favored lands; 
For promises that wars will cease, 
And bring the blessing of Thy peace. 


We thank Thee for the right to live, 

The right to work and fight and give; 

The right to pray, the chance to see 

A world where all mankind is free. 
—Donna Mae German, Dellroy, Ohw 


a | 
Riddle Rumpus: A duck, a frog, 


lamb, and a skunk went toa circus. The 
admission was one dollar, and all except 
the skunk got in. Can you tell how the 
others got in, and why the skunk did not? 


Answer: 
*juaos e ATUO pey yuNys oy 7, *sz921eNb Ano} 
pey ay asneo0q ul 108 quIeyT ayy *yoRq 
-ud013 B peY IY 9sNeIIq UT 108 Soa sy] 
‘TI!q & pey ey osned0q UI 105 yonp oy] 

—Johnny Kadtke, R. 1, Bloomington, Illinos 

: 2 Ss 
The Postman: Choose one to be IT— 
the POSTMAN. All other players sit in 
chairs arranged in a row on either side of 
the room: Give the chairs names of well- 
known cities; for example Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, St. Louis. ‘The 
POSTMAN, may call, “‘I have a letter 
from Fargo to Great Falls.” The players 
who sit in chairs bearing those names 
must quickly change places, and_ the 
POSTMAN will try to get one of ws 
seats before the player gets there. If | 
POSTMAN succeeds in getting a seat 
the player who is left standing must b 
the POSTMAN. And so the game goes 
It’s exciting! 
Lelamae White, Dolton, South Dakota 


Where Playfellows 
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Farmer Jones: “Potato bugs ate my 
whole crop in 10 days.” 

Farmer Smith: “That’s nothing. They 
ate mine in two days and then sat in 
the trees to see if I would plant some 
more.” 

Seedman: That’s nothing. Right now 
there is one going thru my books to see 
who ordered seed for next year!” 

—Charles Leroy Doudna, R. 2, Poala, Kansas 


* & 


Red, White, and Blue: This is a good 
game to play at a party or during a rainy 
recess when you have to stay indoors. 
Choose IT, and have the other players 
sit in a circle around him. IT may turn 
suddenly to one of the players, point at 
him and say ““RED—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10.” If at the end of the count the 
player has not mentioned some article 
that is RED, he must become IT. Sub- 
stitute white and blue occasionally for 
RED; in fact—mix them up well. If the 
color BLUE, for example has been called, 
and sky has been mentioned before, the 
player must think of some other object 
that is blue. The same with the other 
colors. You must not duplicate any ob- 
ject. If the player mentions something 
that is the wrong color, it does not count, 
and he must become IT. Put on your 
thinking caps—and have fun! 


—Junior Karns, R. 1 North Manchester, Indiana 
wr: 


Crazy Quiz: 1. What is it an artist 
likes to draw best? 2. How are book- 
keepers and chickens alike? 3. Why is an 
old chair that has a new seat like a paid 
bill? 4. Why is a sheet of postage stamps 
like distant relatives? 


Answers: *poqoou 
-uo0d ANysiys are Ady asnedeg “p *(poieas 
-a1) pajdiac01 useq sey We asneds0g “¢ 
“IATT OF YOPBIOS YIOG AVY T *Z “ALPTRS SITY “| 


—Maxine Dubach, R. 1, Berne, Indiana 
x k * 


What Am I? Can you find the 5-letter 
word that is hidden here? We’ll describe 
each letter for you—and then you guess. 
Chree $1 prizes in War Savings Stamps 
for the neatest, correct answers. Here 
goes: My first is in happy but not in sad; 
my second is in grief but not in glad; my 
third is in apple but not in plum; my 
fourth is in cheerful and not in glum; my 
fifth is in ceiling and not in floor. My all 
is what we are fighting for. What am I? 


>. FF 


The Winners! One Dollar in War 
Saving Stamps to each of the following 
for sending in the neatest, correct lists to 
the HIDDEN NAMES Contest we had 
in July: JoAnne Dickensheets, R. 2, 
Waynesville, Ohio; Raymond Frye, 
Lenora, Kansas; John Lund, R. 1, B. 87, 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin. 





Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before November 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 


Meet Every Month 
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"Give me the works, Sally 
maybe that'll get me a date!" 





“In the dumps, Miss Reid? Well, you just sit right back and relax. 
When I get through with this facial, you'll feel like a new woman. Your 
face will glow. But—if you don’t mind my saying so—you’d better do 
something to make that smile of yours sparkle, too.” 





“That’s what men like—a sparkling smile! 
And sparkling teeth depend so much on 
firm, healthy gums. If your tooth brush ever 
‘shows pink,’ see your dentist at once.” 





“T sure was a dodo! My smile’s brighter 
already—thanks to Ipana and massage. And 
I like that stimulating ‘tingle’ I notice when 
I massage my gums with Ipana.” 


START 





ART ay! [pana and Massage 


“Soft foods don’t give gums enough ex- 
ercise. I advise gum massage?’ (Note: A 1944 
survey shows dentists prefer Ilpana for their 
own use 2 to 1 over any other dentifrice.) 





(Reflections of a girl on a date.) “Since 
I’ve learned the way to a sparkling smile I’ve 
been having such fun and so many dates! I’m 
grateful to Ipana and massage.” 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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, CLOROXCLEAN 
B KITCHENS 


ore more than 
“just clean” 
theyre Samtary 





7 | 


= 


* 
aS 


SY, 
Even AFTER you've 
washed your dishes, 
dishcloth, drainboard 
and other kitchen “dan- 
ger zones,” they may 
still harbor invisible 
germ dangers. That's 

why sanitation in the kitchen is im- 

portant... for added health pro- 

tection. Clorox easily provides san- 
itation... not only in kitchen and 
bathroom but in laundering, too. 

Clorox disinfects, also deodorizes, 

removes stains in routine cleansing. 

Simply follow directions on label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX ier 


FREE FROM Caustic L_eMOMt STAINS 














Cope 1944, Cloros Chemuesl Co. 
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HELP BUILD 
RESISTANCE 
BRU EINY, 


Take good-tasting tonic 
many doctors recommend 


Catch cold easily ? Listless ? Tire quickly ? 
Help tone up your system! Take Scott’s 
Emulsion—contains natural A and D 
Vitamins your diet may be lacking. It’s 
great! Buy today. All druggists. 





a oS 


fas 7 SCOTT'S 


} EMULSION 


=~ Great Year-Round Tonic 


di, ™~ 
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Three-In-One 


BLOUSE DESIGN 














1318, You'll get more style mileage from 
your skirts and suits with a frequent 
change of blouses. Of course, you knew 
that! This blouse design offers three vari- 
ations: one with perky bow tie for just 
anytime; another for more dressy oc- 
casions with lapels and front opening in 
lace-trimmed scallops; and still another, 
softly-tailored one with ruffles added for 
femininity. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 42. For size 16 (34) you’ll need 134 
yards 35- or 39-inch material for the 
bow-necked style; 2 yards 39-inch plus 
lace edging for scalloped one; and 234 


yards 35-inch for ruffled blouse. 


King Features Syndicate. 
© ‘ail Righes Reserved. 








same chest rub used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


Wonderful for Grown-ups, Too! 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold — their chests, throats and backs 
are immediately rubbed with Musterole. 
Musterole brings such prompt relief 
from coughs, sore throat, aching muscles 
of chest colds because it’s MORE than 
just an ordinary ‘‘salve.” It’s what so 
many Doctors and Nurses call a modern 
counter-irritant. It actually helps break 
up congestion in upper bronchial tract, 
nose and throat. Buy Mausterole for 
your family! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular and Extra Strong. 











For pattern send 15 cents to Pattern Dept., 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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“O-0-Oh! What relief!” That's what they're 
saying about soothing CHAP STICK. Specially 
medicated, specially soothing ...CHAP STICK is 
the friend in need for parched, 

chapped lips. 25¢ 


G Gf pati hk 7 


KEEPS LIPS FIT 


CORNS.SORE TOES 


Doctor’s Fast Relief 


Don’t suffer! Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads instantly stop 
tormenting shoe friction; 
lift palais pocerese. Sep- 
arate Medications in- 
cluded for quickly re- 
moving corns. Thin, 
soothing, cushioning. 
Cost but a trifle. Sold at 
Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores, 





















@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
° - when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A 
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Helps in 
Home Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


(). How can | treat the floors in our home 
while waiting for new rugs? We have just 
started housekeeping and haven't been able 
to find the kind and quality of rugs we want 
now. 


A, Yours is a common problem, and 
here are several ideas which might ap- 
peal to you: Why not a practical lino- 
leum? You can find suitable designs for 
every room in the house. For instance, a 
deep, rich red marbleized linoleum with 
a blue line border will give a fresh air to 
a bright dining-room with simple walnut 
furniture. Or if your floors are badly worn 
and stained, you could paint-on rugs. 
Perhaps a deep green center with a 
floral border; work out an all-over 
blocked or plaid pattern. You'd find, too, 
that the spatter-dash effect is dust-con- 
cealing and a good background for scat- 
ter rugs. 

Small rugs, by the way, are much 
easier to find than room-sized ones, so 
you could be smart and sew several 
matching ones together to make one 
large one. Four matching scatter rugs 
with contrasting borders make an ideal 
size. Or for a feminine bedroom, try sew- 
ing together in ring-shape, five round, 
light-colored ones, putting a dark one in 
the center. If you’re unable to get several 
alike combine two of one kind and two of 
another in checkerboard fashion for an 
informal room. This would give you an 
opportunity to carry out such color com- 
binations as dusty pink with wine, gray 
with yellow, chartreuse with deep emer- 
ald, or natural beige and brown. Soft- 
piled cotton rugs are easy to sew together 
inconspicuously and can be taken apart 
just as easily for laundering or for use 
singly later on. 


(). We've just moved and our new living- 
room is much larger than our former one. | 
find our rug hopelessly small. At the present 
time | can't get a larger rug, so would like to 
know if you can suggest any way to make 
the one we have do. 


A, It’s not too difficult to make your rug 
fit the room. All around the edge lay a 
strip of 27-inch carpet. The chances are 
you won’t be able to find an exact match 
in a carpet, so if the rug is patterned 
choose a plain carpet in a color to har- 
monize with background color of the 
rug. Or if the rug is plain, look for a 
carpet whose design will make a suitable 
border. This strip could be stitched to 
your rug on the underside so it will give 
the appearance of one large floor cover- 
ing 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, la. 
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IF | COULD LIVE IN AN ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB, | MIGHT 
BE SAFE FROM GERMS THAT CAUSE SKIN RASHES: 
BUT | CAN'T, 50 MOMMY PROTECTS ME WITH 
BABY POWDER THAT'S ANTISEPTIC. . . MENNEN. 

















































Germs often cause common baby skin troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To 
protect baby, best powder is Mennen. More antiseptic! Round photos above prove it. 
Centers of plates contain 3 leading baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but in 
dark band around Mennen powder (far right), germ growth has been prevented! 


LOOK HOW | ALWAYS MOVE MY ARMS AND LEGS 
AROUND - LIKE WHEN IM IN MY SWING. BOY, AM {| GLAD 
MOMMY PROTECTS ME FROM CHAFING WITH THE 

POWDER THATS SMOOTHEST. . . MENNEN. 





Which baby powder is smoothest is proved by round photos above; they show $ 
leading baby powders seen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is smoother, finer in 
texture. That’s due to special “hammerizing” process which makes Mennen Baby 
Powder the best protection against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps baby Jovelier. 






3 out of 4 doctors said in survey—baby powder 
should be antiseptic. It is if it's MENNEN. 
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"IT Couldn’t 
Do Without My 
Coleman Lantern” 


Busy food producers on the farm front 
find the brilliant floodlight of the Cole- 
man Lantern a real ne- 
cessity for easy, fast, safe 
night work. 


Your Coleman dealer 
has the parts and repairs 
to keep your Coleman 
Lantern, Lamp, Iron or 
Stove working like new. 
Take your Coleman to 
him for parts and service 
to assure first class opera- 
tion. ‘Keep’EmW orking’ 
till new Coleman aeee. 
ances are again available. 
FREE BOOKLET—Mail post card 
now for free booklet telling ‘‘How 
to Make "Em Work Like New.” 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
Dept. SF-84, Wichita 1, Kans. 


Chicago 11 Philadelphia 8 
Les Angeles 54 Toronto, Canada 


FARM AND HOME FREEZER 


Tremendous advance interest in Mary Caldwell’s 
new book, “The How Book on Home Food Freez- 
ing’’ caused FREEZ-ALL to request Mrs. Cald- 
well to expand it so that a deluxe edition could be 
printed. This new book tells how, what and when 
to prepare foods for freezing. Gives many hints, 
ideas, experiences; tells how to care for freezer; 
where to place it; how to select the right size and 
type. It also fully describes the wonderfully con- 
venient drawer type FREEZ-ALL home freezer 
which sharp freezes and stores food and holds cold 
for days if the electricity fails. Write today for 
deluxe edition, ‘‘The How Book on 

Home Food Freezing’’. Enclose 10c 

stamps or coin to cover mailing, 

handling costs. Write 


FREEZ-ALL, Dept. F24 
Bloomington, Illinois 


On HOw . 
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CARPET 
CARE 


Regular Routine. Daily cleaning is im- 
portant to remove any rug-cutting dirt 
and dust bits. Carpet-sweep every day; 
use the vacuum cleaner at least once a 
week, more if the traffic is very heavy. If 
a broom is your only cleaning equipment, 
use one with soft, pliable bristles and 
sweep lengthwise, not crosswise, with the 
pile. Keep the door mat where it does the 
most good and insist upon the family’s 
using it. 


The Under Side. If you haven’t done 
it yet, lay a rug cushion or several thick- 
nesses of newspapers under the rug. The 
cushion, rather than the rug, takes the 
punishment—especially important when 
floors are uneven and rough. 


Remeve Spots. Yes, and hurry! Fresh 
stains are always easier to remove; be- 
sides, you’re most sure of their cause then. 
Blot out urine and beverages with an old 
towel; rinse with clear, lukewarm water. 
Keep the rug raised so its back dries 
quickly without danger of mildew. 

Rub corn meal or salt over spilled 
writing ink to take it up, keep it from 
spreading. Brush it off and repeat. Make 
a paste of the same with water; rub into 
the diminishing spot, let dry, and rub off. 

Carbon tetrachloride is the best for 
grease spots. 

For more stain- and spot-removal helps, 
see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1474 (5 cents 
from Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C.). 


One, Two, Shift! Giving a rug a quar- 
ter turn every few months distributes 
wear and adds life to the carpet. If your 
carpet is tacked down, shift the furniture 
instead. Place small scatter rugs over 
spots which receive heaviest traffic. 


Curl and Pressure Cure. When carpet 
corners curl, cover with a damp cloth 
and put in place with a hot iron, pressing 
lightly. Give the same treatment to fur- 
niture pressure marks. Protector cups 
under the legs of heavy pieces keep them 
from digging into the rug. 


Quick Fill-Up. A small hole in the rug? 
Reinforce it on the back with a patch of 
firm cotton material. Using matching 
yarn and needle, and working from the 
right side, take a small stitch into the re- 
inforced foundation. Cut and tie the ends 
of the yarn firmly. Make another stitch 
close to the first, tying one of the first yarn 
ends into the second knot, and continue 
until the entire hole is filled. Leave all 
ends on the top, then clip even with pile. 


Periodic, Please. Roll up your rugs 
and pads and clean the floor under them 
at least twice a year. Clean the pad, too, 
and vacuum-clean the carpet front and 
back. Then to really brighten the rug, 
make use of one of the absorbent powder 
cleaners. They’re easy to use—you just 
sprinkle the powder over the rug and 
then vacuum it off after it has had a 
chance to do its work of cleaning and 
refreshing.—Carolyn Evans. 
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In COLD WEATHER 


ARE YOU TROUBLED BY? 


1. HEAD COLD STUFFINESS 
2. CHAPPED SKIN 

3. CLOGGED UP NOSTRILS 
4. CHEST COLD TIGHTNESS 
5. SPLIT, CRACKED LIPS 


6. NASAL IRRITATION 
(due to colds) 


7. SORE, ACHING MUSCLES 
8. WINDBURN 

9. NEURALGIC HEADACHE 
10. DRY NOSTRILS 


OOooodo 


Ooodgd 


Thousands have discovered that 
Mentholatum relieves not just one, 
but all ten of these annoying and 
painful discomforts. Try it yourself 
- « - see how quickly it brings com- 
forting, pleasant relief. Get cooling, 
soothing Mentholatum today ...keep 
it always on hand. Jars, tubes 30¢. 


.-MENTHOLATUM 
Keclea fos On 
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INDERA FIGURFIT 


Princess Slips and Hip 
Skirts (Coldpruf) 
keep you warm on 
cold days. Patented 
knit-border bottom 
prevents bunching, 
crawling. STA-UP 
shoulder straps. Easy 
tolaunder; noironing. 
Choose from variety 
of weights, qualities 
and colors at your 
favorite store. 


Write us for style 


qwis LAsEt 
‘seis folder No. SFA. 
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INDERA MILLS CO, 
 quaritt Winston-Salem, N.C. 


For CORRECT size 








Helps You Overcome 
FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease because 
of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, an im- 
proved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprinkled on 
your plates holds them firmer so they feel more 
comfortable. Soothing and cooling to gums made 
sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store 





TiME TESTED 
Since 1876 
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FUN 
With A Saw 





C9634 


Lirrte blocks of wood, a jig or coping 
saw, some paint here and there—and 
you’ve cheer-givers for the home: Lone- 
some pooch doorstops, flower and plant 
holders of various shapes. They can be 
yours with little effort. In fact, they’d be 
enjoyable projects for the boys of the 
house. Outlines for all these designs are 
ready to trace on wood. For C 9634 send 
10 cents to Successful Farming, 4211 
Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 








The 4-H Clubs of 


French-Canada 
! From page 70 ] 


regularly, improving with each edition, 
until June of this year. 

It was decided then that the Central 
Bureau of the organization would take 
over the publication of the official organ 
in the future. The first number of the new 
publication, now called Conservation, has 
been greatly expanded and improved; 
the first issue appeared early in August. 

The first Provincial Congress of Que- 
bec’s 4-H Clubs was held at Rimouski 
from August 11 to 13, 1943. The second 
Provincial Congress took place at Duch- 
esnay near Lake St. Joseph in Portneuf 
County, some 35 miles north of Quebec 
City, early this last August. Upwards of 
300 delegates from the approximately 
1,200 members of the 38 clubs attended 
the deliberations. 

As can readily be seen, the future of 
Quebec’s young but healthy 4-H Clubs is 
best guaranteed by their brief but sound 
and progressive past. END 



















“He can do tricks, too!"’ 
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Will he be changed? 


You’ve wondered ...a little. As every mother has. 





In moments on your pillow between your prayers and sleep. 
Will he be changed? 
Will he come back your son...the boy who went away with some- 
thing shining in his eyes...something your own gentleness 
and understanding and love put there through 
the years...since the first day you 
held him, warm and tiny and 
precious in your arms. 
And your heart answers... that’s 
the boy who will come back. 
A boy become a man, yes. But your 
son. Changed only as sacrifice and 
a closer kinship with his fellow 
men changes a man.. to 
make him stronger and finer, 


surer of himself, surer of 










































what is right and 


good and decent. 


LET'S MAKE SURE HE DOESN’T FIND US STRANGERS 
We won't be if we know in our hearts we've done our job as well 
as he’s done his. That we kept on giving our blood for life-saving : 
plasma... stuck to our jobs in the war plants...kept on buying 
War Bonds... shunned the black markets ...kept on doing what 
needed to be done all the way to victory. 


The Clark Grave Vault Company, world’s larg- 

est manufacturer of metal grave vaults, is now 

totally engaged in the manufacture of weapons 

of war to hasten the day of victory...and peace. 

Copr. 1944, The Clark Grave Vault Co., Col., O. 
\ 
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Maybe Your Hogs Have 


SWINE BRUCELLOSIS 


ce 


ae Gol-durned old 
sow’s slunk her pigs. Reckon she went 
and hurt herself somehow.” 

Biting his pipestem a little harder, 
George Brown plodded on thru the 
hog lot to look over the rest of his ex- 
pectant sows. Probably he would have 
charged off that bunch of aborted pigs 
as just part of his usual losses if he 
hadn’t found another litter the next 
morning and still another three days 
later. That was too much—he called 
his veterinarian. 

“Well, George,’ began Dr. Jones, 
“this has all the earmarks of swine 
brucellosis or contagious abortion. I 
don’t mean that just because a sow 
loses her pigs she has brucellosis, but 
I’m pretty sure you’ve got it here. Did 
any of your sows come in heat long 
after you thought they had been 
settled?” 

To this George nodded affirma- 
tively. 


ee 

Tuart’s not surprising,” continued 
Dr. Jones. “‘In fact, there may not be a 
high percentage of observed abortions 
in infected herds, and that’s one rea- 
son why this disease doesn’t seem so 
important to many of you hog raisers. 

“You know, George, this is one of 
the meanest diseases that could hit 
your herd. It’s tough stuff. The ‘bug’ 
that causes it is brucella suis, which is 
related to the germ that causes Bang’s 
disease or brucellosis of cattle. 


By L. M. Hutchings, D. V. M. 


Purdue University 


Contagious abortion may 
be in your fall breeding 


herd—guard against it! 


ee 

I WISH you’d wear rubber gloves 
when messing around these farrowing 
sows, but I know darn well you won’t 
—so just act like it was poison ivy. 
Handle those aborted pigs with a 
pitchfork and put them where cattle 
and hogs can’t get to them. 

‘“‘Humans are susceptible to this 
swine type of brucellosis, and I don’t 
want to see you coming down with 
undulant fever. A fellow I know was 
laid flat on his back for six weeks and 
felt plenty ornery for a long time after 
that. Lots of these undulant fever cases 
come from the suis strain of the bug— 
many more than most people would 
guess. 

“If you’re going to do any butcher- 
ing this winter, George, you’d better 
be pretty careful. Maybe you’ve heard 
how workers in packing houses get un- 
dulant fever from handling hogs.” 

“But, Doc,” interrupted Farmer 
Brown, “‘didn’t you say a minute ago 
that abortion isn’t the only way you 
can tell whether your hogs have it? 
What else can you go by?” 

“Well, to begin with, the symptoms 
seem to be related to the part of the 


body where the germs settle. In gener- 
al, the germs live in the blood stream 
for a variable period of time and may 
also be found in the bones, joints, liver, 
spleen, uterus, mammary glands, sex 
glands, lymph nodes, and other tissues. 
So it is possible that lameness, stiffness, 
swollen joints, sterility, enlarged male 
sex glands, and abscesses on the legs, 
in addition to the premature birth, 
may be part of swine brucellosis. 


ce 

Wuat makes things tough, George, 
is that no symptoms at all are seen in 
many cases, but those same hogs may 
be active carriers of the disease and be 
a constant danger to other hogs and to 
cattle and people as well. Now you can 
see what a mean disease swine brucel- 
losis really is!” 

“How do you reckon my hogs got 
it, Doc?” 

“Well, George, you probably bought 
it with some of your hard-earned cash. 
Yes, bought it! That boar you got last 
fall—you did not have him tested or 
isolate him for a time before turning 
him out with the sows, did you? Then 
there’s that bunch of feeder pigs you 
thought you were picking up so cheap. 
You turned them in with other hogs 
as soon as you got them home. 

“It’s easy for the disease to spread 
at abortion time. Even gilts and sows 
which farrow normally may shed the 
germs in the milk and fetal membranes 
when they have pigs. [ Turn to page 86 


The “brucella suis’ germ infects both hogs and cattle—menaces human health 


BRUCELLA SUIS 
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FIGHTERS on the Food Front 


@ It’s a long way from a cattle ranch or a 
feed lot in the western cow country to 
a mess kit at the battle front or a dinner 
pailin Pittsburgh—but nourishing western- 
raised beef is flowing regularly and de- 
pendably to American fighters on the 
battle fronts and American workers on the 
home front. Food fights for freedom. 


It is one of many stories of achievement 





BURLINGTON LINES 


by American railroads, a story that includes 
almost forgotten chapters on the construc- 
tive role the Burlington played in coloniz- 
ing the West, promoting better cattle and 
feeds, and encouraging the development of 
the livestock industry through favorable 
and improving services. 

In war as in peace, dependable rail trans- 
portation is vital to the nation. 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad ¢ Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway ¢ The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


er Se 





SEATTLE 


SPOKANE 











AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSC 
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STOP THOSE RA/DERS / 


Chances are your father and 
grandfather too, used Stevens 
double and single barrel shot- 
guns and Stevens rifles. They’ve 
been popular favorites on Amer- 
ican farms for four generations. 
In recent years, the famous Spring- 
field Brand guns have further 
added to the Stevens reputation 
for dependability and value. 


If you’re one of the thousands 
of farmers who own a Stevens, 
make good use of it to rid your 
place of pests. . . Protection of 
crops and livestock is always 
important ... more so than ever 
this year when food conserva- 
tion is so important. So, get out 
your reliable Stevens shotgun or 
rifle and stop those raiders. 


PIONEERING BETTER GUNS 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


For more than 80 years Stevens has been pioneering new and better 
guns and new and better ways to make them. Since the start of 
World War II, Stevens has been devoting all its facilities to pro- 
ducing huge quantities of military rifles. As to the future—depend 
upon Stevens manufacturing skill and pioneering “know how”... 
sharpened by victory production, for even finer Stevens-built rifles 
and shotguns. J. Stevens Arms Company, Division of Savage Arms 


Corporation, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


STEVENS 





Swine Brucellosis 
[ From page 84 | 


“The brucellosis ‘bug’ has been found 
in the semen of infected boars, and often 
by the time the infected boar develops a 
swelling in one or both sex glands he may 
not be as active a spreader of the disease 
as earlier. This may be due to a walling 
off of the germs in an abscess in the sex 
glands, or the boar may quit breeding. In 
other words, the disease-spreading dam- 
age may be done before any noticeable 
symptoms are seen. 


ec 

Tue Government and several of the 
college experiment stations have been 
working on this disease. In experiments 
over at Purdue University there seems t 
be little, if any, difference in the ability of 
hogs of different ages to get it. Weanling 
pigs may become infected from contact 
with infected sows, and on several oc- 
casions they have managed to get experi- 
mental infection of the disease in wean- 
ling pigs. 

“Evidence from field experiments in- 
dicates that weanling pigs may get the 
disease under natural field conditions. 
For example, 86 pigs, on a farm where 
infection was present in the sows, were 
tested approximately one month after 
weaning. Forty-eight of these pigs reacted 
positively to the blood test. Swollen sex 
glands were observed in several of the 
boar pigs. These pigs had been separated 
from the sows at weaning time and placed 
in a creek-valley pasture where it was 
possible for water from infected sows’ 
pasture to reach the creek. 

“The young pigs may have become in- 
fected either from nursing the infected 
sows, by contact with the infected sows, 
or possibly after weaning by the water 
from the sows’ pasture. One of these 
young boar pigs which had developed a 
swollen sex gland was used experimental- 
ly to breed two clean gilts to determine 
whether such a young boar would spread 
the disease by service. These gilts became 
infected as evidenced by both a positive 
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“Horrors, I've just remembered that ! 
forgot to turn the iron off upstairs!” 
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**l| wrote him a note suggestin’ 
they get a stronger safe!" 





blood test and finding of the germ in their 
blood and tissues. 

“Yes, I know—-you’re going to say 
‘What's the difference then—just so my 
sows get me some pigs?’ There are lots of 
other chaps who look at it the same way, 
say the same thing. 

“But, George, it makes a whale of a 
difference. Those sows that have de- 
veloped some resistance to abortion are 
not harmless, immune animals just be- 
cause they are not losing their pigs.” 

“Doc, if you’ll quit preaching a min- 
ute, Pll ask you another question: When 
do most of these abortions come—right 
about the end of the sow’s time?” 

“No, George. These abortions may 
occur at any time during pregnancy. In 
experimental and natural outbreaks of 
the disease, premature birth has come as 
early as 23 days after she’s bred. Such 
early abortions are seldom noticed and 
that’s why a lot of fellows don’t know 
there’s been any abortions in their herds. 
Nothing out of the ordinary may be sus- 
pected until the sow comes in heat again 
or fails to farrow—then you blame the 
boar or lay it on to something else.” 


Bur can’t you test my herd, Doc, and 
get rid of the sick ones just as we did my 
cows last year?” 

“Yes, I can, but the test isn’t 100 per- 
cent O.K.—not by a jugful. Individual 
hogs often show no positive test even tho 
they have the germs in their body. Many 
of these individual hogs will react only to 
a very small degree, and that makes it 
pretty hard to interpret the test in a 
satisfactory way. 

“Getting right down to what looks like 
facts, the blood test is O.K. to find out 
whether you have brucellosis in the herd 
but it doesn’t seem to be reliable enough 
to pass judgment on an individual hog. 
In their controlled experiments at Pur- 
due, many hogs known to have the germ 
actually tested negative or essentially so.” 

“Can’t ya vaccinate ’em—just like you 
did my calves?” 


ArrRaip not, George. They haven’t 
had much luck using Strain 19—the kind 
I shot into your calves. Other vaccines 
are being tried, but results aren’t avail- 
able yet.” 

“Doc, you’ve been filling me full for 
about an hour now—but what can I do 
about getting rid of the stuff?” 

“George, I knew that was coming and 
I kinda dreaded it because that’s the 
toughest part of the whole business. There 
isn’t any treatment or remedy that we 
know about. Sound sani- [ Turn to page 98 
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SEE THAT SHELL 
















It’s found only in the hide over 
horses’ hips and is a reinforcing 
substance tough as a cow’s horn. 
It accounts for the amazing extra 








wear in WOLVERINES. 










THEY ALL AGREE ON THE 


Exdia Wear and Comfart Ju 


WOLVERINE 





She HORSEHIDES 


HE whole world is in a turmoil on 

questions. Argument everywhere! But 
there are no split differences of opinion on 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides. Ask any man 
who wears them. He’ll tell you it’s amazing 
the way they wear—defy scuffing, scraping 
—resist perspiration and barnyard acids. 
Yet they need no breaking-in—moccasin 
soft to start—stay soft always. Souse ’em, 
soak ’em, freeze ’em—yet everytime they 
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SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


dry out soft and pliable as an old house 
slipper, due to the secret Wolverine Triple- 
Tanning Process. Wolverines are the only 
work shoes in the world with soles and 
uppers all genuine SHELL horsehide. Have 
you ever tried on a pair of Wolverines? At 
your very first opportunity why not see 
your dealer and find out on your own feet 
how much better Wolverines really are. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


Look for this sign. 
Wolverine Dealers 
display it on store 
doors or show 
windows. 
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WHAT IS YOUR 
first question 


about MASTITIS 





FREE SQUIBB BOOKLET ANSWERS 
QUESTIONS MOST FREQUENTLY 
ASKED BY DAIRYMEN 


Once the main question was “Can Chronic 
Mastitist be cured?” 

That question has been answered. Dairy- 
men now know that Chronic Mastitis és 
being cured. 

Novoxil* Liquid is the Squibb product 
that is curing this costly disease, saving 
dairymen hundreds of dollars. 

Squibb’s booklet “Curing Mas- 
titis — 10 Important Questions 
asked by Dairymen’—tells you 
how mastitis is being cured, 
answers the questions you might 
ask. Send for your free copy. 
See your druggist. Ask for 
Novoxil Liquid. Also tale home 
a tube or jar of Novoxil Oint- 
men:—promotes rapid healing 
of open wounds — effective in 
treating hoof-rot — successfully 
used for eye infections. For fur- 
ther facts, mail the coupon today! 


FREE BOOKLETS for Dairymen! 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dept. SF-11 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send the following free booklets: 
[] Curing Mastitis 
[] Saving Calves from White Scours 
() A Germicidal Healing Ointment for Livestock 
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¢ Due to Streptococcus agalactiae. 
* Novoxil is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
















Signs on the Poultry 


Horizon 
[ From page 79 | 


Much of the thinking relative to the 
future position of the Midwestern pro- 
ducers is, that, while there is certain to be 
further expansion in Eastern egg produc- 
tion as a long-time trend, the Midwest 
will be able to hold its own, but will have 
to be prepared to find more outlets in 
Midwestern consuming areas rather than 
to depend so greatly on the East. Shifts in 
producing regions will be gradual and 
will be affected by transportation and 
marketing changes. The region with high- 
quality products and a progressive mar- 
keting program will probably find the 
best outlets for its eggs. 

The egg-drying industry, our huge war 
baby, has not furnished any incentive to 
a quality egg program. But most of these 
egg-drying plants will wither away when 
the Government discontinues buying the 
product. The passing of these drying 
plants should open the way for the in- 
dustry in the Midwest to embark again on 
a domestic shell-egg program, including 
graded buying and packing better grades 
of eggs for the trade. 

There will continue to be some demand 
for dried eggs, perhaps some increase 
over the prewar period, for commercial 
uses, but it will not be for the kind of egg 
powder that is being made for the 
Government. The product will be in the 
form of yolks and whites, separated, the 
same as it was before the war. 

Some say that semi-specialization will 
come on Midwestern farms, as that is the 
finest place to make poultry an integral 
part of the farming business; that with 
profitable prices the trend in this direc- 
tion may be rapid; and that a definite, 
graded, marketing program with grades 
being passed back to the producer—low- 
grade eggs penalized in price and a 
premium price for quality eggs—will 
cause inefficient and poor poultry flocks 
to pass out of the picture. 

On the other hand, it is said that while 
there will be more specialization, the 
average-sized farm flock will continue to 
be the backbone of poultry production 
and that the extent of the farmer’s poul- 
try and egg production depends on his 
success in raising other crops, as chickens 
are not and will not soon be the farmer’s 
first thought. 

But there is unity of thought in that the 
Midwest’s present standards must be 
raised, at least to prewar levels, but on a 
wider scale. This is something that calls 
for full co-operation of producer, market- 
ing agency, distributor, and retailer so 
that the goal may be reached 

The trend is toward enactment of more 
regulatory egg laws. However, there is a 
vast difference of opinion with respect to 
law by states or on a uniform national 
basis. It has been said that the large con- 
suming centers are likely to extend their 
egg laws in order to protect their own 
producers, and that wide-awake export 
states will demand standardization laws 
to increase their competitive advantage 
over backward ones. 


Faster, Better Transportation. Altho 
much of the transportation of eggs and 
meat will still be on wheels, as before the 
war, the most noticeable improvement 
will be in air transportation. Experi- 
ments conducted this year have demon- 
strated conclusively that eggs for hatch- 








WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


THE MOST IMPORTANT OF 
ALL FARM IMPROVEMENTS 


Select your Water System with care. 
Be sure to remember McDonald. Get 
features that bring extra years of 
satisfying service. Bearings are big. 
Pumps are made of durable PRE-WAR 
materials. Positive, efficient oiling 
systems. There’s 88 years of experi- 
ence back of McDonald Pumps. Under 
gov’t limitation orders today’s de- 
mand is greater than the supply, but 
a McDonald System is worth waiting 
for if necessary. Write for facts. 


A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 
Dubuque, lowa 


Shallow Well 
-..-Deep Well 
-..and Jet 
Systems! 








%* Buy Bonds for Victory ~ 













available now 
because of 
the war. 














Have You Missed this Old 
Friend of the Pipe Smoker? 


Shortages of materials have 
made it impossible to manu- 
facture Wellington pipes. As 
soon as materials are avail- 
able, we shall resume produc- 
tion of Wellington, deservedly 
America’s favorite pipe for 
over 50 years. 
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ing, and day-old chicks can be shipped 
successfully by air, even at high altitudes. 
It is expected that such shipments will be 
large. 

The railroads are giving much thought 
and study to all types of improved trans- 
portation. Recently a railroad executive 
said there will be a marked stepping-up 
in the use of Diesel power, a definite place 
for improved service on secondary rail 
lines, and speeding up of the movement 
of freight thru terminals. In the handling 
of refrigerated railway cars and refriger- 
ated trucks, it is thought that dry ice will 
become more extensively used. 

The wearing out of trucks during this 
war period has reduced farm collection of 
eggs, and that has been a body blow to 
egg quality. But there is a definite trend 
toward collecting market and hatching 
eggs at the farmer’s door. It is also ex- 
pected that practical, refrigerated trucks 
will be used for handling eggs from farms 
to plants so that egg quality can be re- 
tained. Directly connected with the use 
of these refrigerated trucks is the matter 
of egg-cooling devices on the farm. 

There is need for speedier and more 
efficient handling of eggs where there is 
an intermediate handler between the 
farm and the plant. In the interest of a 
quality product, there should be fewer 
handlers after the eggs leave the farm. 
Improved means of transportation should 
eliminate inefficient handlers. 


More Appeal to Consumer. It’s a long 
jump from the old-time poultry-dressing 
establishments and egg-handling meth- 
ods to the modern poultry and egg-pack- 
ing and processing plants. We will see 
even greater changes and improvements 
in the manner of preparing poultry and 
poultry products at the packing plants 
for the retail trade. 

There’s the item of cut-up (disjointed) 
poultry, which as yet does not appear to 
any great extent in retail markets of the 
Midwest, but which is becoming a staple 
item in cities of large population. The 
latter is particularly true on the west and 
east coasts, where cut-up chicken, pre- 
pared and packed in individual contain- 
ers in Midwestern poultry-packing plants 
and shipped in frozen form to the coast 
cities, is meeting with ready consumer 
acceptance. 

It is now predicted that every meat 
market will have cut-up poultry fresh 
every day just as it has fresh cuts of beef 
and fresh cuts of other meats. We do not 
anticipate that cut-up poultry sales will 
completely replace sales of other forms of 
poultry prepared ready to cook, but it is 
the opinion of at least one man in the in- 
dustry that this item will average 25 per- 
cent of the postwar total poultry sales 
to urban consumers. 

Quick-frozen, eviscerated poultry is 
another item that is gaining rapidly in 
consumer acceptance. A distinction is 
made by poultry processors between 
drawn and eviscerated, the latter being a 
method of completely preparing the bird 
for cooking thru removing the viscera and 
all inedible portions. 

It is possible that the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration and similar state 
agencies may take action, following the 
war, that would eliminate sales and ship- 
ments of undrawn poultry in both intra- 
state and interstate commerce. Such 
action is being seriously considered at the 
present time. 

The thought has been expressed that 
improved methods of treating shell eggs 
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VITAMIN D 


Vital ingredient in all balanced Poultry Rations 


Feeds fortified with “Delsterol” 
supply Vitamin D in stable, 
dependable form. 

Vitamin D is one of the basic ingre- 


dients in all feed formulas designed to 
give poultry the essential nutritional 


ultra-violet light. Scientifically control- 
led through every step of production, 
“Delsterol” is pre-tested, always uni- 
form, always dependable. It is highly 
concentrated and exceptionally stable. 
Its dry powder carrier permits thorough 
accurate dispersion throughout the feed. 
factors for sound growth, highegg pro- _It cannot congeal in cold weather nor 
duction, good shell texture and hatch- _impart “off” tastes or odors. 

ability. . . . 


Feeds fortified with “Delsterol” sup- For further information regarding 
ply Vitamin D—the “sunshine” vitamin _ this important feed ingredient, consult 
—with scientific exactness and uniform- your feed dealer or manufacturer, or 
ity. The result of 10 years’ research, write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
“Delsterol” is produced by ir- & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chem- 


radiating selected animal ster- icals Dept. S.F. 411, Wilming- 
ols (chemical substances) with ton 98, Delaware. 


*€6. u. 5. pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











LOOK 
for the words 
“D“- ACTIVATED 
es ANIMAL STEROL 
es. (VITAMIN D) 
on poultry feed 
bags or tags 


Great stars in great radio plays make great entertainment... tune 
in “Cavalcade of America”’—NBC network—every Monday evening 
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should be developed. A method of preser- 
vation that has become established j; 

processing plants and is at the practical] 
stage is a shell treatment whereby the 
eggs are put thru a bath of light mineral! 
oil, which seals the shells. 

This method is coming into more gen- 
eral practice, especially with those proces- 
sors who take pride in the quality of their 
products and who cater to the better 
trade. Some people in the educational! 
field anticipate shell treatment on the 
farm, but this would require so much 
training and care that it is doubtful 
whether shell treatment will gain much 
place on any but commercial egg farms 
in the near future. 

Pasteurization of shell eggs, a process 
or rotation in hot oil or hot water, is 
looked upon as something new. It is stil! 
in the experimental stage and is, there- 
fore, of no value at present in commercial 
use. 

The pasteurization of liquid eggs 
eggs broken out of the shell prepared for 
freezing—is something else. There has 
been a forward movement in pasteuriza- 
tion of liquid eggs. The only thing that 
seems to be holding back this process is 
inability to obtain pasteurization equip- 
ment immediately. 








And More Things to Come. A California 
chemist announced not long ago that he 
had discovered a way to tenderize. cock- 
erels and old roosters by inserting a pellet 
under the skin of the bird. The bird ab- 
sorbs the pellet, he said, which makes the 
meat as tender as the meat of a capon. 
He didn’t say what’s in the pellet, but it 
probably is stilbestrol. 

Textile manufacturers are reported to 
be working to find ways of combining 
feathers with rayon and other fibers. . . . 
Chemists at the Western Regional Labor- 
atory of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture have developed a method for dis- 


Until recently, no oil had been developed to meet the special needs of farm solving feathers and making a protein 
plastic. It is said that threads of this 


equipment—particularly important in wartime when such equipment is plastic can be used to sew up wounds, 
overworked and more precious than ever. because the threads are strong and they 
Fortunately, your Quaker State dealer can now supply you with a new are absorbed by the body. 


kind of oil, a tractor oil, that will stand up better, last longer, and lubricate In some plants, where poultry is evis- 
cerated, excess fat is trimmed off. This 


more completely under all operating conditions. ; ; 
P y caren P ming ; j fat is rendered and put up in glass jars. At 

Quaker State HD Oil is in a class by itself. It’s a better oil to start some other plants this excess fat in “leaf” 
with, because every drop is made from pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. form is packed in cartons and frozen. 
Then it is refined by modern and exclusive processes that raise it to a new fi fat” ip ‘ rather high ra for 
high of lubricating perfection. coo pee dy ohne ing purposes as 1t Nas in 
? Pa et: “a9 Re ae i —* ’ our own homes. 
There’s an invisible mechanic” in every quart of Quaker State HD Oil Experiments with eggs broken out of 
—a remarkable cleansing agent that prevents the accumulation of sludge the shell and frozen into individual cubes 
and varnish, thus cutting down repair bills by eliminating the causes for are being conducted in Michigan. . . . 
many a breakdown. Pests one of ba —e tres are that 
* : . E a é iat as : electronics will play in the production 
W hen you add up all these exclusive advantages, you have an oil that and preservation of eggs and poultry 
will enable your equipment to work better and last longer. meat after the war. There have been re- 
cent demonstrations of the part that 
ultra-violet light and electronics could 
have in the production of eggs with uni- 


A K - ad ae. Ss form yolks, eggs with uniform high value 
vitamins, and frying chickens with pig- 


mented legs and breasts derived from 


(QUAKER MOTOR pigments in - feed as a result of elec- 
} tronic control. 
Je {)D) STATE Thole nee a few of the ideas being de- 


O L "tou mge)-mell a Oo | L veloped which show some of the trends 


and possibilities in the poultry business. 

















FOR YOUR 


Verily, old methods are giving way to the 
AUTOMOBILE scientific. END 


TRUCKS AND 
Copyright 1944, by Quaker 
TRACTORS SS State Oil Refining Corpora- 
L——_ > 





FOR YOUR 





a tion, Oil City, Pennsylvania 
Retail price 35¢ per quart <_ Write Successful Farming's Subscriber In- 
formation Bureau for help with farming prob- 


lems. It's free, confidential. 
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LIVESTOCK 


Hog-Raising Suggestions 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS observes 
that hogs fed in dry lot require 15 to 35 
percent less grain to put on gain when 
the rations are properly balanced with 
protein supplements. 

This is important in the consideration 
of plant food values and soil fertility. Ifa 
ton of corn has a manurial value of $2.34, 
a ton of soybean meal would produce 
plant food worth $10.51, and a ton of 
60-percent tankage would have a ma- 
nurial value of $20.84. 

It is therefore apparent that the feed- 
ing of protein supplements to balance 
rations decreases the amount of feed 
needed and also increases the production 
of feed by returning more plant food to 
the soil in the manure. 


In tests made at the University of 
Missouri, gilts bred twice in the same 
heat period farrowed an average of 8.2 
pigs per litter as contrasted with 7.1 pigs 
per litter when only one service was given. 
Furthermore, 90 percent of the gilts bred 
twice conceived while only 72 percent 
conceived from the single service. 


Skim Milk and Hog Parasites 


SKIM MILK, WHEN FED in copious 
amounts and under controlled condi- 
tions, was shown to have distinctive value 
in removing internal parasites from 
young pigs by experiments conducted by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The milk was fed in two different ways, 
but in both cases sufficient amounts were 
given to cause liberal purging of the pigs. 
To one group of pigs the milk was fed 
daily and to others as the sole diet for 
periods of three days at intervals of three 
weeks. Other lots of pigs on balanced 
grain diets were also carried as checks, 

During the tests all groups of pigs were 
exposed to severe infestation by being 
kept in an old hog lot known to be har- 
boring all common species of hog para- 
sites. 

At the end of one of the tests, which ran 
for a period of 57 days, the pigs were 
slaughtered. Post-mortem examination 
disclosed that those in the milk-fed groups 
had less than half as many parasites as 
the grain-fed pigs, and some of the milk- 
fed pigs were practically free of parasites. 
The pigs receiving the skim milk by both 
methods of feeding made larger gains 
than did pigs on grain alone. 

In a longer experiment of 98 days’ 
duration, under much the same condi- 
tions except that the pigs had a heavy 
leeding of skim milk every two weeks in- 
stead of three, the milk-fed pigs when 
slaughtered were found to be free from 
parasites or to have only a few. 

lhe point to be remembered in evalu- 
ing these results for application on the 

1 is that the milk must be fed in liber- 
nough amounts to cause a flushing of 
: digestive tract and a consequent re- 
val of the parasites. When so used, the 
‘kim milk acts both as a supplement to 
he diet and as an expeller of the para- 
‘ites. Further and more exhaustive tests 
ire under way at the Beltsville Research 


Center-—C. D. L., D. C. 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
Fiecleeld your 
COMFORT AND HEALTH 
ON YOUR ESSENTIAL JOB 
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Warm, dry feet are 
necessary in cold, 


wet weather! 


Cold, wet feet are a men- 

ace to health. By keeping 
\\ your feet warm and dry, 
rubber footwear protects 
your comfort, your health, 
and your leather shoes. By 
taking proper care of your 
rubber overshoes, gaiters, 
boots, or arctics you can 
make them wear longer. 


FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE STEPS 
1. Keep them clean... wipe off any 
oil or grease prompily. 

FF 2. Put on and take off carefully ... 


rough handling may tear the uppers 
and linings. 


3. Dry out slowly...away from 
stoves, fireplaces or registers. 


4. Keep out of sun when not in use. 
Store in cool, dark, dry place. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


ma ; 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER—LEATHER—FABRIC—KNITTED & FELT 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


PAL. OFF, 1907 
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GUARANTEED POTENCY 


With wartime shortages, it is vitally 
important to make every pound of 
feed provide the maximum of nutri- 
tion value. 

Adequate “A” and “D” vitamins 
are necessary for greater egg produc- 
tivity from fewer hens . . . thicker, 
harder, whiter shells... eggs of great- 
er hatchability. That’s why more and 

A potency for every purpose! 


more poultrymen are insisting that the 
feed they buy or the feed they mix con- 
tains SEA PEP Brand Vitamin Oils. 


When you insist upon SEA PEP 
Brand, you are sure of getting Feed- 
ing Oils of guaranteed potency. Every 
batch of oil undergoes complete phys- 
ical and chemical tests for potency, 
purity and palatability. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food 
Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 





MASONITE 


hand you 





Mosr reasonably good farm buildings— 











t- 


Wind-proof~no knots or | brooder, hog or poultry houses—enable Greater uniform strength 


cracks — less joints 


you to make some profit. But structures 


for bracing action 


made of Masonite* Tempered Presd- 
wood* are giving EXTRA profits. 

How? By providing tighter construc- 
tion with fewer joints; by making build- 
ings stronger, lighter in weight, so they 
can be easily moved to clean, sanitary 
ground. In addition, these remarkable 
ligno-cellulose hardboards are grainless 
. »- Moisture-resisting ... wind-proof... 


Moisture-resistant — 
weathers well 


weather-proof. Won’t wasp, chip, split Minimum of cracks and 
or crack when properly used. 


joints discourage vermin 


FREE Masonite plans for hog and 
poultry houses show you how easy it is 
to build with this remarkable, modern 
material, Mail the coupon for yours. 


MASONITE 
PRESDWOODS 


tions for easy erection THE LIGNO-CELLULOSE HARDBOARDS = move to sanitary ground 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Copyright 1944, Masonite Corp. 


Accurate, straight sec- 


FREE PLANS 
FREE SAMPLE 


Light weight — easy to 


Masonite Corporation, Dept. SF-11, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Please send free Masonite plans. I am interested in the following farm 


structures: __ 





Address 





City 











What's Happening to 


Herd Testing? 
[ From page 38 | 


tary of the Vernon D.H.I.A. Co-op at 
Westby, Wisconsin, relates a typical ex- 
ample of how central testing gets under- 
way: 

“We had only one association left i 
this county last spring, and that w 
ready to fold up because the tester w 
quitting. We found that by organizing a 
county association we could serve enou: 
members, and get enough income, so tha 
we could pay the tester enough to ke: 
him on the job and also hire a woman 
laboratory assistant.” 

The 22 county associations operating 


June 1, employing 38 fieldmen and 


girl technicians, had 25,209 cows on 
standard test and 45,913 on the owner- 
sampler plan. 


AttHo central testing has helped sol 

a wartime labor problem, it was not origi- 
nally set up for that purpose .It started 
some Wisconsin areas a year before t! 
war, simply because many felt it was not 
enough to test the usual three percent or s 
of dairy cows—that testing should be with- 
in reach of more farmers, so as to get 
least 15 percent of the cows on test. Most 
counties which have central testing well 
established now are within sight of this 
goal, with 10 to 15 percent of their cows 
enrolled. 

As for obstacles to central testing, R 
A. Cave, of South Dakota, points out a 
mean one when he says, “Our herds are 
too scattered to make this system practi- 
cable.’ M. L. Flack, of Nebraska, agrees 
that holds for his state, too, and others 
declare it applies to parts of some other 
states reached in the survey. The point is 
well taken; central testing probably is not 
for areas with a sparse dairy-cow popu- 
lation. 

A common objection to central testing 
is, “‘It eliminates personal contact be- 
tween the tester and the dairyman. That 
contact is necessary to give the farmer 
the right kind of service and to keep up 
enthusiasm.” 

In Wisconsin the feeling is that this 
objection reveals a misunderstanding of 
central testing as it has developed in 
recent years. There IS contact, the en- 
thusiasts declare: owner-sampler mem- 
bers meet the fieldman when he leaves 
their bottles and calls for their samples; 
they get help on feeding and breeding 
problems from him; the county associa- 
tion keeps interesting and revealing re- 
cords for them. 


Ricutty or wrongly, some lump the 
Wisconsin central testing system in the 
same category as “‘mail-order’’ testing, 
under which there indisputably is no 
personal contact. Altho mail-order testing 
has served very usefully, in some areas for 
as long as 20 years, its over-all record 
shows many instances of lagging support 
and failure; a fact which fails to inspire 
confidence. But proponents of the new 
central testing insist it has none of the 
weaknesses of mail-order work and, 
furthermore, that it combines the ad- 
vantages of all forms of testing under one 
setup, since members have a choice of 
standard, bi-monthly, breed herd im- 
provement registry, and economy-priced, 
owner-sampler testing. 

Quite aside from possible difficulties 
with central testing, extension supcr- 
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visors in some states appear to believe 
sincerely that more good can be ac- 
complished by concentrating on the 
time-tried sort of D.H.I.A. work instead 
of modifying it to encourage more dairy- 
men to participate. One puts it this way: 


ce 

My OWN personal opinion is that if 
we could get a large percentage of our 
purebred herds into testing associations 
of some kind—and I would much prefer 
one of the breed association tests or 
D.H.1.A. monthly or bi-monthly where- 
by we are proving bulls and making the 
records a part of the permanent breeding 
program—that we have accomplished a 
great deal of what individual cow testing 
is supposed to accomplish.” This official 
would concentrate on the producer of the 
purebreds “because of his influence and 
importance as the furnisher of seed stock.” 

But from another state, not yet doing 
central testing, comes caustic criticism of 
this philosophy. Conceding that, ““We 
should have D.H.I.A.’s operating with 
the kind of records which will lend relia- 
bility,” this extension man nevertheless 
comments: 

“T believe it is important to the dairy 
industry that we broaden the scope of 
testing. I think too many college super- 
visors of the testing program are operat- 
ing the associations on the basis of being 
policemen to see that the last half-pound 
of butterfat is located... . 

“The original purpose of the D.H.1.A. 
was to help a dairyman gain information 
about his business so that it would give 
him better returns. In many cases the 
D.H.I.A. has tended to become a race. . . 
thereby causing the dairyman who 
should use the testing program most to 
stay out of it. The average farmer thinks 
he is out of the race before it starts, hence 
does not test. 


In OTHER words, the educational 
value has become secondary or been im- 
peded by the development of (a) rivalries 
and strivings to make a big record; (b) 
throwing so many hours of daily work on- 
to the local tester to carry on his arith- 
metic that he is unable to give help in 
effecting improvements in management.” 

This critic suggests it might be practi- 
cal to carry on several “ratings”’ of testing 
programs. For example, an “‘A” rating 
could be reserved for work in which the 
tester weighs and samples the milk, 
while a “B” rating would go with owner- 
sampler testing, the latter to involve no 
publicity for records but to emphasize 
good management. 

A judicious summing-up comes from a 
man long identified with D.H.I.A. work: 

“As the breeding program is an im- 
portant factor of the D.H.I.A. plan, it is 
necessary that a large number of herds 
be on standard test . . . that sufficient 
data are available for studying the dairy- 
cow population in an effort to find super- 
ior breeding stock. 

“Central laboratory testing at first ap- 
parently tends to reduce the number of 
herds under standard test. If, after short 
operation, the number of herds on stan- 
dard test does not increase, it is likely 
that this would be a real objection. 

“On the other hand there is no ques- 
tion but that various plans of testing 
should be made available to dairymen. 
\t present it would appear that the 
central laboratory testing plan can offer 
these various schemes of testing more 
advantageously than anything we have 
yet had in operation.” END 
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HEALTHY, ROBUST CALVES for herd re- 
peconioass are needed today more than ever 
efore. That’s why so many dairymen are 
turning from whole milk feeding to vitamin- 
rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter to help them 
raise sturdy, ss heifers. They find 
the calves are bigger and more rugged, their 
coats smoother, and there are fewer “heavy 
middles.” Also they usually have less trouble 
from scours and digestive upsets. 
FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise 
such sturdy, robust calves because it is built 
around wholesome, nourishing oatmeal, na- 
ture’s prize grain for sound growth and 
development. What's more, Ful-O-Pep is 





7 HEALTHY AND HAPPY 

AND HUSKY INDEED - 
Y BECAUSE (M BEING FED 
S000 FUL-O-PEP FEED: 


Rich, Nutritive Sources in Ful-0-Pep 
Gives Calves an Added Boost for 
Sound Growth and Rugged Health! 















fortified with special vitamin rich sources 
such as Concentrated Spring Range*, Na- 
ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination. 

MAY SAVE $25 TO $30 PER CALF — that’s 
what many dairymen find they can do by 
raising their calves on Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 
as compared to the price of whole milk. 
One pound of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter saves 
up to 10 pounds of whole milk in feeding calves. 


TALK WITH YOUR FUL-O-PEP DEALER today 
about this improved way of raising calves. 


FREE BOOK 
on Dairy Profits 


Just off the press. Contains 
many valuable chapters on 
raising good calves, feeding 
dry cows, milkers, bulls 
and heifers. Tells how you 
may increase herd profits 
and prevent many dairy 
troubles, It's free — write 


today for your copy. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Dept. K-48, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please rush free and postpaid my copy of the 
new illustrated Ful-O-Pep book on dairy 
profits. 


pO ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeese 


Pn dcks ind <00 650 06 040000006 00n8 cocce 
I 
I 
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HOUSING AND FEEDING PULLETS 


Simple steps that help increase 
your egg production and profits. 








1 Before housing pullets, clean, 
scrub and disinfect laying house, 
roosts and nests. Provide a deep 
“built-up” litter. House hens and pul- 
lets separately as colds and diseases 
are passed from old to young stock. 


3 Provide plenty of food and water 
space. For 100 layers—three 5 ft. 
mash hoppers and one 8 gal. water 
fountain. One nest for 5 to 7 birds. 
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5 In addition to 
“* feed around 12 pounds of scratch 
grains, per 100 birds, daily in the 
litter. Whole oats, green feed, or leafy 
alfalfa hay is fine for newly-housed 
pullets, Provide Oyster shells and grit. 


¥ To help maintain total feed intake 
at a high level feed Wayne Flush- 
ing Mash for a half day every 2 
weeks. Place in mash hoppers the eve- 
ning before and feed until noon next 
day, with plenty of water to drink. 


ayne Egg Mash, 


‘ ee 
2 Cull pullets closely, destroy sick 
birds and market undeveloped 
ones. Don’t waste feed and labor on 
non-producers. Allow 4 sq. ft. of floor 
space for each bird. Provide good 
ventilation but avoid drafts. 


$3 


4 Keep mash hoppers filled with 
* Wayne Egg Mash at all times. Feed 
just as it comes from the bag, adding 
fresh mash to hoppers every day. 


24 
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6 Encourage extra feed intake by 
providing a “noon lunch” of 3 to 
5 lbs. of Wayne 26% pellets daily per 
100 layers. Sprinkle pellets on top of 
mash in hopper. Feed only amount 
layers will clean up in 30 minutes. 


© Keep your flock healthy, maintain 
Oo good appetites and follow the 
Wayne Feeding program, just like 
thousands of poultrymen are doing, 
and your pullets will fill the egg bas- 
kets for you. See your Wayne dealer 
soon—you'll be glad you did. Re- 
member—lIt pays to feed Wayne. 


’ Fo 

Pine Be . Lee kes 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES @ CHICAGO 
SERVICE OFFICES @ FORT WAYNE 
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Listen to ‘‘Victory Farmers’’ every Tuesday and Thursday. WLS-6:30 AM, 
WHO-12:15 PM, KFAB-6:30 AM, WOWO-6:30 AM and others. 











Butter 
[ From page 23] 


being diverted from the churn is goin 
for luxury items which command a high 
er price. The industry has long urged 
OPA to place a tight ceiling on suc! 
products, but no such ceiling order has 
ever been issued. Too difficult of enforce- 
ment, say OPA officials. Neither has Wa: 
Food Administration issued any limita- 
tion orders restricting such products. 


Bur this is not all. It would seem obvi- 
ous that the real answer to the problen 
is to make the manufacture of butter 
more profitable. The National Creamer- 
ies Association, realizing that OPA will 
not raise prices, has urged that an addi- 
tional subsidy of not less than 5 cents 
per pound be placed on butter, not or 
cream, and not as part of the dairy feed 
subsidy but as a grant placed directly on 
the finished product. The Association 
argues, and with reason, that there need 
be no fear but that this extra amount 
would find its way back to the producer 
Competition for the short supply would 
see to that. 

Placing an additional subsidy on butter 
would tend to adjust the faulty price 
structure, for under the ceiling which now 
prevails butter cannot hope to compete 
for raw material with other dairy prod- 
ucts. The East, many sections of the 
South, and part of the West Coast were 
afflicted by drouth this summer, and 
milk production in such areas was seri- 
ously curtailed. What happened? Why, 
they just reached out into the Midwest 
butter areas and pulled more cream away 
from the churn. 

Make no mistake about it, OPA’s ra- 
tioning division, as distinguished from its 
pricing section, is not at fault, even tho 
the consumer thinks it is. Rationing is 
essentially merely a mechanical] matter of 
adjusting demand to supply. 


Ir THE problem were merely one of 
temporary inconvenience, it would not 
be so serious, but, as previously menr- 
tioned, it is likely to have serious reper- 
cussions after the war. Consumers are 
angry and not very friendly to the butter 
industry right now. It is going to be a 
big job for dairy farmers and their or- 
ganization, the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, to regain lost markets when sur- 
pluses haunt the industry. It is axiomatic 
with those who market goods that the 
twin enemies of selling are shortages and 
poor quality. This is just as true of butter 
as it is of any other commodity. 

Yet this is just what confronts the but- 
ter industry today. Not only is the supply 
short, but a lot of poor butter is going to 
market, and no small part of it is being 
sold at the ceiling price for good butter. 
It seems almost impossible for OPA to 
control upgrading, and furious consum- 
ers find themselves paying good butter 
prices for anything that parades as butter. 
Here is another reason why a lot of house- 
wives look askance at the dairy industry 
and its personnel. 

Upgrading appears an inevitable com- 
panion of shortage. When butter, for 
example, is plentiful, buyers are choosey; 
when it is in short supply, they are likely 
to buy almost anything that can pass for 
butter, and competition forces them to 
pay the highest price for it—all in the 
hope, of course, that the ultimate con- 
sumer will take what he can get. He may 
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take it but he doesn’t like it. The answer 
to upgrading is simply a question of 
getting more butter made. 

One of the greatest Movements ever 
started by the dairy farmers of this nation 
is the organization known as the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association. This organiza- 
tion, with money obtained from a check- 
off equivalent to one cent per pound of 
butterfat during a two-week period each 
year, is Carrying on an extensive program 
of research to find out more about butter 
and other dairy products, and to develop 
new uses for them. 

It is also the medium thru which ad- 
vertising is carried on to acquaint con- 
sumers with the value of dairy products. 
It comprises the principal hope that 
dairy farmers can work out their salva- 
tion after the war when they are con- 
fronted with surpluses. 

But ADA’s job would be infinitely 
easier if there were more butter to sell 
now when consumers have money to buy 
itand could get the habit of using large 
quantities. And the only way to get more 
butter is to make its manufacture at- 
tractive financially. Primarily this is 
Washington’s job, but Washington will 
act quicker if it hears from home. It is up 
to the farmer to make his wishes known 
to his Government. END 





New Feed and 
Grain Scoop 


By A. C. Kennedy, 


Ohio State University 


Untike the older type with the ex- 
tending handle, this scoop is balanced 
and places no strain on the wrist when 
being used. Because of this, it can be used 
for long periods of time without exhaus- 
uon. 

Used-tin or galvanized iron may be 
used in making the scoop. About 20- 
gauge material is the most desirable 
weight but lighter material may be used 
—especially in the smaller scoops—be- 
cause the strap iron at the front of the 
handle gives support and assists in retain- 
ing the shape. Either hardwood or soft- 
wood may be used for the handle. 

Different-sized scoops should be made 
as the size needed varies with different 
jobs. A large-sized scoop is handy to use 
when sacking grain. END 
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HEAR 


“A FARM YOU'D LIKE TO OWN" 


WLS Chicago —M-W-F—11:40 AM 
WMT Cedar Rapids—T-T—<6: 30 AM 
KRNT Des Moines—T-T—6:15 AM 
WLW Cincinnati — T-T—7:45 AM 





PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS, INC. —— EL PASO, ILL. 








DEPENDABLE 


the Farm Front 
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When the farm front calls for worm treatment and a good clean-up 
job on farm buildings, you will need Nema Worm Capsules, Nema- 
zene Tablets and Kreso Dip No. 1. If possible, order from your 
druggist in advance. It will help you to get what you want when you 
want it. Write for free booklets on “Farm Sanitation” and worming. 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


STORES 


ONE GALLON 


KRESO DIP 
No. 1 








PARKE-DAVIS 


Weapons for 






SAVE FEED! 
SAVE TIME! 


Raise Healthy 


Livestock and Poultry 









— Desk 21 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








PRODUCTS 
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‘Mom says you va) 
Cant Feed Worms: 


This Year!” 


Genuine Lee’s Gizzard Capsules are | 
the safe, effective, easy way to worm 
without upsetting birds or knocking 
egg production. The Gizzard Capsule’s 
INSOLUBLE coating does not dis- 
solve in the crop—it protects medicine 
until crushed by gizzard—gently de- 
livers correct dose, full strength to 
worms. For all 3 kinds of worms, Pin, 
Large Rounds and Large Tapes. Gets 
heads of all species that any product 
on market can get. 

For best results worm with genuine 
Gizzard Capsules. At your 
nearby Lee Dealer (drug, 


hatchery, feed Jey 
or seed store). . y th 


Geo. H. Lee Co., 
Omaha 8, Nebr. 





Worm Your Birds with Lee's 


GIZZARD 


CAPSOLES 


























THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 


PARMAK 


PrRec 


ELEcrric FENCER 


WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME 





en 92 Cords j in 10 hours! 


ALONE you saw down 

trees, etc., faster, easier 

than 4 men with 2 cross- 

cut saws. Folds up like 

oH sa) jackknife—easily carried. 

Saves money, time, backaches. Praised by farmers 

since 1883. New low prices. Prompt deliveries. Write 
for FREE catalog “Bt ne 

Folding Sawing Machine Co., $-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicago, 32. 











Jingle EXTRA dollars in your pockets! Young- 
sters and old-time trappers will find this book 
packed with money-making trapline hints. This 
new, free ‘“Tips to Trappers’’ book tells how you 
can easily share in $7590.00 EXTRA cash awards 
in Sears-Roebuck’s 16th National Fur Show. 
Awards are given IN ADDITION to top prices 
Sears-Roebuck gets you for your pelts. MAKE 
THIS SEASON PAY BIG! Mail coupon now! 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Memphis - Dallas - Kansas City - Seattle 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition 


of “‘Tips to Trappers,”’ also fur shipping tags. 





Between You and the 


Weatherman 
[ From page 27 | 


or bat insulation of 1- or 2-inch or 
thickness placed between the studs; : 
fill insulation between the studs. 

The same goes for livestock buildi: 
with the exception that plastering is 
dom done and matched boarding is s 
stituted—and that where hay is norm 
kept over the ceiling, no insulation 1 
be used. Many livestock buildings 
made much warmer with board ins\ 
tion placed over studding or leaky 
terior sheathing and a hardboard w: 
scoting so placed as to take all the p: 
ing, rubbing, and dirtying usual on 
lower walls. 


Now condensation of moisture in « 
ings and in walls is a subject much hx 
of in connection with new buildi 
which include the latest forms of ins 
tion. Some disgruntled customers h 
even said that insulation “draws”? m 
ture. It doesn’t. 

The primary causes for moisture « 
densation in the home are, first, tighte: 
construction, and, second, modern hy 
ing systems built to maintain much hi 
er humidities than the old and very dry- 
ing stoves and hot-air furnaces. T' 
moisture-laden air under such conditi 
filters thru the inside wall on its way « 
of doors and when it reaches the colder 
parts within the wall, condenses or drops 
its load of moisture in the form of frost 
If it is in sufficient amount, it will melt 
during warmer weather and cause stains 
and sagging in ceiling and walls which 
it contacts. 

A serious moisture condition ofte: 
shows up thru paint blistering on the 
outside walls of both homes and service 
buildings (for what we’ve said of homes 
applies just as well to the moisture-laden, 
warm air of barns, hen houses, and so on, 
except that in livestock buildings the heat 
is body heat.) Simply repainting the out- 
side wall will not correct this difficulty; 
the inside wall must be vapor sealed 
to prevent moisture filtering thru. 


Tue precaution which must be taken 
in all remodeling or new construction is 
to place a moisture barrier (usually mois- 
tureproof paper or insulating materials 
carrying their own moistureproof mem- 
brane) on the inside (warm side) of the 
wall. In homes, aluminum paint can be 
put on over the plaster as a vapor seal 
and redecorating paint or paper applied 
over it. 

In the case of ceilings, the moisture 
barrier may be laid down between the 
joists, and insulation may be placed on 
top of this. Where hay is stored above 
there need be no worry because the mois- 
ture-laden air is conducted rather rapidly 
between the air spaces for a great dis- 
tance upward and at no time touches a 
point of rapid temperature change. 

Further to safeguard attics and lofts 
against condensation, louvered openings 
should be supplied at each end so that 
there will be a thru-draft of air. ‘These 
should be placed as far in the peak as 
possible and covered with fly screen 
keep out birds and, more important 
driving, wet snow. 

We are beginning to pile up evidence 
that production is tied into insulation 
closely. The experience of Mr. Rasmus 
with his poultry bears this out, and M. A. 
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R. Kelley of the USDA, in his experi- 
ments with dairy barns, found that milk 
production of dairy cows dropped more 
than five percent during a cold snap 
when the outside temperature skidded 
from 40 degrees to zero. Well-insulated 
buildings minimize this effect. 

Dairy barns can be insulated by ap- 
plying either insulation board (with a 
wainscoting where there is danger of 
abrasion or dampness), plyboard, or 
matched lumber to the inside wall or 
under the ceiling. In some instances it is 
good practice to place insulation boards 
of relatively low strength under the 
sheathing in new construction, getting 
them out of the way of bumps and water. 

In the tile or block construction of 
dairy barns, insulation may be used as 
filler in the openings of the units them- 
selves. Where settling of the fill is feared, 
certain kinds of fill insulation may be 
made part of a cement mix poured into 
these openings. 


Wuere only the stable room of the ex- 
isting barn is a problem, fill insulation 
may be blown into the space between sid- 
ing and lining, altho the relatively large 
wall areas tend to run the expense up on 
this sort of treatment. In new construc- 
tion, where the walls are to be lined on 
the inside, insulation may be obtained by 
filling the space with a wool or vermicu- 
lite insulation, shavings, or sawdust, or 
by tucking or stapling blanket or bat in- 
sulation between the studs. Naturally, a 
vapor barrier must be employed because 
cows exhale a large amount of moisture, 
and condensation is a real problem. With 
fill insulation a moistureproof paper 
should be placed under the inside lining 
of the wall. In case a poultry or hog house 
has been built with too little insulation 
and too much space, cubic footage may 
be cut down with false ceilings and in- 
sulation used to correct the situation. 

As is easily guessed from our talk 
above, there is a wide choice of insula- 
tion materials ready for the farmer and 
all of them are available except the re- 
flective, metallic type. Let’s consider 
first the fill type insulation, such as rock, 
mineral, and glass wools and the expand- 
ed or exploded vermiculites. Sawdust and 
planer shavings are also effective forms 
of this type of insulation altho they fre- 
quently require treatment to proof them 
against vermin and decay. 


InsuLATION boards constitute a sec- 
ond type. These come in common thick- 
nesses of 4 and 3% of an inch. The %- 
inch boards are used for lining the inside 
of walls and ceilings of houses and are 
ften used for a plaster base. The %4- 
inch insulation boards are usually used in 
place of wood sheathing on the walls. 
Another common form of insulation is 
‘nown as the blanket or bat type. This 
mes in widths which can be placed be- 
tween the studdings and in many cases 
provided with flaps for the purpose of 
tacking it to the sides of the studs. Com- 
non thicknesses are 1, 2, and 354 inches. 
lhese are provided with a moistureproof 
paper next to the inside wall, and still 
others have a paper also on the side fac- 
¢ the outside wall. 
Your lumber dealer and your college 
tension men can give you the figures 
u need on savings, cost, and general 
itability of these various types on your 
irticular job. Give them a call; you'll 
> happy thru the long winter ahead 
hat you did! END 
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HOG HOUSE— 
walls and ceilings 


DAIRY BARN— 
outside and inside walls 


MILK HOUSE— 
outside and inside walls 


MACHINE SHED~— 
outside wails 


POULTRY HOUSE— 
outside and inside walls 
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A REVOLUTIONARY 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
FOR THE FARM 


J-M Asbestos Flexboard— 
literally a sheet of stone that 
saws and nails like wood. 




































@ Made of asbestos and cement compressed 
under terrific pressure, Johns-Manville’s Flex- 
board is fireproof, rotproof, moisture-resistant. 
Can be used indoors or out. Extremely strong 
yet can be curved to a considerable degree. Has 
a smooth hard surface that never needs painting, 
but can be washed down for sanitation. Surpris- 
ingly low in cost, too. 

Flexboard can be cut with an ordinary saw 
and nailed close to the edge without drilling 
holes, making it easily adaptable to such build- 
ings as illustrated ...and many more. Flex- 
board comes in a gray, natural finish in sheets 
4’ x 8’ and in thicknesses of 1/8” or 3/16’’. 


Mail coupon today for “‘ Farm Idea Book.” 


The 64-page “Farm Idea Book” gives complete 
facts on J-M Asbestos Flexboard, includes in- 
formative articles on farm buildings. Send 10¢. 
Get free, drawings of 10 low-cost farm 
structures. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Department SF-!! 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


1 enclose 10¢ for “Farm idea Book.” Please also send free 
plans for 10 farm structures. 


Name. 
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FARMM Prorit 


sample releases. 


When to sell 


buy, farm operating 

advice, tax data, general business 
guidance in the D.A\S. AGRICULTURAL DIGEST. 
Semi-monthly cumulative outlook and reference 
service from the oldest and largest Farm Management 
and Appraisal organization. Digest to date and 6 
months’ service $15. Thereafter, $10 a year. Free 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 500, 5578 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 12, Missouri 


FEED... 


MoorMans 


MINERAL FEEDS AND 
CONCENTRATES 


and 

















**Learn by Doing" in 12 weeks, 
in big shops of Coyne— Net by corres- 
pondence. Earn while learning. Indus- 
trial Electronics, no extra cost. Free em- 
ment service after graduation. Ask for details 

of **Pay-After-Graduation”’ plan and free book. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Dept. 84-86 
500 South Paulina Street - = Oo 12, iMinols 
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MOORMAN MFG. CO... QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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To help conserve tools during wartime, 
many hardware stores and saw repair 
shops are offering expert saw sharpen- 
ing service. . . and displaying this sign. 


If you must have a new saw, for vitally 
needed construction and maintenance 
of farm buildings, your Disston dealer 
will do his best to help you. However, 
Disston saws and other quality brands 
are made to give long service, and your 
hardware man and saw repairman know 
how to keep them in good condition. 


Remember —a sharp saw saves time, 
trouble and lumber — does a better job. 


CUT PULPWOOD AND SAWLOGS 
FROM YOUR FARM WOOD LOT 


You can earn extra cash, and help Uncle 
Sam, too. More sawlogs and pulpwood are 
needed to win the war. Your county agent 
will tell you what to cut, how much to cut, 
where to sell it, and furnish other particulars. 
Make your wood lot help in the war effort ! 
Get in touch with your county agent at once. 


DO YOU HAVE A COPY of the 
Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual? Contains informa- 
tion that will help you in 
the use and care of tools. 
Ask your hardware dealer 

for FREE copy or write “*** 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1188 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


NOW IS THE TIMETO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats are now destroying millions in 
precious food and property. And 
spreading disease nation-wide! Kill 
rats quickly and easily with improved ° 
K-R-O Ready Mixed, in Bis-Kit form. 

Safe to use around livestock, pets 
and poultry. No mess. No trouble. 
No mixing. 

Each package contains a variety of 
highly toxic red squill baits. 35¢ for 
small size—$1 for large size. At drug, 
seed and hardware stores. The K-R-O 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


EX-E2-¢ 


READY MUIKEO 


_, BIS-KIT FORM 
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=== our — 
“Cap-Brush“ Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 








Swine Brucellosis 


[ From page 87 | 


tation and practical precautions are your 
best bets. 

*“Here’s my advice—your sows aren’t 
so valuable, and those pigs you have are 
crosses. I’d just get rid of ’em. You can 
get replacements right around here. If 
you want my candid opinion, I would 
depend more on getting clean stuff from a 
herd where I knew they never had brucel- 
losis than I would from negative-testing 
stuff from a herd that has been known 
to have infection. 

“You ought to get rid of your boar, 
too—right away! He has all the signs. 

“If you had a valuable, purebred herd, 
it might be a different story. There, the 
reactors may either be sold for slaughter 
or isolated completely and the remainder 
of the breeding herd tested at least once a 
month until three consecutive, negative 
blood tests have been passed. But even 
this plan has limited chance for success.” 

*‘What about pigs that come from in- 


fected sows, Doc?” 


ee 

Ger those pigs away from the sows at 
weaning time and test ’em, or, better yet, 
fatten them out in a lot away from your 
breeding stock. And remember, pigs often 
show a false positive test because the pig 
has been nursing an infected sow, or you 
may get a true positive from actual in- 
fection. That means it’s necessary to test 
frequently right up to the first pregnancy 
and to keep just the negative pigs for re- 
placement breeding stock.” 

“Doc, it seems like getting rid of all my 
hogs is pretty hard on a fellow that’s try- 
ing to make a living farmin’.”’ 

**Suit yourself, George, but just remem- 
ber what I’ve been telling you about 
germ carriers, sows, and undulant fever.” 

**T’ll think it over a few days, Doc, but 
I reckon you can pretty well guess what 
my answer’ll be.’ END 


Editor’s Note: Swine brucellosis has been on 
the increase for several years. Recognizing the 
gravity of this situation, Congress in 19417 ap- 
propriated a fund that has been allocated to the 
Animal Disease Station at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, and to the state agricultural experiment 
stations in California, Indiana (Purdue Uni- 
versity), Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
Veterinary scientists at these institutions are 
making every effort to develop practical and 
effective methods of control. Dr. Hutchings, 
author of this article, is in charge of this in- 
vestigational work at Purdue. 
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“This will cost you $195 and 
12,000 red ration points!" 





cet BIG PROFITS from 
SMALL INVESTMENT 


OTTAWA 


5 H-P LOG SAW 
thr 







Burns 
LOW COST 
KEROSENE 


(or gasoline) 


PLENTY OF POWER for 
FASTER, EASIER CUTTING 


Demand for wood is increasing and prices are 
higher than ever before. You can make real 
money sawing wood, if you have an Ottawa. 
Equipped with a sturdy 6 H-P engine. De- 
signed for easy handling. Complete one-man 
machine with Safety Saw Guide and other ex- 
clusive Ottawa features for fast sawing. 


USE FOR OTHER JOBS—when not saw- 
ing wood, use engine for any belt job. Thou- 
sands in use. FREE BOOK and price list at 
your request. Write today. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1123 Wood Avenue, Ottawa, Kansas 


How and Why 
to Setter Milk 


There are a lot of helpful items on ma- 
chine milking in our new booklet “Better 
Milk with Clean - Easy’. 
Tips on timing, stripping, 
washing, milk cooling. 
Write for your free copy 
to Ben H. Anderson Mfg. 
Co., Madison 3, Wisconsin, 
Department 201 


FREE COPY 



























The EXTRA HAND 


for your Haying 
IRELAND Farm HOIST 


Replaces tractor or team 
for unloading. Save half 
your time. 2 H. P. motor 
or power take-off lifts 
4 ton 40 feet per min 
Limited production . 

order NOW. See your 
DEALER or write. 


BENNETT-IRELAND, 1144 New St., Norwich, N. Y. 
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Sulfa Drugs in Hog Enteritis 


RATHER EXTENSIVE experiments at 
Illinois and Minnesota Universities indi- 
cate that at least three of the sulfa drugs 
have distinct value in treatment of swine 
enteritis or germ-borne intestinal disease. 
They are sulfaguanidine, sulfasuxidine, 
and a “‘jawbreaker” called sulfaphthali- 
dine. All three are of the type that absorb 
into the blood stream very slowly, thus 
exerting a maximum effect on germs 
within the intestine without too great 





T risk of poisoning the treated animal. 
E The drugs seemed also to have some 
) value as preventives, for fewer pigs in 


exposed herds developed trouble than 
did those among the control pigs when 
small amounts of the drug were included 
in the daily ration. 

In a way, the discoveries are largely of 
academic interest for these sulfa drugs 
are as yet too high priced to be practical 
in day-to-day treatment of sizable herds 
of hogs. And, even tho the results were 
excellent, the fact remains that preven- 
tion of swine enteritis is all-important. 


New Bang’s Vaccination 


Method | 


AT A RECENT NATIONAL convention of 
veterinarians the “intradermal”? method 
of vaccinating cattle against Bang’s dis- 
ease came in for considerable discussion. 

Scientists have known for a long time 
that the skin is one of the best of all tissues 
for response to vaccines. This is shown by 
smallpox vaccination of man and by 
encephalomyelitis (sleeping sickness) and 
anthrax vaccination of animals. 

Calves are usually vaccinated against 
) Bang’s disease by giving 6 cubic centi- 

meters—about 90 drops—of the vaccine 
under the skin. The intradermal method 
consists of giving a fraction of a cubic 
centimeter—a few drops—of the vaccine 
just into but not beneath the skin. 

Tests conducted on 40 calves in Mary- 
land showed that all calves developed a 
typical blood reaction within seven days 
after intradermal injection of Strain 19 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine. Most of them 
were blood-negative within four months 
, after vaccination, but the protective value 

was just as good or slightly better for as 
long a time as in calves given the regular 
dose of vaccine beneath the skin. 

One of the greatest objections to vac- 
cinating cows against Bang’s disease 
is that their blood will show a positive 
reaction for a long time. Limited ex- 
perimental work shows that mature cows 
vaccinated by the intradermal method 
will become blood-negative in a much 

a shorter time than by the old method of 
vaccination beneath the skin. 

This would be of inestimable value if it 
works out, for it would make possible and 
practical the vaccination of adult cows in 
infected herds without the limitation of 
long-duration blood reactions. 





. Helpful Reminder 





GOVERNMENT REPORTS state that a 
sinall daily intake of common sulfur ap- 
pears to have some value in prevention of 
coccidiosis among feeder lambs. 
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Old-fashioned feeding methods produced 
pork, but it took a long time and wasted 
a lot of feed. On farm grains alone, it 
took nearly a year to get a hog to market 
weight and required about 25 bushels of 
corn 


Today, Because of Better Feeding 

it takes only about % the feed and time 
it took in “‘pappy’s” day. Yes sir, better 
feeding is the answer! That is why thou- 
sands of good hog raisers now save as 
much as half their corn and turn farm 
grains into pork profits almost twice as 
fast. That is why progressive farmers 
use MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCEN- 
TRATE to balance corn for hog feeding. 





LET’S NOT KID OURSELVES... 


FREE! cnct ronn ano ster soox 


SHVCKS ! 
My PAPPY 
DIDNT FEED 
i tom4e) 147, G 
TRATES TO) 
HI$ HOGS ; 

$o WHY 
SHOULD | ? 
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They know that CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 


bolsters-up and vitalizes farm grains with 
an extra supply of vital pork-making 
substances—proteins, minerals and vita- 
mins. They know that with Concentrates 
it takes less feed to satisfy the craving of 
growing hogs. That is why they save feed, 
save time, and make more money faster 
than was possible before they used the 
Concentrate method of feeding. 


How about YOU? Are you making 


the money you should on your hogs? If 
not, better see your Murphy Dealer next 
time you are in town. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 





Tells how to make farm grains and roughage last 
longer, raise better hogs quicker, and cut feed costs 
to the bone. Mail coupon today to MURPHY PROD- 
UCTS COMPANY, Burlington, Wis., for FREE copy. 
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Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your cur 
in the best operating condition, etc. 
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You can get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer or 
by using the coupon below. 


ee ee ee 


Customer Research Dept.,Room 1804 
™™ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.~ 


1 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page | 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE"’ | 
| Name eodniiestipvesapistecuegioadstanenennemapehadieataaipreadl | 
| please print ; 
| 
GE Baan MRS Bw Rit Santee: I 
| please print | 

| 
TR iin sac eredahaibadeeeinigibeeipinlanieaeipsaiediaamuadadinen | 
| State | 
I Make & Model | 


of Car Owned 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WooD NOW 
‘ { 












350 Cuts 


OTTAWA 
ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels FRE 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cuttin Ee 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, felis 800K 
trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with 

epecial heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety Price’ Let 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 01123 Forest Ave.. Ottawa. Kans. 
WHEEL GOODS 





JOHNSON 


Today, while we produce for war, we plan for 
the sporting days that will return with peace. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


53 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Books—aAalil About Flowering Bulbs, by T. A. 
Weston. An amazing amount of useful information 
is here available on about 80 families of b 
among which are both hardy and tender kinds, 
spring flowering, summer flowering, and forcing 
kinds. Illustrated, 184 pages, $2. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 
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Field to Crib 
[ From page 23 | 


would keep in good condition thru the 
spring months. Corn which was above 
20.5 might keep in some seasons but 
was found to be hazardous. Incident- 
ally, crib spoilage with high-moisture 
corn occurs when the corn warms up in 
the spring—April, May, and June. Spoil- 
age also varies with the season, other 
factors being the same. Folks who have 
worked with the corn-loan program and 
associated corn-storage experiments were 
very positive in their recommendation 
that a moisture test is ‘he way to decide 
when corn is ready to crib. 


A MOISTURE test is a fairly simple 
one to make. Most elevators and many 
county AAA offices have moisture-testing 
equipment. The sample can be taken by 
picking 25 or 30 ears from the field and 
shelling two or three rows from each ear. 
The shelled corn should be immediately 
sealed in an airtight container such as a 
sirup pail or a quart fruit jar. Your local 
elevator or your county AAA offices will 
probably be glad to make the tests. A 
small service fee might be charged by 
the operator.. 

When deciding whether to begin crib- 
bing, a moisture test should be made. If 
it is below 20 percent go ahead; if it is 
above 20 percent think twice. There may 
be circumstances when it may pay to crib 
corn above 20 percent. Corn which will 
be fed or marketed before March prob- 
ably will not spoil in your crib if it is be- 
tween 20.5 to 25 percent. The market dis- 
count, the space required for cribbing, 
the certainty of early sale, and the type of 
crib available will influence your de- 
cision. 


In TALKING with farmers and men 
who have done crib-inspection work, I 
find there are a few simple precautions 
which they believe worth while when fill- 
ing a crib: (1) The first corn in should be 
spread over as much floorspace as possi- 
ble. This will avoid large piles of the 
highest-moisture corn and give the corn 
some opportunity to dry. The strain on 
the crib, if one end is filled before the 
other, may be great enough to damage 
the structure. (2) Concentration of silks, 
husks, and shelled corn often causes 
pockets which spoil readily. Changing 
the elevator discharge spout regularly 
will avoid this type of loss. (3) If the corn 
is high in moisture, it is important to re- 
move the shelled corn by having slots in 
the elevator trough. (4) Corn which is 
husked clean will dry out better than 
corn which is dirty. Incomplete experi- 
ments indicate that at least 10 times more 
air can be blown thru husk-free ear corn than 
can be blown thru an equal volume that is not 
husked clean—this assumes an equal air 
pressure under both tests. (5) When cribs 
are filled with high-moisture corn some 
means of ventilation will help materially. 

Space does not permit a more complete 
development of the possibilities of crib 
ventilation. This is material for an article 
by itself. Neither is it possible to develop 
in detail those problems of corn storage 
which are different for the different 
regions (other than the commercial corn 
area). 

So far we have dealt entirely with the 
question of when corn is ready to crib and 
some of the problems of corn storage. Loss 
in storage is in some ways major and yet, 














AMAZING 
new TEAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our Style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 
time shell and the one-piece rubber 








inflation. No threads, no rings, no GUARANTEE 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. You may re- 
Let us prove at our risk that the J turn ope 

within 30 


Maes teat cup is the finest you ever 

used—send at once for details of our — “rr = 
money back trial and trade-in offer. money back. 
Write today stating name of milker. 
R. E. Maes, 911 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 
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Rebuild with 


BILTRITE 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Kubler | 


HEELS 


At leading shoe rebuilders everywhere 


HUNTING and FISHING 
is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full full of a Pe. 4 
stories ~y plotures, — 
= information a about or. 

ng tac game Ww 
changes, best places to fish 
and Punt — cbuntions ideas 
that will add more fun to 
your days afield. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


214 uae Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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as compared to the amounts of corn left 
in the field, it may not be as great as 
sometimes believed. It is my opinion that 
the bushels of corn lost in the field are 
greater than the bushels of corn lost in 
storage in an average season. This applies 
particularly to the Cornbelt where corn 
is handled mechanically on a large scale. 
Chis opinion has not been overlooked by 
the farm machinery manufacturers. Re- 
search in cornpicker design has been 
carried on extensively. Even so, there is 
considerable room for improvement. The 
corn left in the field at picking time pre- 
sents a design problem to the manu- 
facturer, a management problem for the 
farmer, and a real-challenge to a picker 
operator to get the best possible perform- 
ance from the machine he is operating. 

While different types of pickers may 
differ in performance, most farmers read- 
ily agree that different picker operators 


make great differences in the quality of 


the picking job. The operator who never 
adjusts his picker cannot do the best 
work. An operator who is always adjust- 
ing his picker doesn’t get enough done. 
Most communities have a few individuals 
who are generally regarded as expert 
picker operators. If you need advice on 
picker operations, these men are proba- 
bly your best source of good information. 


In GENERAL, setting the snapping 
rolls closer together will reduce the 
amount of shelling. On the other hand, 
the rolls must be far enough apart to al- 
low the stalks to go thru without plugging. 
If it is necessary to pick on days when the 
stalks break easily and the snapping rolls 
plug, it may be necessary to compromise 
between the shelled corn left in the field 
and delays due to plugging of the snap- 
ping rolls. Pegs in the husking rolls help 
to remove the husks. Under some condi- 
tions these pegs also help to increase the 
amount of corn shelled. 

Shelled corn lost at the husking rolls 
differs from shelled corn lost at the snap- 
ping rolls in that the first carries on into 
the wagon while that from the snapping 
rolls falls on the ground. Another opera- 
tion item is the matter of driving on the 
row. Farm-machinery field men tell me 
that careful driving on the row is quite 
important. The picker mechanism is 
made to operate at an optimum speed. 
Driving in high gear is not generally con- 
sidered a good practice. 


Ir IS fairly simpie to make accurate 
checks on the amount of corn left in the 
field. Incidentally, an accurate check is 
worth a lot more than an observation. 
Personal experience convinces me of this. 
Approximately 20 kernels in an area 
formed by four adjacent hills is equal to 
one bushel of corn per acre—60 kernels 
is equal to three bushels. The more hills 
counted the better the determination. At 
least five hills should. be counted in order 
to get an average number of kernels per 
hill. In order to get data which would 
bear the test of statistical significance, it 
is necessary to count much larger num- 
bers of one-hill areas—perhaps as many 
as 25 areas per acre. 

A rough approximation of the quan- 
tity of ear corn left in the field for each 
icre is made as follows: Estimate or 
veigh the numbers of pounds found in a 
50-hill area. The number of pounds of 
corn within such an area will roughly 
qual the number of bushels left per acre. 
With high-moisture corn the number of 
pounds should be reduced by the same 
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@ out the wood” will be unusually 
triotic this war-time winter. Farm 
‘fich source of vitally needed wood for 

pulpwood, for fucl. Save time and work on your 
ng with Atkins Silver Steel’’ Crosscuts — saws that 
t ‘iste and run fast and easy with less binding or sticking in 
the cut. See your hardware dealer on your next trip to town. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY, 432 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, 9, Ind. 





Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities 








3 10 5 Tous of MILK YEARLY 


and a strong healthy calf 


Maintaining her own body ... producing 
six to ten thousand pounds or more of milk 
. .- building a strong healthy calf... all 
in one year! That's a real production job 
for a cow and that’s why she must be well 
fed to maintain her “Mineral Health.” 


Two of the most important minerals are 
calcium arid phosphorus, but without suf- 
ficient Vitamin D the intake of these two 
vital minerals may be poorly utilized. 
Vitamin D helps put calcium and phos- 
phorus to work, speeds their absorption, 
makes them available for bone and soft 
tissue, also milk—for milk is high in cal- 
cium and phosphorus too. Every day these 
minerals are being heavily secreted—going 
right into your milk pail. 

During gestation there are extra demands 











In this big production job, calcium 
and phosphorus, plus Vitamin D, 
play an important role! 






on a cow for calcium and phosphorus to 
build a sound skeleton for her calf. That 
is another reason why Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast, rich in Vitamin D, 
should be inmaenet in domes dairy rations. 





If you cannot secure rations containing 
Fleischmann's Irradiated Dry Yeast, send $3.50 
for a 5-Ib. bag ( postpaid ) or see your local dealer. 
Contains enough for 10 cows for a year. Direc- 
tions for all four-footed animals inside package. 
Address Desk SF11. 

FREE BOOKLET. Just off the press. Tells you 
about the value of Vitamin D for four-footed 
animals. Send for your copy. Address Desk SF 11. 





Rich in VITAMIN 


























UNK’S G-Hybrid corn strains are farm- 

proved to do exactly the job you want 
done on your farm... Fodder or silage... 
Early, medium or late maturity... Deep, 
mellow, starchy kernels for beef cattle, hogs, 
dairy cattle, horses, mules, sheep, poultry... 
High quality for milling or industry ... 
Top yields in your soil . . . Resistance to 
your insect enemies . . . Sturdy standability 
. .. Ability to hold ears well... Rugged 
drouth resistance . . . Rapid starting... 
Fast drying... Clean, easy harvesting. 





WHATEVER your needs— Funk’s 
G-Hybrids can fill all your corn require- 
ments. Your Funk Dealer can help you 
plan a complete corn program using famous 
farm-proved strains developed by the 
nation-wide Funk Hybrid Corn Research 
Staff. See him now. Order while you can 
have your choice of grades and outstanding 
strains for 1945 plantings. When you think 
of corn — think first of Funk’s G-Hypbrids. 
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ARE SABOTAGING 
FARM PRODUCTION 





Farm Sanitation a MUST! Your country 
needs all you can produce, and you need 
proper sanitation for best farm production. 
It’s vital that you fight the germs, para- 
sites and diseases that prey on your stock. 


Rely on Proved Lewis’ Lye Sanitation 
Methods! It’s easy to apply, odorless, 
scientifically proven. After cleaning, use it 
to disinfect hog, cattle, chicken and sheep 
quarters and to sanitize milking machines. 
It helps control parasites and disease. 


Cut Your Loss— Help Your Country!... 
Lewis’ LYE works wonders in helping cut 
death and disease loss and waste. Send for 
free 48 page book, “THE TRUTH ABOUT A 
Lye,” and follow detailed instructions. 


SANITIZE 
with LEWIS’ LYE 


and Buy MORE War Bonds! 







Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1K4 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
















This marvelous new 
Gehl does all grinding 
jobs; saves work, power, 
and expense. Available as (1) 
Plain hammer mill; (2) Mill with 
ear corn crusher and feeder; (8) 
— Mill with cutter head (First it 
cuts, then it grinds); (4) Com- 
bination cutter, grain and roughage mill with self-feeder, 

BIG CAPACITY AT LOW SPEED. Has 4-way re- 
versible, swinging hammers; instant feed regulation— 
no choking or clogging. Welded steel plate construction. 
WRITE for booklet and name of dealer. 


Builders of Hammer Mills, Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers, 
Forage Harvesters, Portable Truck-Mounted Mills and 


Coal Stokers. 1-HD-44 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
DEPT. HL-503 WEST BEND, Wis. 


A_ GEHL WINS FRIENDS WHEREVER IT GOES 
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- New QTTAW 
|_ Bam} _For Tractors 


fast and easy. Cancut 









enough wood to pay for 
itself quickly. Easily 


y/ 
‘ 4 =OTTAWA MFG. Co. 
PRICE  wiiti Oak Ave.. Ottawa, Kans. 





percentage as the difference between the 
moisture content and 15 percent. Again 
accuracy of the test is influenced by the 
number of 50-hill areas checked. 

Any discussion of the corn left in the 
field at picking time should not overlook 
the fact that hybrids differ in the way 
they respond to mechanical picking. 
Some hybrids shell easily, on others it is 
hard to remove the husks, others may be 
down, while others may differ in the way 
the stalks go thru the snapping rolls. No 
hybrid is perfect in all respects. However, 
the different hybrid characteristics do 
add up to picking satisfaction or lack of 
it, as is shown in the table below: 


Bushels per Acre of Corn Left in the Field 
(Near Newton, lowa) When Different Hy- 
brids Were Picked on the Same Day. 




















Bushels of | Bushels of | Total 

Hybrid | Shelled Corn | Ear Corn | Bushels 
A 3.36 0.46 3.82 

B 6.87 0.40 7.27 

C 9.08 0.78 9.86 

D 10.50 1.42 11.92 














These figures show the amounts of 
shelled corn and ear corn which were left 
in the field where different hybrids were 
growing and all were picked on the same 
day with the same picker. The maturity 
of the hybrids was similar. When select- 
ing the hybrid to buy, it certainly seems 
logical to consider adaptation to your 
picking methods. It doesn’t do you any 
good to grow an extra five bushels and 
leave it in the field. On the other hand, 
there is a big gain if you can select a hy- 
brid which gives high acre yields and a 
minimum left in the field after harvest. 

In summary, it may be said that the 
losses between field and feed lot can be 
reduced thru growing the right hybrid, 
using a good picker, having a good picker 
operator, picking high-moisture corn as 
clean as possible, determining the mois- 
ture content before harvest, waiting until 
the corn is dry enough to crib satisfactor- 
ily, storing in cribs which are of a satis- 
factory crib width for the moisture con- 
tent of the corn being cribbed, providing 
crib ventilation as seems necessary, and 
using adequate measures to control in- 
sect or rat damage. END 




















“Let's go eat—I see the coffee is perkin’." 
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SHORTHORNS 


THE PROFIT BREED 


Remember—YOU SELL BEEF BY THE POUND 


Do you want bigger packer checks? Raise Short- 
horns—the breed that won International Live Stock 
Exposition Champion group awards 3 out of the 
last 5 times because of top quality, more weight. 
Shorthorns respond to greater wartime demands for 
more meat, more mil Send for FREE Booklet 
“Farm Security with Shorthorns. " Get list of thou- 
sands of breeders. Subscribe to the Shorthorn 
Ww orld—$1 per year. 
Write to Aanertonn Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 
Dept. M., 313 —Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 














FOR 4% MILK 

& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 
Official as well as “on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts — FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 

MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
9 West Exchange Ave., U. $. Yards, Dept. SF-5, Chicago 9, Ill. 


LOOKS WELL — DOES WELL 


Deep bodies and big udders— 
The Holstein story in a nut- 
shell —VITALITY and PRO- 
DUCTION. Beautiful animals 
that not only look well but do 
well. Outstanding money makers. Free litera- 
ture. Write Box 1006, 

Holstein-Friesian Association, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Profitable AYRSHIRES/ 


America’s Fastest Growing Dairy Breed 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% MILK 
Pertect Udders — ideal Type — Best of Grazers 
Were for taevature end list of breeders acer you with stock for sale 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'M, 15 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


SELECT PULLETS—CHOICE GRADE AAA AAA AAAAA KeyFlock 
2to3 weeks old— Per 100 19,98 21.98 23.98 25.98 
8to4 weeks old 21.98 23.98 25.96 27.98 
4to6 weeks old ” 24.98 26.98 28.98 30.98 
6 wk. open range size ‘* 29.98 31.98 33.98 35.98 
pd delivery. Give express office; send M.O. Cat.Free 

USH White Leghorns, Box 2-449, Clinton, Mo. 































































(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


PIG FEEDS AND HOG CONCENTRATES 


Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


San Pedro, Cal. + 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III 





























THIS GREAT BOOK 





Every farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them — how to train 
them — how to make money as a 
master horseman. Write for tt today 
—F REE, together with my special 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
without cost to you. If you are inter- 
ested in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse, check here (1) Do it today—now. You'll 
never regret it 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 2011D - - - - - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














WANTED Man or 


Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly ; Woman 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 

8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000- 
$5,000 annual business in daily 
necessities. All back 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 
to start in business on our capital. 


W.T.RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. K-43-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 
















Pil Ship You STARTED CHICKS at 


otter direct taking choice of 4 weeks old white Leghorns, white Rocks, etc. at only 

2 a hundred for UTILITY GRADE, $24 for Select Grade or $26 for Super Quality 

abd Order direct from this ad, send part or all cash with order and we'll book for 

delivery in January, February or March. Slightly higher for later delivery. Also Start- 

ed Pullets up to 8 weeks old, catalog & price list on request. P 10 Oo 
Jim Moore, 625 Road, Ottumwa, lowa or 925 Road, Greenville, Ohio. er 


22 








Farmer's Trading Center 




































LEARN BY MAIL AT HOME To 


MOUNT BIRDS 


FISH & ANIMALS 


mounting your valuable trophies of the 


} 


IT. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 











hides. Great spare time money maker. 





























Northwestern 
6908 Eiwood Bidg., Omaha, 


xia fascinating art v4 and quickly by 
o 


Name _ Ase 


pers and nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE 
WRITE AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 
or a posta! will do, STATE YOUR AGE. 


School of Taxid 


d me your free illustrated book “How to 
ant Game’’. Also tell me how I may learn 


obligation. State y 


WHAT A HOBBY 


taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. Y# would be 


amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 
MISSING by NOT knowing TAXIDERMY and 









hunt! 


300,000 STUDENTS e222 02122" si 
ae Think of that! Join this throng of 
SMART SPORTSMEN. Save your TROPHIES! 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME 


first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. You 
QUICKLY learn to mount animals, game heads, 
fish, pete. Your HOME MUSEUM with your 

trophies will quickly make you FAMOUS. 


The 


very 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED *9.".5.' 


rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make 
ends, doorstops and many other useful articles. 
You can doa THOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 
with taxidermy. The free book explains this. 


LEARN TO TAN jonnf° New muctnod ts 


tan GENUINE LEATHER from all kinds of 


book 


Mount and tan for 
BIG, EASY PROFIT others. Many stu- 
dents make $50 to $75 a month in spare time— 
some, much more. If you need extramoney, do 
not overlook this tremendous OPPORTUNITY. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


for the Free Book — 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 
home. 48 pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A 
wonderful book, strange, unique. You never saw the 
like before. This book is PRICELESS to hunters, trap- 


if you 














FOR FARM WOMEN 



































EMPLOYMENT 






























FOR FARMERS 





PATENTS 





Waterproof Leaky Base » s art Your Own Business on our cap . Farmers! Keep the inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
on the inside with Drye. Easy to nny just Always your own boss. Hundreds average the Badger Farm Business Record (Style tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
mix with water and paint on inside walls, $6,000 to $12,000 annual sales year after B). Loose-leaf system, eliminating replace- tion. Secure Free “‘Record of Invention” 
floor Thousands satisfied users. 5 Ibs. year. We supply stocks, ,- on ment. Simplified, illustrated bookkeeping; form for establishing date of your inven- 
$1.00; 10 Ibs. $1.75 postpaid credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experi- ‘Cash or Accrual”; approved by recognized tlion—and new Free Book “Patent Guide 
Bryan, 10 E. Pearl, Cincinnati, Ohio. ence unnecessary to start. Wonderful op- authorities $2 postpaid, guaranteed. for the Inventor,”’ containing complete in- 

.o~“w > =” = ee portunity to own pleasant, profitable busi- Badger Business Service, 1620 Jackson, formation about patent procedure and 
— ve - =F Se a trained ness backed by world wide Industry. La Crosse, Wis selling inventions. Don't delay. Write to 
practical nurse! Lea 4 Write Rawle Co., Dept. K-U-SHW i - a Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, aa “ sending oe Farmer’s Income and Expense Record Registered Patent Attorneys, 430-L Adams 
Dept. F-10, Chicago. epee Book. New system ends tedious bookkeep- Building. Washington, D ? 

Vacuna Ail came GaGa ply. Unexcelled Man Wanted— Sell in. your home county. ing! Lists 75 tax Gotucwene allowable un- ? - S 
rms: 20! —~- Old successful company. Large line spices, der new Law. 1945 Edition $1 postpaid es ne iota 
quality. Free samples and caagnene, Buy extracts, stock and other farm products. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Order Now ag A ar nee Li pg reaay 
direct, save money. — Yarn Mills, Goods supplied on credit. Our free gift Fiscar Farm Books, Breckenridge, Minne- Now for post-war sales and production 
Box K, _Harmony, Maine. opens every door to you. Write today. sota Factories must have products to take up 
500 Colorful Quilt Pieces $1. 0. Prints, The Lange Co., Box 160, De Pere, Wis Se Buys Back Date Magazines. Largest the slack after war orders stop. Get our 
Percales—100 25c—Rug Strips Your Personal Lingerie Free as bonus— assortment. Westerns, Detectives, Loves, New Free inventor's book today and valu- 
$1.00—Postpaid. extra cash besides—introducing sensation- Pictures, Technical. Send 10c before order- able “Invention Record" form. Act now. 
Crittenden, 125 Lincoln, Lombard, Tl. al “‘Curve-Tailored” idea to friends. Outfit ing for catalog. (Refunded with first order MecMorrow & Berman, 1156 Albee Build- 

Free. Worlds-Star, Dept. F-13, Grand Keystone Magazine Bazaar, 533-S Market ing, Washington, D. C 
— COONHOUNDS Rapids, Mich Street, Philadelphia, Pa ars a Inventors: Write immediately for two 
Coon Hunters—I Am The Champion Str range. “Dry” Window Cleaner. Sells Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us free books, “Patent Protection and 
Coon Hunter Of Kentucky. Have trained like wild. Replaces messy rags, liquids. your cream. Forty-seven years honest, Selling an Invention’. Explain many in- 
Coonhounds for 23 years. Male or Female Simply glide over glass. Samples sent on dependable service. Galva Creamery teresting points to inventors. ‘‘E-vidence of 
Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open trial. Kristee 136, Akron, Ohio Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas Invention” form enclosed. Reasonable 
and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Abso- City, Missouri, Peterson's Creamery, St. fone fort y —_ yoann quperanee oy eS sk 
lutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. J. N. Paul, Minnesota of delay ddress ictor . vans ¢ 0 
Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, FEATHERS WANTED _ ~ - - Registered Patent Attorneys, 815-M 
Te eM cca oe ge me | CO ee Bows and Arrows. Send today for Con- Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
et on, SL AC —— Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get struction and Instruction Book 50c. Cata- - 
Hunting Hounds For Sale: Coon and The most for your new and used goose and log free. Triangle Archery, 617 South Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
Combination Hunters. Foxhounds, Rab- duck feathers. Send for it or ship now. State, Chicago iseme o—_ and ecvicn fee. peeneres 
bithounds and Beagles. Cheap. Trial. Honest grading. Central Feather Works, Patent Attorney, L. F. andolph, Dept. 
Literature free Dept. J, 1717 S. Halsted, Chicago STOCKMAN'S SUPPLIES 713, Washington, D. ¢ 
Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Illinois. ry Tt : ee “paventer’s Guidebook” ree—Con- 
Munti —_~ Quick Cash- Top prices for your _ M and Horn Weights, 70c be r -_ postpaid at ‘te 100 chanical ments. ¢ . Aa 
Hundred Hunting Hounds, Blueticks, used feathers. Small or large quantities Made in 4 ainan it Ib: 1 ib.: and 2 taining mechanical movements, com 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- wanted. New feathers must contain origi- it a ratt . om i, 00 a a ge plete information about patenting and 
hounds, Coonhounds, C —— Hunt- nal down. Check mailed soon as received -* Muy hh pe i bottle eek ° am selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pict Feather-Works, 810 Fulton, Dept. 52, aces 8 aDesS, , Tribune Bidg., New York 7 





Elton Beck, N-26, Herrick, Illinois. Chicago 







ideal method of disposing of it. 





Street, Chicago 15, IIL 


full directions. We also carry complete line 


Breeders Supply Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. none is overlooked. 


nite oti, Hoenn ttanme Eeancenns mai camamenanmas ae —— of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- Have You Completely read these classi- 
No Matter What Your Product or serv- Better Prices Paid, for your new and ments, supplies, serums, remedies: in fact, fied pages? There are many items and 
lee, if it appeals to farmers, you'll find used goose and duck feathers. Prompt everything for the stockman. Write for many offers which may be just what you 
Successful Farming’s classified section the Returns. Hainebach Co., 1007 East 55th free catalog are looking for. Check each one to see that 





ee ae 


rennet oot ce: 








Post-War Jobs 


After the war 
there’ll be more 
of those good old 


MNeNess 


nd HOME 


FARM 
PRODUCTS 





@ Sealed First-Aid and Family Medicines, 
Spices, Champion Flavoring Extracts, Food 
Products, Toiletries, Soaps, Household Ne- 
cessities, Insecticides, Livestock and Poultry 
Preparations, Brushes, Brooms, Mops. 


* Right now nearly half of our produc- 
tion goes to the Armed Forces with the 
result that we have been unable to serve 
thousands of our old customers. 


ee e — When Victory is won, we'll again be 
producing full time for peace and will have 
need for more Dealers (men and women with 
-ars) to call on and supply farmers. If you 
are interested in a pleasant, good-paying 
steady job after the war, write us for free 
particulars NOW! No previous experience 
necessary. 


Furst-McNess Company 


Established 1908 
Tia 4-26, Mee eam 





jnsTALL health-giving “Vitamin-D” 





Better than glass for many farm and home uses. 
Transparent, flexible, shatterproof, weather- 
proof. Superior for storm windows and doors 
—keeps heat in, cold out—users report notable 
fuel savings. Admits 70 times more of sun’s 


EASY 


glass. 


Ask your Dealer about R-V-TEX 
impregnated fabric All-Purpose Window Material. 
LOW in cost, HIGH in service. 


CORPORATION 


V-LITE and R-V-TEX 


Chicago 18, Ill. 


ARVEY 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


3480 N. Kimball Ave 









rays than ordinary 











mbs. Pulley 
for belt work. wei be hogs | than lower 
powered units. FULLY di GOA le in on fuel 
shortage. rn wood lots into money. Meook” ree. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1123 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 


Folks! Here's How | Made 
$1490 A Year From Only 


I Il told 
350 Hens - Newy-to- 


a nati 
ally known chicken oe author 
and it really works for ordinary pou 
raisers like us. Just to get acquain' 
I'll send you the complete plan 
book “$1400 a Year From Only 
Hens” so you can get all of the ben« 





Mrs. Jim 
Moore 


in feed savings, cutting death loss 


getting more eggs, etc. I want you to have it beca 
it’s helped me so much. I'll also include FREE p 
for my favorite SUCCESS BROODER that ca: 
made at home without expensive materials, ex; 
labor or special tools. It’s very safe and can be n 
any size up to 1000 chick capacity, to operate 
battery brooder or FLOOR BROODER using « 
tric or other heat. 

All my life, I've raised chickens and for over 
years have been trapnesting and line breeding 
working for improvement. I’ve found a few new ki 
of chickens, and I'll send pictures of them, if 
ask for them when writing me. One is a sensati: 
White Egg Layer, called WHITE EGG HOLLAN 


that is the result of our world wide search for so: 


os that combines the white egg laying ability 


Leghorns with the coloring, size and top price mar} 


fowl advantages of White Rocks or other he 


breeds. The other is the NEW HAMP WHITES, t 


one chicken, in my opinion, that will outgrow, out 
and bring in more money than Rocks on any far 
Also how you can get STARTED Pullets cheap 

These free gifts are my way of making friends 
remember there is no obligation, now or ever, 
readers of this magazine. My address is Mrs. 
Moore, Dept. 630-P, Ottumwa, Iowa. 











(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 


STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 


NO CRIPPLESI—NO CULLS! 500 - $33 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 1000 - $65 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED WePey Postage 


“IN BUSINESS OVER 20 YEARS” 


ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. SF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TRAIN v) 


d 


Jim 


BY SHOP WORK 
Your Training 
jobs in Radio-Electronics, 


Na for 
by 12 weeks ‘ie training in Coyr 


Employment Service. Many ear 


Re Free 
while learning. Whether or not you have had Rad 
Electronics oaperience. you need Coyne training. Wr 
for BIG FREE RADIO eLEC re ag 
shey-Tungon-Atter. Graduation 


e 


te 


BOOK, and my 


adio- Bertone t trical 





Cue Pres. 
School, $00's. Paulina St., Dept.84- 

















Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. You 
are bound to find something that will especially suit you 
and fit your pocketbook 





DUCKS—GEESE—TURKEYS Xi%n¢ 
Money 
raising them. Write for special low price list of my 17 
mammoth purebred varieties. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
MURRAY McMURRAY 
Webster City, lowa 





BERRY’S Champion-Mated, Hand-Picked CHICKS, 
also SEXED, STARTED. 52 Breeds. 7 HYBRIDS. 


Iv, Coyne ag Mtinois 


All 


Iowa Inspected, BW D Tested. Over 400 Prizes—30 Shows! 


LOW PRICES. 
POULTRY BOOK FREE, stamps appreciated 


In Business nearly 50 years. Beautiful 


BERR Y’S POULTRY FARM,8x. 104, CLARINDA, 1OWA 





This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 








LIVESTOCK 


Free to Horse Owners. Save Money. 
Write for Free Bulletin of harness and 


prices. I trust you and ship on approval. In 
business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address to- 
day for Free bulletin. ‘Little Joe’ Wiesen- 
feld, Box F-151, 112 West North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Indiana. 





, ~ ra Iowa Lite-nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 
Buy Shropshires—the ‘‘twin-purpose, ene 7 TE simple, light, easy to us-, more butter, no 
quality sheep. Unexcelled for meat and Registered “Yorkshires Of Imported work. Make small churnings profitable 


wool combined. Easy-keepers, hardy, good 
grazers. Beautiful type 
readily. Record percentage twins. Write for 
colorful booklet breeder directory. Ameri- 
can Shropshire Registry Association, 
Lafayette 18, Indiana 


Victory With Brown Swiss. Join The 
Growing Number of Farmers Who Are 
Increasing their farm Income with Brown 
Swiss. The 
Breeders Lists, Free Literature on Request Pigs 

Brown Swiss Assn., Beloit, Wis 


Start your pigs right with Midwest 
Vi-Tonic famous yeast feed. Stimulates 
growth. Prevents disease. Worm Expeller, 0. C 
skin Mange Dip, Necro Medicine free of 
charge. Agents wanted. Write Midwest 
Mineral Company, Box 6, Greenwood, 
Indiana 


Guernseys, Tested fine quality high grade 
heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped C. O 
Express $30.00 each here. Also a few Hol- 
steins. Inspection invited 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn 


either sex 


Hampshires— Durocs Spotted Poland- 
Herefords. Wide selection best of 
breeders foundation stock or registered 
boars for crossbreeding. Twenty-five years 
experience, satisfaction assured. Free cir- 
cular prices Purebred Hog Buying 
Service, Wayland, lowa 


profitable 
scription 


How To Break And Train Horses- \ 
»*k every farmer and horseman should 

! e. It is free: no obligation. Simply ad- 

ire Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept 
( Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


profitable 
scription 


America’s Leading Livestock Maga- 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 


Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 5-24, Spencer, 


Box All 


FARM EQUIPMENT | 


Dept. 2168, Civete Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Wormy Hogs? Dr. Hinrichs’ Hog Powder. 
5 Ibs. $3.00 Postpaid. Hinrichs Co., 


Fed in slop 
Remedy Co., Walcott, Lowa. Sales Tax in 


Canadian Stock. 
Lambs fatten Open Gilts & Boars For Fall Service 


Yorkshire Farms, Salisbury, Conn 


Registered Berkshires: All ages. Best ne 
bloodlines. Short legged, deep bodied, to- 
Farmer's prices 

Owen Stock Farms, R-5, Spencer, Indiana. 


day's type 


: ; Hereford Hogs. Highest Winning herd 
Farmers Ideal Dairy Cow Home of Fashion Corrector. Bred Gilt aoe > ae 

. New Prima- Lacta- Milka Cream Separ- 
ator spare Parts and complete factory J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., 
service available. Lacta Separator Co., Inc., 
Chicago 13, Ill 


Boars Registered 


Circular. Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Illinois. 


Famous O. I. C. Swine. Write for Breed 
Publication and Guewee: 
Vv ernon, 


Free Catalog of valuable livestock books 
and magazines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, ae et 
Horses, Poultry, lree Barn Plan Book. Best ways to build 


Breeder Public ations, Stockyards, Chicago. 


Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
Registered or grades. Reason- 

able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M. 
W atertown, Wis plant. New and used. $20 up 
circular, Allmand, Holdrege, 


Guaranteed Rebuilt Separato 
change bowls, Spouts, Tanks 
Wholesale prices. Free Information. Cream 
; Hereford Hogs for more oy ee a ee 
pork market today and to- 
morrow. Free circular, prices 

Benne tt’ 8 Herefords, Wayland, lowa 


Dollar Bill 


McFarland, 


Dollar Bill Brings You hundreds of 
hog raising ideas, year's sub- 
monthly 
Hog Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago 


Bennett's 
profit on the 


Brings You hundreds of 
sheep raising ideas, year's sub- 
monthly 
Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago 


241-RS Canal St., 


ic Electric Weider, 110 volt AC-DC 
i ‘ wou 8, brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy 
horse goods for quick delivery at honest Three years for $2.00. Trial: 6 months, 50c. to use; full directions. ¢ Somplete with pow- 
er unit, flame and metallic arc attachments, 
carbons, fluxes, rods, mask 
Used by the Navy. Guaranteed one year. 
Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder M’t. 
New York City. 


Only $19.95. 


tions never better to buy good lands 


interested in 1 it 
Send for Booklet No. 27 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Buil 


Address R 





Bred Sows and Glilts 
p as = A-Hood Company, 


Farmers and Mechanics 


Vaccinated 


1247 Belmont Ave., 


Secy., Goshen, Indiana. 


Fur, etc 
or remodel your farm buildings. 
details 
Louden, Box SF- 140, 





Welders, 


magazine. Write 


Write for details. 


magazine. Write 





DOGS—PETS 


Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon and 





bit _ yunds j Y for trial. Write Coonetrs, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
for cata Send 0c for mailing. State end For Hounds. Ressceable. List Pree. eo. o. Sante Maes n..s 1.4 Lk. 
« interested Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey. Illinois. Tractor Parts New and Used. Reason- 


Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


Best Farm 
healthy, won- 10c for Picture, 
I 


Persian Kittens clean 

erful mousers. All colors Send stamp for 
pr e list. Mrs. W. L. Wetmore, Corning, 
. = RD No. 4 


stock 


Genuine English Shepherd Pups 

Guaranteed heel-drivers Year's trial 

raining inetructions. Males, females or 
* 


Hilg lew Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Dog. Shipped on Approval. 
and Prices 

Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


English Shepherd Puppies: 

hee that really work 

Females. Write for Prepaid Prices 
E. J. I 


Canaries “Wanted: Best prices paid. 
spayed females Write for shi Re. , thirections 
Bird Co., 261 


Tennessee. 


with low-cost modern equipment. Write 
2808 Commerce 
, Dallas 1, T exas for particulars 





New Farm Mechanical 
Your Farm Machinery Better. 
Money Saver. Actual Experiences of Better 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
Wirtison's, West Burlington, lowa. 


Book. Learn 


Free Crib Plans. C up and “Portable Ele- 
vator catalog. Build right for future needs. 


The Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, Il Fla., 


Fairfie Id, Iowa. 
Are, for power line or 32 volt 


Nebr. 


All makes. 


Dace, Sioux 


Attention: Don’t Feed Sparrows. Make 
your own trap that will catch thousands. 


Roy Vail, Howe 1, 
Rock Phosphate. Cheapest 
Increases yield grain, hay crops 


quality. Request prices, literature 
Jones Phosphate Company, 


ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tive Price Lists. Hundreds of good bu 
Territory served by Milwaukee Road 
Washington, Idaho, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Upper Michigan 


Illinois 


Good Farms 
Minnesota, Montana, 


Time and = 
Ranches. 
Idaho, Oreg 


able climate. Write for literature, lists 


Paul 1, Minn 
Farm Catalog Mailed Free. Hundred 


Jersey and 21 other states Maine 


Strout Realty, 7-CN So. Dearborn 
Send for Chicago 3, Il 


Free Catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwe 


states. Many fully equipped. Many | 
tures. Special service to those who state 
Write for Farm Agency, SF-428 BMA Bldg., Kar 
City 8, Mo 





lontana, Dakotas, Minnesota. For inf 
mation write E. B. Duncan, Dept. | 
Great Northern Railway, St. Pau! 
Minnesota 


Canada Lands—Free 
New Homes 
Canadian National Railways, Dept 
335 Robert, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Indiana. 
“fertilizer. 
Improves 
Robin 
Nashville, 

dena, Minn. 





LaC rosse, Wis 





Natural 


Spayed Co., Dept. 5-114, Boone, 


TRACTOR—AUTO PARTS 


able prices. Write for 1944 Catalog. Used 
Tractor & Parts Co., Des a lowa, or ed. Exchanged. Al! subjects. Satisfact 
-onsin Dept. G 


Write for Big, Free 1944 tractor parts 
catalogue; tremendous savings. 
tion guaranteed. Central Tractor Wrecking 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in Nort! 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Cond)- 
prices that will never be lower Crop pa 

ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
Ask about reduced rates 


W. Reynolds, 11 Union Station, Chicago 


Ex- Farm Land and Stock Ranches. (p- 
yortunities in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 


at 


d 


Farms. Ranches. Free Folders, Descrip 


D 


Montana, the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana 


t 


“Washington 


North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 


scribing typical farms. Specify which stat« 
St 


, 


Bargains, New York, Connecticut, New 


t 
t 


west to Texas, California, Oregor 


st 


quirements and payment plan. Unit 


r- 


» Information. 
Fertile soil—future securit 


improved 80's, $2,300 to $6,500, 160's 
$4,000 to $13,500. Also lower priced land 
Free List. Murray, Established 1880, WV 


* 








EDUCATION 


Correspondence Courses and sel! 
struction books, slightly used. Sold. R 





guaranteed. Cash paid for used course 


Complete information and 92-page 
Satisfac- 





Nelson Company, Dept. 2- 





tarnes, Collyer, Kans. 


sion specialists. Describe 
American reply. 
25th Pl., Chicago 8. 


Having Car Trouble? Used, Guaranteed 
auto, truck parts save mone 





needs; immediate bia, Mo. 


Victory, 2439-C, Gunnison, Chicago 25. 


DAIRY GOATS 


Transmis- 
Monthly magazine cramm 


trated bargain catalog Free. Write 
12, Chicago 4 


a 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 450, Colul- 


ed 


with he Ipful information $1 yearly—intre 


ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 


























ndi- 





gton, 
gon, 
av or- 








Yolum- 
ym med 
-jntre 











Makes Lumber, Belsaw Models in 10, 

shingles, 14 and 20 feet sawing 
crates, BA lengths. Patented 
stu 







for commercial sawin 


ti 


a. kh 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (£55 THAX 
135% 





jeal Feed, accurate set works and 
positive dogs. Use tractor or old 
auto engine for low cost a. ousands 
f- Pays a aeee 
ag AN Equa rind card today for FREE booklet, 
' “How To M. "and Catalog of Wondvoorking 


ELSAW MACHINERY, co. 
Dept. 1810-3, 3542 Main Street, Kansas City 2 











Mechan- 





Toxit 


Spray roosts ee: otege | r Ly oy 
—— brooder mites, bed . xr and similar 
ports. "gee A. common payed se sprayer. One treat- 


ment usually lasts for months. 


a... erms. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in 
s several wee ae é dey and geere Bird me nls a 


Helps prev 


ler or 


disease. _T0XITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


KI LLs 
Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


that’s 

why 
there 

are just 
a few 
left for 
essential 


Kills red 








jobs at 





BUILD 


FROM OLD AUTO GEN- 
ERATOR, For light or 
heavy work. 75-200 amps. 
Single or twin. 35c bring 
complete plans and Big 
NI W 1944 catalog list- 
ing many electrical 
items. Over 100 other 
generator changes. Write 
oday 


in every battle... doing 
vital jobs ... unfailingly 


FLASHLIGH! 
BATTERY 





IGHT STA 


N°IOM 

















Baby 


67 BREEDS 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams. 
All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices. 


~ MURRAY McMURRAY, Box B12, 





Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids, 








WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


aus COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT, 
And Combination 
trial. Write for free literature showing pictures and 
breeding. 
COONHOUND KENNEL 


Hunting Hounds—shipped for 


State dog interested. KENT 
Paducah, Kentuck 








12 Beautiful Enlargements—tfrom roll 
or ne gatives—only oc; Six 5x7 enlarge- 
ments, 25c; six 8x10’s, 50c—from negative. 
Free—send negative for one free enlarge- 
ment, mailers, literature! Immediate serv- 








guaranteed. Photo Research Labora- 
tories, Blackstone 13, Mass. 
Better Pictures— Sixtee n “Guaranteed 


E-verbrite’’ prints from roll, coupon for 
your choice of 2 plain or 1 colored, framed 
enlargement 25c. ‘‘Everbrite’’ reprints, 2c 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Complete Photo Service. Low prices, 
guaranteed work. Roll developed with 8 
prints and two enlargements, or 16 prints 
25c. Bargain reprints; send for quantity 
price list Finerfotos, Drawer D-898, 
Minne -apolis, Minn 





Free! Send negative, this ad for beautiful 
4 x 6 Enlargement (Stamp appreciated). 
16 Sparkling prints, 2 Hollywood enlarge- 
ments from roll or negative 25c. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. 1135, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling dec kle-e dge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 3c. 

I nlarge Photo, Box 791E, 


Beautiful Personal Christmas cards 
from your favorite negatives, Original, 
Inexpensive—send snapshot negative, only 
60e per dozen. Cut Rate Reprint Service, 
Box 833-D, LaCrosse, Ww ‘is 


Two Sets of ““Deckle dg Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





_ Boston, Mass. 














Your Favorite kodak pictures enlarged, 
size 5x 7, 10c; three for quarter, coin. Send 
best negatives (film) today. Address Gep- 
pert Studios, Dept. 88, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


8 Prints, all enlarged to nearly posteard 
size, from your roll or Ss ae fea, 25c. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535 N, C leveland, 
Onto 


Rolls Developed and Printed, 25c; re- 


prints, 2c; 5x7 enlargements, 15; 8x10, 
25c. Davis Studio, Guthrie, Okla. 














POULTRY —CHICKS—TURKEYS—DUCKS—EQUIPMENT 





Now! New Low Prices on famous Fox 
De Luxe Kodak Finishing. Get the finest 
pictures that can possibly be made from 
your negatives. 200 Fox-trained experts 
give you finest, fastest service. Remember, 
you get the famous Fox fadeless Lifetime 
Guaranteed finishing and those sharp clear 
Border Prints with distinctive round cor- 
ners. Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll developed 
and printed in De Luxe service for only 
35c. Economy service only 25c. See how 
easy it is to send your films to the Fox Co. 
Mail your rolls today to The Fox Com- 
pany, World’s Largest Kodak Finishers, 
Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. 


Sensational Introductory - Offer! Send 
snapshot or negative, this , and 3c. We'll 
send you a beautiful 7x5” enlargement! 
Or, Kodak roll developed with 16 guaran- 
teed deckled-edge tade- “proof prints or 8 
double-size prints, 25c! Special! From your 
negative 16 regular-size or 8 Double-Size 
reprints, c! Satisfaction guaranteed. Im- 
mediate service. No delay. Write for Free 
Mailers. Free premium offers. American 
Studios, Dept. 410, La Crosse, Wis. 
Discriminatin Camera Fans! Any 8 
Exposure Roll developed and printed, in- 
cluding a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
with Ray’s) Enlargement, or 2 Raytone 
Prints of each good negative, 25c. Leaders 
— 1920. Enclose this ad for Free Book- 

“How to Take Good Pictures’’. Ray's 
Photo Service, 35-F Ray Building, 5 Ad 
Crosse, Wis 


Choice Film Offers—Roll developed, 8 
beautiful enlarged prints (deckled if de- 
sired); or 16 brilliant ‘Lifetime’’ prints; or 
8 sparkling a plus 2 fade-proof en- 
largements. -re-war quality and price— 
25c. Fast service. Quality guaranteed. Free 
mailers. Credit for unprintable negatives. 
Dept. 46, May Studios, La Crosse, Wis. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Hight ex- 
posure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one e malarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior Quality since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
LaCrosse, Wis 


Beautiful Entar: yement from each p pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K1, Janesville, Wis. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional E niargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. Cen- 
tury Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 























Two (Deckled Velox) Prints from each 
1egative on roll—25c. Reprints 2c. Day 

Service. Welch Photo, 2418-36 Penn., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Read the advertisements in Successful 
Farming. You are bound to find something 
that will especially suit you and fit your 
pocketbook. 





FARM SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


Look! Funk’s G-Hybrid Corn Guide. 
Ready now. Free. Contains facts on high- 

elding, rugged, strong-standing strains, 
with remarkable insect and disease re- 
sistance. Shows actual-size ears in color. 
Gives experiences of farmers in your area. 
Write for your copy today. Funk Bros. 
Seed Co., Box 8, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Peach And Apple Trees 9c And Up. 
ears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grape- 
nes 7c. Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees 

low as 20c. Free catalog. Tennessee Nurs- 

ery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn. 














For Better Hybrids order McCurdy’s 
{ybrids. Highest yielding, high quality 
brids adapted anywhere in the cornbelt. 
rite for free folder & prices. Dealers 
wanted. McCurdy’s Hybrids, Box SF, 
fremont, Iowa. 


Daffodil Bulbs postpaid—FEarliest yel- 
w trumpet—fine cut ane ‘wees flower— 

) for $1.00. 125 for $2.06 
Daffodil Farm, Brintiow, Maryland. 


Peach Trees 12c, Ap les 15¢, Send Cata- 
g other fruit trees tants, Shrubs, Before 

buying, Salesmen Want 

baker Nurseries, Higginson, Arkansas. 

quantities lotus, yucca, 

decorative weeds write for 

ann, 1845 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 











Wanted—large 
mpson ds, 
info. E. NW 


HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 
Fur-Fish-Game, is a monthly outdoor 
magazine, of 48 or more pages. The 
country’s foremost outdoor writers, such 
as Lincoln, Robinson, Decker, and Dailey, 
as well as everyday sportsmen give you 
fascinating articles and informative stories 
on big and small game hunting, fishing, 
trapping, fur farming, etc. Get a copy 
(20c) at the newsstand, or save by sending 
for our special offer of nine issues for $1.00 
(saves 80c), or six recent back copies for 
50e. Clip ad and send with remittance to 
Fur-Fish-Game, 176 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 





Fox Scarfs, Fine Furs—rich, stylish and 
useful; low in — when you ship your raw 
pelts to Cownies. Red fox, silver fox, mink, 
raccoon, beaver, every kind of fine fur 
beautifully tanned and styled to your or- 
der. 38 years experience—100% satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Ship your skins any time, 
and get our style sheet, prices, complete 
information. Cownie Tanning Co., 651 
Market Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Trap Fox and Coyote; on bare ground or 
deep snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit 
the sly furbearers. Free illustrated circular. 

Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. 


Foxes. Nine In One Day. Learn to trap 
the slyest furbearers. Don't wait. Particu- 
lars Free. Guaranteed. Write. Estabrook, 
Sherburne Ctr., Vermont. 





Carney Chicks for immediate delivery. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $11.00-——100; 
Pullets $13.95; Cockerels $11.00; White or 


Brown Leghorns, Anconas ste 45—100; 
Pullets $18.95; Cockerels $3.75; Heavy As- 
sorted $9.45; Light Ass wie dad $8.75 





Seconds $4.45. Carney Hate he ry, 


Shelbyville, Indiana 


Box 15, 


Griffith Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make 
Extra Profitable Layers. Quick Maturing 


broilers. Immediate Delivery. Per 100 
Prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $8.95. 
Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 


Orpingtons, 
Griffith's Hatchery, 
Missouri 


Leg-Rox $8.95. Free Catalog. 
Box 503-E, Fulton, 
Stouffer’s Famous” ‘Chicks 1 U - Ap- 
proved, Bloodtested. Prepaid prices. Im- 
mediate delivery. Hatches all year. White 
Leghorns, White, Barred Rocks, $11.90; 
Orpingtons, Reds, Wyandottes, $12.90; 
Giants, $13.90; Heavy Mixed, $9.90; 
Seconds, $5.95. 

Stouffer's Hatchery, 





Lena, Illinois 
Your Greatest poultry problem will 
look simple when you read American 
Poultry Journal regularly. 500,000 poultry- 
men do, why not you? Only 25c year, 5 
years $1.00. American Poultry Journal, 
556 South Clark, Chicago 


Bush’s Money-Making 250-350 egg- 
bred Pedigreed sired AAA English White 
Leghorns, $7.98. Pullets, $14.90. 4 week 
yullets, $24.95. 24 breeds. $3.95 up. Cata- 
lor Bush Hatchery, Box 449-B, Clinton, 
Missouri 

Sensational Value! Assorted heavies 
$6.90 100 postpaid! Strong healthy chicks! 
No cripples! No culls! Send money order 
for prompt shipment. Live delivery guar- 
anteed. Atlas Chick Company, Dept.5 F, 
St. Louis, Mo 


Started Pull 
Romans, Hy brids —_ 
“Range Size,” - Raised”’ and ‘Jr 
Ready-to-Lay."’ (25c up). Catalog Free. 
Imperial Breeding Farms, Dept. 6-570, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


's—W hite Le ghorns, , Ww hite 
‘Partly Raised,” 











Swea City Broadbreast Poults. Now 
booking orders for 1945. Pullorum Tested 
—Selected flocks. 100% live arrival guar- 
anteed. Cash Discount. Order now or 
write for choice dates. Swea City Hatch- 
ery, Swea City, lowa 

Turkey Growers— Increase turkey profits 
with Experimental Farm Advice. Latest 
tested helps. Mail your subscription today! 
Only $1.00 per year. Turkey Worid, Desk 
43, Mount Morris, Ill. 


24 Breeds, “Bloodtes “money-saving 
chicks, $3.95 up. Pullets, cockerels, Started 
Pullets. Get reduced price list before buy- 
ing. Thompson Hatchery, Box 1353-BB, 
Springfield, Missouri 





Make More Money with poultry. Maga- 
zine with Experimental Farm explains 
how. Order today! Two years 50c; Five 
years $1.00. Poultry Tribune, Dept. 23, 
Mount Morris, Til 


Baby Chicks—Ready to Lay Pullets— 
also 12 to 14 wks—order breeding males 
now. 300-342 egg sired. Bockenstette's 
Sabetha, Kansas, R 1 H 


Duncan Ozark-Bred chicks, $3.90 up. 26 


Bloodtested breeds. Sexed. Started. Free 
money saving prices. Duncan Chicks 
Box 1353-X2, Springfield, Missouri 





Bargain. Chicks, $3.98 up. 100% delivery. 
25 breeds. Bloodtested. Best for iess. 
Prices free. Squaredeal Hatchery, Box 
1B-1353, en mn Missouri. 


‘67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
Breeding Stock, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas, Chickens, Bantams Free hand- 
some catalogue, colored pictures showing 
Lakenvelders, Polish, ty Anda- 
lusians, Sussex, Giants, Cornish, Houdans, 
Minorcas: eleven beautiful varieties Wyan- 
dottes and Rocks; Australorps, Spanish, 
Buttercups, Langshans, Anconas, Orping- 
tons, Rhode Islands, New Hampshires, 
Brahmas, Yokohamas, Turkens; 10 varie- 
ties Hybrids. Murray McMurray Hatch- 
ery, Box B21, Webster City, lowa 


Davis chicks for immediate delivery 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, $10.95—100; Pullets 


$13.95; Cockerels $10.95. White or Brown 
4 Aghorns, Anconas $10.45—100; Pullets 
$19.95; Cockerels $3.95. Heavy mixed 


$9. 95; Seconds $3.95. AAA Grade 2c per 
chick more. Catalog Free. Davis Poultry 
Farm, Route 18-C, Ramsey, Indiana 


DuBois chicks for immediate delivery. 
Barred, White Rocks, $11.00 per 100; 
Pullets $13.95: Cockerels $11.00; Big Eng- 
lish White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas $10.45 per 100; Pullets $18.95; Cock- 
erels $3.95; Heavy Mixed $9.95; Assorted 
Mixed $8.45; Seconds $3.75. Write for 
Catalog. DuBois County Hatchery, Box 
910-C, Huntingburg, Indiana. 

Salem Chicks for immediate | delivery. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons $10.95 per 100; Pullets 
$13.95; Cockerels $10.95. Tom Barron 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$10.45 per 100; Pullets $19.95; Cockerels 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed $9.45; Light Mixed 
$8.45; Seconds $3.75 

Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, 8 


alem, Indiana 


Conrad chicks for immediate delivery. 


Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes $11.00 per 100; Pullets $14.95 
Cockerels $10.00. English White, Brown 
Leghorns, $10.50 per 100; Pullets $18.95 
Cockereis $3.75; Heavy Mixed $8.95 
Light Mixed $7.95. Seconds $3.95. Con- 
rad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, 


Seymour, Indiana 

Seymiour chicks for immediate ‘de liver ry. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, W yan- 
dottes, Orpingtons $11.00 per 100; Pullets 
$14.95; Cockerels $11.00. English White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.45 per 100 
Pullets $18.95; Cockerels $3.75. Heavy 
Mixed $8.95; Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds 
£4.95. Seymour Hatchery, Box 44-C, 
Seymour, Indiana. 
Pullets—Hens—Hanson's World Rect ord 
and Tom Barron Breeding, 354 Egg-Sired 
Stock. Range Grewn. Inspection Privilege, 
100°, Live Arrival. Order Now Any Age 
Be Ready to Profit from High Egg Prices 
this Fall. Catalog Free. Lemmen Leghorn 
Farm, Box 1104R, Holland, Michigan 
Chicks. Bloodtested In- 
White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Orpingtons $10.90 Also sexed 
chicks AAA Matings lc per chick higher 
Get complete prices. leavy Assorted 
$7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer 
Hatchery, Waddams Grov:, Illinois 


Stouffer's 
spected Flocks 


Superior Chicks in all leading breeds at 
fair prices. Prompt shipment. Approved 
and Pullorum Tested. Catalog Free. Su- 
perior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 


Clever Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved 
Pullorum Controlled. Thousands weekly 
Free Catalog Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana 





Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas. King of 
Rabbits. Most beautiful fur. Small invest- 
ment. Large profit. Free illustrated book- 
et 


Willow Brook Farm, R. 9, Sellersville, Pa. 











Raise ‘Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. 
Wool $9 pound. Plenty markets. Cash in- 
come. Future prospects bright. Particu- 
lars free. White's: Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 


RABBITS 


Don’t Worry About Meat Rationing! 
Raise Rabbits! It's Easy! Multi ly Rapid- 


ly; A Treat To Eat. Send For Free Illus- 
trated Booklet. Dr. Frank M. Baddour, 
Box 313, Lebanon, Tenn 





Small Stock Magazine— America’s lead- 
ing magazine devoted to commercial and 
fancy rabbit industry. Year $1, sample 10c. 
No stamps. Dept. 8, Lamoni, lowa. 
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Fast -tid to 
MODERN 


POWER 
FARMING 









WISCONSIN 


TT NAG he 
thin- Cooled 
ENGINES 





Next to the tractors 
Wisconsin Heavy-Duty (en 
Air-Cooled Engines have un" 
doubtedly contributed more to modern pow- 
er farming than any other thing. 

New “built-in” engine applications are be- 
ing developed almost every day... such as 
the ingenious J. I, Case Pick-up Baler, il- 
lustrated above, for example. 

Today’s list of farm equipment powered by 
Wisconsin Engines includes: Six leading 
mal.zs of combines; nine different makes of 
baling presses; four makes of dusters; seven 
different power sprayers...as well as bean 
harvesters; beet loaders; bulk grain, bag and 
bale loaders ; garden tractors and cultivators; 
forage crop and ensilage harvesters; hop 
pickers; peanut cleaning and separating 
equipment; irrigation pumps; electric light 
and power plants; power lawn mowers; 
lime spreaders; log saws; meat and bone 
grinders and the list grows constantly longer! 
That is why we say Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engines provide first aid to modern power 
farming! You are not getting the full ben- 
efit of farm power in terms of labor saving, 
increased production capacity and lower op- 
erating costs . .. unless every machine that 
can be powered-operated is run by a Wis- 
consin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine. 


Write for complete list of Wisconsin- 
powered farm equipment. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


A Feature Written By Our Own Readers 


Ws NEEDED a means of drying seeds, 
and so on, quickly and without danger of 
overheating. So I made a simple tray of 
very light boards, hung it by wires over 
the stovepipe as shown in the drawing. 
Works to perfection.—Mrs. J. E. G., 
N. Dak. 


Li | A 


























@ I had an old, high-wheeled wagon on 
which the wheels were worn out. I cut 
the axles off just inside the skeins, and 
clamped on some old car axles with long 
V bolts. This device has made the best all- 
around trailer and farm wagon I ever 
had. | built up under the rear axle to 
compensate for high wheels. It can be 
lengthened and shortened just like any 
other wagon. I use it behind tractor, 
horses, and car.—G. A. K., Minn. 


@ To supply water for hogs, even in very 
cold weather, I built and attached to my 
concrete stock tank the automatic water- 
er illustrated here. I made a pan about 5” 
deep, about 2’ long, and 8” or 10” wide 
and fitted and mounted it in a double- 
walled box as shown. A partition of wood 
extends down from top of box to water 
level between the float valve and the part 
where the hog drinks. A swinging door 
over the front swings back when hog 
pushes his nose against it, and falls back 
in place to keep in heat when hog leaves. 


SWINGING COOR 
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END VIEW 


The lamp from an old brooder stove is 
slid into the box thru a tightly fitted, in- 
sulated door at ground level on the float- 
end of the insulated housing. The spaces 
under, over, and at sides of the double- 
walled boxing are filled with insulation 
to form a frost-tight housing easily kept 
warm by a very little heat from the lamp. 
—C. S., Ind. 


@ When working in thick woods hauling 
poles, skidding logs, and so forth, I leave 
the neckyoke on the horses. The neck- 
yoke will bend down small trees and 
sprouts which otherwise catch on the 
lines. The horses will readily straddle the 
small trees and sprouts when going thru 


tight places.—M. J. T., Ind. 


@ I made a stand for an anvil from a: 
old 10-gallon milk can, filled level ful 
with concrete. I set the anvil on top be- 
fore the concrete was hard, putting bolts 
in to fasten it down. This makes a stand 
that will not move while being used. 


R. W., Mich. 


@ To save the time and bother of looking 
up those boards used to hold ear corn 
back from the hinged crib door, we made 
a “curtain” out of 2 x 6 pieces lon; 
enough to extend a little beyond each 
side of the door, as shown in illustration 
These 2 x 6’s are bolted to lengths of side 
chains made from discarded tire chain 
equipment, with a 2” space betwee: 
planks, as shown. This outfit, built long 
enough to drop from top of doorway 
down to within 18” of the floor, permits 


JQ 





shoveling corn out of crib until the cur- 
tain is cleared. Then, by means of the 
pair of ropes run from door lintel down 
under bottom boa d and up thru pulleys 
at the top on the side toward the corn, 
we roll the curtain up like a slat shade on 
the porch. Thus it is out of the way until 
needed again. The rope ends are secured 
on a simple cleat in the crib at one side 


of the door.—W. E. C., Iowa. 


@ To keep the moldboards of my plows 
from rusting, I first coat the polished sur- 
face with light machine oil, and then 
press oiled paper against it. 

The paper adheres tightly and gives 
positive protection, yet does away with 
the trouble of removing the heavy grease 
I formerly used.—F. M., Pa. 


@ I find that a salt shaker works very well 
to apply lice powder to cattle.—A. P., 
Minn. 


@ When building gates or other outdoor 
equipment, I find it pays to paint the 
bolt holes. The easiest way I have found 
to do this is with an ordinary, snap-bot- 
tom oil can. Start the bolt in a hole, and 
then apply a small amount of paint from 
the can.—C. T. G., Ohio. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication. —Editor 
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THERE COMES A TIME EVERY YEAR 
WHEN YOU'RE GLAD YOU PLANTED 


DEKALB 


There’s a lot of satisfaction that 
comes out of growing DeKalb — 
*specially at Harvest Time when you 
roll the old wagon out in the frosty 
field and bring it back loaded with 
big, firm clean ears of quality 
DeKalb corn. 

Farmers marvel at DeKalb’s easy 
husking, by hand or machine. That’s 
because of its strong, slender shanks 
which break easily, leaving but few 
“ribbons’”— its remarkable stand- 
ing quality, uniformity of stalk and 
ear height. They like the way De- 
Kalb “dries out” too, and most of 
all they like the way DeKalb pays 
back with its big yields. Out of 
DeKalb’s many varieties, not one, 
but several, may be chosen which 
are best suited to practically every 


soil and climate. That’s the reason 
farmers growing DeKalb generally 
harvest a good crop, even in bad 
years. More farmers each year are 
depending on DeKalb to bring 
them through on the profit side. 
W hy don’t you join these thousands 
of successful DeKalb users who 
proudly display over their fields the 
Winged Ear —the Sign of Better 
Corn and Better Farming. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKLET 

7ECE oF HYBRID INFORMATION 
Big, new “Acres of Gold” Booklet 
tells the interesting background 
of new hybrid improvement— 
helps you choose the best hybrid 
varieties for your farm. Contains 
many beautiful natural color photos 
of DeKalb Hybrids and complete 
description of standard and NEW 
varieties. For your Free Copy write: 
















These are the 


that make th 


Maybe you have a sneaking suspicion that 
the rolls you’ve been baking are pretty good. 
But wait till these beauties come out of your 
oven! Golden crusted, tender hearted—and 
packed with the baked-in nourishment of 
Pillsbury’s Best, the flour that gives you 
GUARANTEED BAKING. Try these scrump- 


Guaranteed Baking Beauties 


e appetites sing 


tious rolls—or any good recipe— using 
Pillsbury’s Best. If you don’t judge that you 
get better baking than with any other 
all-purpose flour, then Pillsbury’s Home 
Service Department, Minneapolis, pays you 
back the added-up cost of all your recipe 
ingredients. 


Pillsbury’s EVER-READY ROLLS 


Mix now .. 


. keep the dough EVER READY in the refrigerator . . 


bake rolls when you like—as many at a time as you like. 


TEMPERATURE: 425° F. 

® Combine . . *4 cup milk, scalded, 

‘4 cup sugar, 

3 tablespoons shortening, 

1 teaspoon salt. 

Cool to lukewarm. 

1 egg, slightly beaten, to 
milk mixture; mix well. 
cake compressed yeast in 
cup lukewarm water. 
Add to milk mixture. 

¢ cups sifted PrLLSBURY’S 
Best Enriched FLour 
gradually to yeast mix- 
ture; blend thoroughly. 

. dough on lightly-floured 
board until smooth and 
elastic, for about 5 min- 
utes. 


®Add. ° 


® Soften 


® Add. 


® Knead 


Makes 1% dozen medium rolls 


TIME: 20 minutes 
dough in greased bowl; 
cover and let rise in a 
warm place (80° to 85° F.) 
until double in bulk, 
about 1 hour. 
dough down; grease top 
of dough lightly. 
bowl withaslightly damp- 
ened towel and waxed 
paper; tie securely. 
* Store in refrigerator or 

place until needed. 
®When needed. . take from refrigerator 

amount of dough to be 

used for rolls and punch 

down. Shape as desired. 
®Cover ...... and let rise until double 
in bulk (about 2 hours). 
in a hot oven (425° F.) for 
20 minutes. 


® Place 


cold 


SE «0 wees 


Pillsbury's Best &.222 Flour 


* FOR GUARANTEED BAKING 


COPYRIGHT 1944, PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, 


COST OF ALL YOUR RECIPE 
INGREDIENTS GUARANTEED! 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 











